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PORTUGAL AND THE PARTITION OF AFRICA 


CHARLES E. NOWELL 


portant role in the partition of 

Africa. The common assumption 
that the little kingdom rested supinely 
on ancient exploring laurels while others 
did the work is both unfair and untrue. 
Portugal in the late nineteenth century 
produced explorers, campaigners, and 
colonizers whose records compare well 
with the best. By the standards set up by 
the great powers for the division of 
Africa, it fully earned the substantial ter- 
ritory it holds today. The failure to gain 
more was due to causes which are fairly 
obvious: lack of manpower, lack of finan- 
cial resources, and possession of a heavy 
public debt. These prevented Portugal 
from wielding influence in the councils of 
Europe, where, in the last analysis, the 
African questions were decided. 

At the opening of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Portuguese African holdings were 
small compared with their present ex- 
tent. Of the two huge modern colonies, 
Mozambique on the Indian Ocean and 
Angola on the Atlantic, the outlines were 
then barely visible. On the eastern coast, 
Portugal claimed jurisdiction roughly 
from Cape Delgado in the north to the 
Bay of Lourencgo Marques in the south. 
The town of Mozambique and a few 
other points on the ocean were the only 


Pree played an active and im- 


places effectively occupied, except for 
some inland posts along the Zambezi. 
The whole colony was poor and stag- 
nant, being populated largely by con- 
victs from Portuguese prisons, who died, 
sickened, or became utterly indolent in 
the unhealthy country. Angola, stretch- 
ing indefinitely southward from the 
mouth of the Zaire, or Congo,’ was struc- 
turally similar. Here, too, the coastal 
towns, headed by Sao Paulo de Luanda, 
represented the only real occupation. In 
the interior were a few straggling white 
settlements and trading posts, but the 
majority of these were not far from the 
sea and did not represent an effective 
penetration of the hinterland. Portugal 
claimed jurisdiction over the Congo 
River, at least as far as Sao Salvador, 
capital of the old kingdom of the Mani 
Congo, discovered by Diogo Cao in 1482. 
This had once been a real jurisdiction, 
but generations of feeble policy had 
caused the area of Portuguese influence 
to shrink almost to the Atlantic. The 
other African holdings consisted of the 
islands of Sao Tomé and Principe, near 
the Bight of Biafra, and the Cape Verdes, 


«The Portuguese have always called this river 
the “Zaire,” which is the original name. “Congo” 
comes from the title of the African ruler, Mani 
Congo, whose kingdom lay some distance up the 
river. 
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from which was governed a small terri- 
tory of uncertain extent, now called 
“Portuguese Guinea,” near the Casa- 
mansa River. 

From the coastal zones there had once 
been considerable exploration of the 
sertio, as the Portuguese called the wild 
African hinterland. Surviving old maps 
illustrate this and show that many dis- 
coveries made after 1850 by famous Eu- 
ropean explorers were really rediscov- 
eries. Although the Portuguese had for- 
gotten many of their old achievements, 
they remembered some of them. David 
Livingstone, for example, was guided or 
directed to more than one of his dis- 
coveries by African Portuguese.’ 

In 1800 Angola was Portugal’s most 
important African colony because of its 
exportation of slaves to Brazil. Angola 
and Mozambique being roughly in the 
same latitude, the Portuguese claimed 
possession all the way through the con- 
tinent from ocean to ocean. Obviously 
fictional though the possession was, most 
of the interior tribes seem to have known 
something of the brancos, or white men. 

Individual Portuguese in the past may 
have traversed Africa from coast to 
coast, but, if so, their exploits were lost 
to memory. Not until the end of the 
eighteenth century have we a historical- 
ly recorded attempt to cross the con- 
tinent. In 1797 Francisco José de 
Lacerda, governor of Os Rios de Sena on 
the Zambezi, received a royal order to 
find the best route between his territory 
and Angola. Simultaneously, the captain 
general of Angola was instructed to make 
a similar search from the west. Lacerda, 
who chose to conduct his part of the ex- 
ploration in person, marched westward 


2 David LrvincsTonE, Missionary travels and re- 
searches in South Africa (New York, 1859), pp. 685- 
86; and Jayme BaTatwa-Rets, “The Portuguese 
in Nyassaland,”’ Scottish geographical magazine, V 
(1889), 256-68. 


to the land of the Negro king, Cazembe, 
and died there of fever. His followers 
thereupon gave up the attempt and re- 
turned to the Portuguese Zambezi set- 
tlement of Tete.s The Angola official, 
meanwhile, had ordered the comman- 
dant of Cassange, one of his interior posts, 
to send the required expedition eastward 
to the Zambezi. The man chosen to lead 
it was an educated Negro named Joao 
Baptista, who was a pombeiro, as the 
Angola frontiersmen were called. Joao 
Baptista left Cassange late in 1801, bear- 
ing a letter for the governor of Os Rios de 
Sena. Ten years later he appeared at 
Tete, his letter intact. Twice in his pas- 
sage across the wild country he had been 
detained for periods of several years by 
local sovereigns, which accounted for the 
delay. He started back at once and, after 
overcoming new obstacles, got to Cas- 
sange in 1814. The governor of Angola 
was so struck with the Negro’s courage 
and fidelity that he sent him to be hon- 
ored at the Portuguese court, then at 
Rio de Janeiro.4 The verdict evidently 
was that trans-African journeys were too 
dangerous to be practical, because this 
ended attempts to cross the continent 
for some years. 

In 1822 Brazil under Dom Pedro I 
declared itself independent of Portugal. 
Feeling ran high in Angola when news 
came that the colony’s chief market had 
seceded. In Benguela, south of Luanda, 
an abortive rising took place, the idea 
being to unite with Brazil. Concern for 
the economic future, plus dissatisfaction 
over Dom Miguel’s suppression of the 
Portuguese constitution in 1823, led to 

3The lands of Cazembe: Lacerda’s journey to 


Cazembe in 1798. Translated and annotated by 
Captain R. F. Burton (London, 1873). 

4 Quirino da Fonseca, “Joao Baptista, pioneiro 
da dupla travessia de Africa em princfpios do século 
xix,” Boletim da Sociedade de Geographia de Lisboa, 
LIII (1935), 141-57. 
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PORTUGAL AND THE PARTITION OF AFRICA 3 


rioting and a troop mutiny in Luanda 
itself. Fortunately for Portugal, its mili- 
tary governor, Cristovao Avelino Dias, 
was energetic and soon had matters 
under control. Next came a report that 
Lord Cochrane, admiral of the new im- 
perial Brazilian navy, would shortly at- 
tack Angola. This alarmed the Luanda 
authorities and led to vigorous defensive 
preparations.° The blow did not fall, and 
in 1825 Portugal recognized the inde- 
pendence of Brazil. Nevertheless, it was 
no mere formality that Dom Pedro, in 
the recognition treaty, agreed not to at- 
tempt annexation of Asiatic or African 
colonies still belonging to the mother- 
country. 

From the death of Joao VI in 1826 to 
the accession of Maria da Gloria in 1834, 
Portugal suffered from civil wars over 
the throne and could not give attention 
to improving its African administration. 
But in 1836, with the new young queen 
and a ministry of liberal tendencies in 
power and with English influence in the 
ascendant, an important step was taken 
with the suppression of the slave trade in 
Portuguese dominions. In 1815, at the 
end of the Napoleonic wars, Portugal by 
a treaty with England had agreed that 
its subjects should neither purchase 
slaves nor carry on slave traffic north of 
the equator.® If the treaty was not well 
kept, it was because Portugal’s means of 
enforcing it were small. But the country 
had humanitarians of its own, their 
leader being Marquis Sa da Bandeira, 
who has been called the Portuguese 
Wilberforce. Now, as a member of the 
queen’s cabinet, he sponsored a decree, 
which Maria approved on December 10, 


_ 5Manuel PINHEIRO Cuacas, Os portuguezes na 
Africa, Asia, América e Oceania, VIII (Lisbon, 
1890), 45-46. 

° British and foreign state papers, II (London, 
1839), 348-55. 


1836, forbidding exportation of slaves by 
land or sea from any Portuguese terri- 
tory.’ This also was hard to enforce, and 
Portugal, lacking naval power, could not 
apply it with full vigor at once. In 
Mozambique it met with such an uproar 
that the governor had to compromise 
temporarily by putting a head tax on 
every exported slave. The governor of 
Angola found that he could not enforce 
the measure and, when Sa da Bandeira 
censured him severely, handed in his 
resignation.’ The decree had come at a 
bad time, when, as a result of the long 
Portuguese civil war, colonial govern- 
ment was inefficient. S4 da Bandeira had 
to begin by straightening out the whole 
administration; and, as he did so, the 
decree became enforceable. 

But colonial progress was still slow, 
and most of the possessions showed an- 
nual deficits. Portugal seemed to be los- 
ing ground to its European rivals in 
Africa. Besides the French in Senegal, 
who were crowding the little Guinea 
colony, two territorial disputes dragged 
on with England: one over the island of 
Bulama just off Portuguese Guinea and 
the other over Lourengo Marques. But 
a few developments looked encourag- 
ing. An energetic explorer, Joaquim 
Rodrigues Graga, crossed the interior of 
Angola in the years from 1846 to 1848, 
getting as faras the Muata Yanvo court 
in the heart of Africa, where he was well 
received by the black ruler. Some colo- 
nization went on in Angola around the 
hitherto undeveloped Bay of Mos- 
samedes south of Benguela, where an 
agricultural settlement was started. The 
colonists were mostly former Portuguese 

7Ibid., XXV (1853), 221-27. 

8 PINHEIRO CuHaGas, VIII, 75-76. 

9“Expedicao ao Muatayanvua: diario de 
Joaquim Rodrigues Graga,” Bol. Soc. Geog. de 


Lisboa, TX (1890), 365-468. There are various spell- 
ings of this African ruler’s title. 
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emigrants to Pernambuco, Brazil, who 
had grown discouraged with the New 
World.’® Another such experiment had 
been made a little earlier at Huila, in the 
Mossamedes backlands."' After a heart- 
breaking struggle to survive, the settlers 
finally saw conditions turn in their favor 
and began to experience better times. 

The year 1852 saw the beginning of 
the notable interior explorations by 
Francisco da Silva Porto, the foremost 
frontiersman of Angola. He had already 
conducted expeditions which had cleared 
up geographical problems. Now, accom- 
panied by his Negro pombeiros, he ad- 
vanced eastward into the heart of Africa. 
Silva Porto intended to go all the way 
through to the Indian Ocean but was 
unable to proceed farther than the head- 
waters of the Zambezi. Here he detached 
several pombeiros, who made the entire 
journey by way of Lake Nyassa to 
Mozambique, whence they were returned 
to their home by sea.’ Silva Porto settled 
at his plantation of Belmonte in Bié and 
remained in Angola until his death in 
1890. Besides conducting further expedi- 
tions himself, he was invaluable as a 
counselor to the more scientific explorers 
of the sertao. 

By the 1850’s the time had come for 
another step in the elimination of slav- 
ery. A royal decree of December 14, 
1854, signed by Ferdinand of Saxe- 
Coburg, king regent of Portugal, freed 
all government slaves and paved the way 
for total abolition.‘’ Privately owned 
slaves had to be registered, and the fig- 
ures showed sixty thousand for Angola 


10 PINHEIRO CHAGAS, VIII, gg-101. 
" Ibid. 
% CARLOS DE FarIA E Matra, “‘As viagens dos 


portugueses na Africa e na Asia,” Bol. Soc. Geog. de 
Lisboa, LI (1933), 35. 


3 British and foreign state papers, XLV (1865), 
1073-82. 


and forty thousand for Mozambique. 
Since the suppression of the slave trade 
in Portuguese dominions, the traffic had 
centered at Ambriz, a coastal town north 
of Luanda, ruled by an independent 
black chieftain who was more than 
willing to carry on business. To Ambriz, 
in 1855, went José Coelho do Amaral, 
governor of Angola, accompanied by a 
Portuguese naval expedition which occu- 
pied the town. Foreign slave merchants, 
who included Englishmen, were not per- 
sonally molested, but their traffic was 
eliminated. The British government pro- 
tested the seizure of Ambriz, but the 
Portuguese refused to haul down their 
flag.*4 

Slavery in the Portuguese empire was 
already doomed, though it died a slow 
death. The young king, Pedro V, reached 
his majority in 1858, and on April 29, the 
day of his marriage, decreed that in ex- 
actly twenty years the whole servile 
population should be freed.*> In the in- 
terim, the government, by several pieces 
of legislation, arranged to soften the eco- 
nomic blow to the owners and to provide 
for the welfare of the blacks. In 1869 
King Luiz abolished slavery as a legal 
institution in all his territories, though 
expediency forced him to give the mas- 
ters a right to their former slaves’ serv- 
ices until 1878." In 1875 Luiz ruled that 
the libertos, as the now half-emancipated 
Negroes were called, should undergo two 
final years of tutelage, beginning April 
29, 1876. During this time they must 
contract for work, minimum wages being 
fixed for each province and the former 
owners receiving the preference. In April 


14 [bid., LX VIII (1884), 947-48; and PINHEIRO 
Cuacas, VIII, 120-22. 


15 British and foreign state papers, XLIX (1867), 
1063. 


"© Tbid., LX (1876), 573-74. 
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PORTUGAL AND THE PARTITION OF AFRICA 5 


1878 the last restraints would be re- 
moved.*? 

In later years the charge was often 
made that emancipation in the Portu- 
guese empire was a mere fiction and that 
slavery went on. It is worth remarking, 
however, that those in the best position 
to know were least inclined to belittle the 
sincerity and the motives of the Portu- 
guese government. Livingstone gave the 
authorities in western Africa full credit 
for their efforts,"® and Stanley, who was 
not a lenient critic, awarded Angola a 
clean bill of health as early as 1878.'9 In 
Mozambique it was perhaps a different 
story, and certainly the remnants of 
slavery died more slowly there. 

Evidence of a new spirit in Portuguese 
colonial administration is furnished by 
the work of José de Anchieta. This re- 
nowned naturalist gave up a possibly 
brilliant career in Europe for the scien- 
tific investigation of Angola and the 
study of its wild life. After his first expe- 
dition, the government commissioned 
him, in 1866, to undertake the zodlogical 
exploration of the colony. He returned to 
Africa and remained there for thirty 
years, until his death. Moving about the 
interior and setting up his portable 
laboratory here and there, he discovered, 
studied, and classified numerous new 
species of birds, reptiles, and mammals. 
Always popular with the natives, he 
might be found by explorers at odd 
places in the wilderness, peacefully 
carrying on his research. The Lisbon 
museum owed Anchieta a heavy debt of 
gratitude, for he sent back a constant 
stream of interesting exhibits.”° 

17 Ibid., LXVI (1882), 212-17. 

18 LIVINGSTONE, Pp. 429. 


19 “Portugal and the slave trade,” Bol. Soc. Geog. 
de Lisboa, IV (1885), 355-50. 


20 The life of Anchieta seems never to have been 
written, though he is encountered continually by 


Just before the great international 
race for African possessions began, Por- 
tugal successfully cleared up its two out- 
standing territorial disputes. Bulama 
Island, which the British had claimed 
without much justification since the 
eighteenth century, was conceded to Por- 
tugal in 1870 by the arbitral award of 
President Grant of the United States.” 
Five years later another arbiter, Presi- 
dent MacMahon of France, awarded 
Lourengo Marques to Portugal on the 
able presentation of its case by the re- 
markable jurist, Viscount Paiva Manso.” 
Failure to get Lourenco Marques, or 
“Delagoa Bay”’ as they called it, was a 
bitter disappointment to the English be- 
cause of their rising interest in the near- 
by Boer Transvaal republic. They ac- 
cepted MacMahon’s decision but still 
hoped ultimately to own Lourengo 
Marques. 

In the middle fifties, the Scottish mis- 
sionary, David Livingstone, crossed 
Africa from Luanda to Quilimane in 
Mozambique. This set a new mark in 
exploration, even though much of the 
same ground had been covered fifty 
years earlier by the humble pombeiro, 
Joao Baptista. Livingstone later ex- 
plored the Shire River, which flows from 
Lake Nyassa to the Zambezi, and an- 
nounced the discovery of the great lake 
itself. SA da Bandeira at once insisted 
that this was no real discovery, since the 
Portuguese had long been acquainted 
with the Nyassa region. Livingstone had 
earlier admitted that he owed his knowl- 


anyone who studies Angola in the late nineteenth 
century. A biographical sketch appears in Grande 
enciclopédia portuguesa e brasileira (Lisbon and 
Rio de Janeiro, n.d.), II, 499. 

2*E. HERTSLET, The map of Africa by treaty 
(London, 1909), III, 988-89. 

22 Tbid., pp. 996-98; and Raymond W. BIxLer, 
“Anglo-Portuguese rivalry for Delagoa Bay,” 
Journal of modern history, VI (1934), 425-40. 
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edge of the river and lake to Candido da 
Costa, a Portuguese, but now he scorn- 
fully dismissed Sa da Bandeira’s conten- 
tion. He said that since bygone Portu- 
guese discoverers had left no written 
records or maps of their travels, they 
must be classed as explorers with the il- 
literate aborigines.” Neither party then 
knew that a map existed, bearing the 
date 1775, that could decide the question 
in favor of the Portuguese.’ Still later 
Livingstone disappeared in the heart of 
Africa. The dramatic story of his find- 
ing and relief by the Anglo-American 
journalist, Henry Morton Stanley, is 
well known. Stanley, who then became 
the most famous of the explorers, com- 
menced another African journey in 1874. 
He entered the continent from the east 
coast, struck the headwaters of the 
Congo, and followed the river to its 
mouth, emerging at Boma in 1877. 
Europe had now developed such an 
interest in Africa that the Portuguese 
realized action was imperative if their 
nation’s rights and claims were to receive 
any consideration. The action was quick- 
ly forthcoming. The first step was the 
creation, in 1875, of two closely related 
bodies—a Permanent Central Geograph- 
ical Commission attached to the minis- 
try of marinha e ultramar (“the navy and 
colonies’) and a Lisbon Geographical 
Society. The former was a commission of 
experts to advise the government on 
colonization and exploration.?’ Its mem- 


23 David LIVINGSTONE, Narrative of an expedition 
to the Zambezi and its tributaries (New York, 1866), 
p. 103. 

24 Visconde de SOVERAL, ‘“‘Apontamentos sobre 
o dominio de Portugal no continente africano,” 
Bol. Soc. Geog. de Lisboa, X (1891), 145-56. The 
map appears on p. 156. It is a French copy of a 
Portuguese original and shows Lake Nyassa, cor- 
rect in shape and latitude and approximately cor- 
rect in longitude. There were other maps as well 
(see J. MACQUEEN in Proceedings of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society of London, IV [1859-60], 27). 


bers all likewise belonged to the Geo- 
graphical Society, which existed to prop- 
agate on a wide scale the idea of the Por- 
tuguese colonial empire and the need for 
retaining and expanding it.” Most of the 
society's members were not academic 
geographers, but they represented a 
broad array of talents, including his- 
torians, newspapermen, colonial officials, 
and businessmen, with a heavy sprin- 
kling of army and navy officers. Various 
titular presidents held office for the re- 
mainder of the century, but the soul of 
the organization until his death in 1900 
was the permanent secretary, Luciano 
Cordeiro, journalist, historian, and man 
of letters. Cordeiro literally devoted his 
life to the work of the society and be- 
came the steadiest contributor to its bul- 
letin, which soon began to appear regu- 
larly and which is still a thriving publica- 
tion. Articles printed in the bulletin fell 
roughly into three categories: geographi- 
cal writings of general interest, studies of 
Portuguese achievements in the golden 
age of Prince Henry and Vasco da Gama, 
and contributions dealing with contem- 
porary Portuguese colonization prob- 
lems, mostly African ones. In the last 
category, which was by far the largest, 
the studies were often firsthand contri- 
butions. It became customary for an ex- 
plorer, colonial official, or missionary, on 
returning from field work, to appear be- 
fore the society to make known his ex- 
periences and opinions. The papers were 
then printed, and the files of the bulletin 
thus became the most important source 
for the study of Portuguese colonial his- 
tory. 

2° The commission, after a promising beginning, 
soon proved disappointing and lost its prestige. It 


was superior in official standing but inferior in actual 
importance to the Geographical Society. 


26 Estatutos da Sociedade de Geographia de Lisboa 
(Lisbon, 1881); and Bol. Soc. Geog. de Lisboa, I 
(1877), 49. 
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Soon after its creation the Permanent 
Central Geographical Commission rec- 
ommended that the government organize 
an African expedition, ‘whose purpose 
shall be, as in previous expeditions, the 
linking of.the two coasts.’7 An addi- 
tional recommendation was that the 
headwaters of the Congo be explored to 
strengthen and confirm old Portuguese 
rights to the river. 

The government accepted in principle 
the proposal for an expedition and placed 
arrangements in the hands of Senhor 
Joao de Andrada Corvo, minister of both 
foreign affairs and marinha e ultramar. 
He looked critically about for leaders and 
selected three officers, Major Alexandre 
de Serpa Pinto of the army and Lieu- 
tenant Commander Hermenegildo de 
Brito Capelo and Lieutenant Roberto 
Ivens of the navy.” All three had 
African experience and seemed of the 
right age and caliber for the work at 
hand.”? The Portuguese legislature, de- 
spite the low state of the treasury, voted 
thirty contos (about $32,000) for a scien- 
tific expedition to Africa.’° Senhor Melo 
de Gouveia, who through a ministerial 
change had succeeded Andrada Corvo, 
called the explorers together and gave 
them their orders, which were to explore 
the hydrographic basins of the Congo 
and the Zambezi.** No attempt was 
made at secrecy, Portugal evidently feel- 
ing that the more publicity this under- 
taking had the better. 

Serpa Pinto and Brito Capelo visited 
Paris and London to buy equipment they 


27 Bol. Soc. Geog. de Lisboa, I, 23-27. 


28 Carlota SERPA Pinto, A vida breve e ardente de 
Serpa Pinto (Lisbon, 1937), pp. 33-38. 


27Serpa Pinto was thirty-one, Brito Capelo 
thirty six, and Ivens twenty-seven at the time of 
leaving for Africa. 


3° PINHEIRO CHacas, VIII, 184. 


3 Carlota SERPA PINTO, p. 47. 


needed and returned to Lisbon for the 
rest. In July 1877 they sailed for Luanda, 
where Ivens joined them. Almost the 
first thing they learned was that Stanley 
had arrived at Boma, following his jour- 
ney through Africa. The Portuguese of- 
ficers met the famous explorer, who gen- 
erously supplied them with valuable in- 
formation about interior travel.? An at- 
tempt was made to engage the safari of 
East Africans which Stanley had brought 
across the continent; but, as the men did 
not want to serve strangers, the Portu- 
guese had to hire inexperienced An- 
golans. 

Stanley had largely solved the prob- 
lem they had been sent to investigate, so 
the three officers, whose government had 
given them considerable leeway, modi- 
fied the original plan, and the expedition 
was divided into two parts. The ex- 
plorers proceeded together into the in- 
terior and conferred with Anchieta at 
Caconda and with Silva Porto farther on 
at Bié. Then they parted company, 
Brito Capelo and Ivens swinging north- 
ward to explore the wild Angolan hinter- 
lands while Serpa Pinto proceeded east- 
ward, gradually shifting his course to the 
south as he went.*4 The most important 
part of his itinerary was over the hitherto 
unexplored planalto (“plateau’”’) extend- 
ing from Quillingues to the Zambezi. He 
discovered that the Cubango River 
empties into Lake Ngami and that a 
hydrographic connection exists between 
this lake and the Great Makarikari. The 
governor of Mozambique sent a party up 
the Zambezi to meet Serpa Pinto, but the 


32 SERPA PINTO in a private letter to Luciano 
Cordeiro tells of his meeting with Stanley (Bol. Soc. 
Geog. de Lisboa, 1 [1877], 133-34). 

33 Their adventures are described in their book 
From Benguella to the territory of Yacca (trans. Alfred 
Etwes [London, 1882]). 

34 Alexandre de SERPA PINTO, Como eu atravessei 
Africa; do Atlantico ao mar Indico (London, 1881). 
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officer in command died at Zumbo.* 
They would certainly have missed con- 
nections anyway, since the explorer had 
gone farther south than was originally 
planned. On February 12, 1879 Serpa 
Pinto appeared at Pretoria, and the tele- 
gram announcing his arrival at civiliza- 
tion thrilled not only Portugal but all 
Europe. He returned home to be honored 
by several foreign governments as well as 
by his own. For the moment he was as 
renowned a figure as Stanley, and his 
book, How I crossed Africa, first pub- 
lished in London in 1881, appeared in 
English, French, and German, in addition 
to Portuguese. The flag carried by Serpa 
Pinto from coast to coast in Africa is still 
a prized possession of the Lisbon Geo- 
graphical Society. 

Brito Capelo and Ivens emerged at 
Dondo, on the Cuanza River in northern 
Angola, in 1880. Their exploration, 
though less spectacular than Serpa 
Pinto’s, was of equal importance and per- 
haps more directly beneficial to their 
country. They had mapped a large por- 
tion of the Angolan sertdo and had estab- 
lished relations with tribes hitherto out- 
side the Portuguese orbit. Their main 
achievement had been the exploration of 
the Cuango River, a large tributary 
which enters the Congo from the south. 
Ascent of the Cuango had been regarded 
as impossible, but Brito Capelo and 
Ivens solved the problem by circling to 
the headwaters and proceeding down the 
river. Their reception on returning to 
Portugal was also enthusiastic. 

In 1876, before the sending of the Por- 
tuguese explorers to Africa, King Leo- 
pold II of Belgium had called at Brussels 
an international conference of geogra- 
phers interested in African development. 
They formed an International Associa- 
tion for the Exploration and Civilization 


35 Actas das sessdes da Sociedade de Geographia 
de Lisboa, I (Lisbon, n.d.), 160. 


of Central Africa, with Leopold as presi- 
dent.*° From this beginning there even- 
tually grew the vast Belgian Congo pos- 
session. No Portuguese representatives 
were invited; and though presumably the 
congress was an affair of private individ- 
uals, it still looked like a studied effort to 
exclude the nation whose African inter- 
ests were the oldest and in many ways 
still the largest. The new Lisbon Geo- 
graphical Society did not like the impli- 
cation and urged its government to take 
measures for safeguarding Portuguese 
territorial rights.3? The expensive expedi- 
tions led by Serpa Pinto and the two 
naval officers were part of the answer. 
Leopold soon realized his mistake or 
oversight in slighting Portugal, because 
in November 1876 he wrote personally to 
Viscount Sao Januario, president of the 
Geographical Society, inviting the or- 
ganization to adhere to the high-sound- 
ing resolutions passed at Brussels.** The 
king’s invitation was accepted, and the 
society named fifteen members to the 
Portuguese national commission to work 
with the International Association. 
There was no time, however, to send 
them to a meeting of representatives 
which took place in Brussels in 1877. 
This assembly decided to favor Zanzibar 
as the point of departure for future expe- 
ditions to central Africa. The Portuguese 
society did not approve of this and com- 
mented in writing: “We would perhaps 
have made some reservations regarding 
that preference if we had been con- 
sulted.’’3® Baron Greindl, secretary-gen- 
eral of the association, replied that his 
organization felt that exploration from 
the west coast was already in good 
hands, namely Portuguese, and that the 


36H. PrrENNE, Histoire de Belgique, VII (Brus- 
sels, 1932), 351-52; and J. du Fier, “La question 
du Congo,” Société Royale Belge de Géographie, 
Bulletin, TX (1885), 230-40. 

37 Bol. Soc. Geog. de Lisboa, I (1877), 19-23. 

38 Tbid., pp. 106-7. 39 Tbid., p. 118. 
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association’s limited resources would not 
permit two bases of operations.‘° Rela- 
tions between Leopold’s association and 
the Lisbon society, though courteous, 
were scarcely cordial. The latter never 
quite forgot its own original omission 
from the program and always suspected 
the association of being a mask for a 
Belgian colonial enterprise. Time proved 
the suspicion well founded. 

Why did the small kingdom of Portu- 
gal, poor, burdened with debt, and lack- 
ing industries, capital, and naval power, 
engage with stronger nations in the race 
for African colonies that might prove 
more of a liability than an asset? There is 
no single answer to the question because 
a variety of motives existed. One was the 
simple matter of pride in Portugal’s 
older exploits and a determination that 
the country that had been first in Africa 
should not be left behindnow. Notions of 
expansion and empire-building, so com- 
mon among the great powers, could be 
held by the small ones as well. The fear 
existed that an inert Portugal might lose 
the possessions already held. There was, 
moreover, a wide belief, enunciated espe- 
cially by Luciano Cordeiro and the Geo- 
graphical Society, that a great future for 
Portugal lay in Africa. In the past, the 
nation had lost two colonial empires, one 
in the Orient and another in Brazil. Now 
there could be created a third one in 
Africa, a second Brazil to serve as a new 
field for Portuguese settlement and the 
spread of Lusitanian civilization. The 
Portuguese had proved themselves good 
colonists, and their constant stream of 
emigrants to Brazil showed that they 
still were among the best. But it seemed 
desirable to shift the stream to a place 
where these pioneers could continue liv- 
ing under the national flag. 

Portugal, having regained some of its 
ancient exploring prestige, had no inten- 

4° Ibid., pp. 118-20. 


tion of stopping now. Most recent activi- 
ity had emanated from Angola; it was 
time to put the decrepit Mozambique 
colony on its feet. Andrada Corvo had 
taken a wise step in 1875 when by decree 
he stopped the exportation of convicts 
there. In 1878 the Portuguese parlia- 
ment, following a bitter debate, ap- 
proved the concession of the Zambezia 
district for exploitation purposes to 
Major Joaquim Paiva de Andrada and 
the companies he proposed to organize.‘ 
The opponents of the grant insisted, and 
with reason, that in the past similar con- 
cessions had been made to individuals, 
who then accomplished nothing. But in 
this case the objectors did not know their 
man, for Paiva de Andrada was an 
energetic enthusiast who thereafter had 
one purpose in life, the development of 
Mozambique. At the outset the major 
faced two serious handicaps: the finan- 
cial poverty of Portugal and the strong 
opposition to his scheme in the legisla- 
ture, which caused foreign capital to 
shun investment. He got some backing in 
Paris, however, and organized a short- 
lived company. He used up the slender 
capital in sending two technical expedi- 
tions to Africa. Their findings convinced 
him that minerals existed in the Manica 
region. He was able next to organize, 
with Portuguese funds, the Companhia 
de Ophir, which by a decree of February 
1884 was granted the mining concession 
in Manica and Quiteve, but again the 
limited cash gave out before much could 
be accomplished.” Still undaunted, 
Paiva de Andrada persevered, and many 
of his friends, including the historian 
Oliveira Martins, backed him in a peti- 
tion to be allowed to form the Companhia 


4" Pedro José da Cunna, “Das origens e primeiros 
trabalhos duma grande emprésa colonial,” Bol. Soc. 
Geog. de Lisboa, LV (1937), 79; and Pinheiro 
Cuacas, VIII, 185. 


42 CUNHA, P. 79. 
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de Mocambique with extensive privi- 
leges. Paiva de Andrada got his com- 
pany, though with limited concessions at 
first, consisting mostly of the mining 
rights in the Buzi and Pungwe river 
basins.‘ 

Oliveira Martins being an engineer by 
profession and a historian merely by 
avocation, Paiva de Andrada left him as 
an administrator in Lisbon and went to 
Mozambique, making explorations in 
person and importing engineers and 
workmen. One of his first achievements 
was the exploration of the Pungwe, 
which introduced him to the magnificent 
and hitherto unused harbor lying at its 
mouth. After the bay had been mapped 
by Emgydio Fronteira, a naval officer, 
the town of Beira was founded there, 
named for the Duke of Beira, infant heir- 
presumptive to the Portuguese throne.‘ 
This became a thriving place and was 
ultimately connected by rail with Umtali 
in Rhodesia. Paiva de Andrada’s energy 
was responsible for the growth of the 
Mozambique company into the largest 
colonizing enterprise in Portuguese 
Africa. 

Northern Mozambique also received 
attention but through a different agency. 
Serpa Pinto, following his great explora- 
tion, suffered several years from poor 
health due to African fevers. By Feb- 
ruary 1884 he had recovered sufficiently 
to be named Portuguese consul in Zanzi- 
bar. But his mission involved more than 
routine consular duties, since he was to 
explore and remap the region between 
Lake Nyassa and the coast, from the 
Zambezi to the Rovuma River. Added to 
the scientific purpose was the political 
one of bringing to submission all the 
chiefs in that area, whose allegiance pre- 


43 Tbid., p. 80. 


44 Joaquim PAIvA DE ANDRADA, “Campanhas da 
Zambezia,” Bol. Soc. Geog. de Lisboa, VII (1887), 
720-21. 


viously had been doubtful or non- 
existent.*S Serpa Pinto needed soldiers 
for such work, and he found them among 
the Zulus, some of whom lived in the 
Lourengo Marques district. After select- 
ing, equipping, and training his men, he 
started from Ibo, a northern Portuguese 
post in Mozambique, for Lake Nyassa, 
with young Lieutenant Augusto Cardoso 
of the Portuguese marines as his second- 
in-command. But Serpa Pinto was as 
unlucky on this expedition as he had 
been favored on his first one. The natives 
gave no trouble, but the scientific instru- 
ments were off, especially the theodolite 
which the explorers used for measuring 
angles. The leaders were both good 
mathematicians, however, so despite this 
handicap they managed to make accu- 
rate calculations.*° But two hundred 
miles inland Serpa Pinto fell so seriously 
ill that Cardoso had him conveyed to the 
coast and to Zanzibar, where, contrary to 
expectations, he finally recovered. The 
twenty-five-year-old lieutenant contin- 
ued the exploration and visited Lake 
Nyassa. There he negotiated with local 
tribes and received their submission.‘7 
The original intention had been to de- 
scend the Shire to the Zambezi, but the 
expedition was now in such bad shape 
that Cardoso decided to take the shortest 
route to Quilimane on the coast. 

It was generally supposed that these 
explorers had orders to meet another 
Portuguese party in interior Africa, 
probably that of Major Henrique de 
Carvalho, who at the same time was ex- 
ploring from the Atlantic inland to the 
court of the Muata Yanvo. This ruler 
lived east of the present Angola frontier, 
in territory today belonging to Belgium. 

4sCompte rendu des séances de la Société de 
Géographie et de la Commission Centrale, année 1885 
(Paris, 1885), pp. 623-24. 

46 Thid., pp. 628-32. 

47 PINHEIRO CuaGaAs, VIII, 204. 
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Carvalho, who had a scientific mission to 
accomplish, was also to persuade the 
potentate to discard other white influ- 
ences and sign a treaty for the opening of 
trade through the Angola territories. 
Ultimately, the Portuguese meant to es- 
tablish a resident at his court. Carvalho 
succeeded in reaching the Muata Yanvo 
and wasaccorded the same good reception 
that Rodrigues Graca had encountered 
forty years earlier.** On his way he ex- 
plored Lunda, the most northeasterly 
part of Angola, and paved the way for 
occupation of the territory. But it was 
another expedition, not his, that had 
orders to unite with Serpa Pinto and 
Cardoso. 

Brito Capelo and Ivens had needed 
some time to recover from the fatigues 
and illnesses of their first expedition, but 
in 1883 they had offered their services 
again. Manuel Pinheiro Chagas, then 
minister of marinha e ultramar, in- 
structed them to explore the region be- 
tween Angola and Mozambique and to 
determine the hydrography with preci- 
sion. He intended, after learning the best 
route across the continent, to place a 
string of posts at intervals to facilitate 
travel and trade. The two veteran ex- 
plorers assembled one hundred and 
twenty-four Angolan porters at Pinda, 
a few miles below Mossamedes, and 
plunged into the interior. After crossing 
the Cunene, they tried to follow the river 
Cubango to Lake Ngami. But in tracing 
its left bank they struck a region impos- 
sible to traverse and had to turn north- 
ward. They passed through inhospitable 
country to the upper Zambezi, where 
their provisions gave out and they lived 
by hunting. Silva Porto and Livingstone 
had once crossed part of this territory 


4 Henrique de. CARVALHO, “Expedicéo ao 
Muata Yanvo,” Bol. Soc. Geog. de Lisboa, V (1885), 
476-92, and “Expedicao portugueza ao Muatyan- 
vu-a,” ibid., VI (1886), 133-62. 


and had described it, but it remained 
just as wild as in their day, thirty years 
earlier. From the Zambezi, Brito Capelo 
and Ivens worked northeast to the 
Lualaba, a southern tributary of the 
Congo, and reached Lake Moero, near 
which lived Muchiri, an unusually sav- 
age king. His hostility to the Portuguese 
forced them to modify their itinerary 
and to drop down again to the Zambezi, 
the sight of which filled all parties with 
joy, as the hardships immediately pre- 
ceding had been acute. They descended 
the river to Tete, arriving there in June 
1885, fifteen months after leaving the 
Atlantic coast. The explorers had come 
about four thousand miles, of which 
fifteen hundred were over country 
untouched by Europeans before.*? Since 
Cardoso was not at the Shire to greet 
them, they completed the crossing of 
Africa by continuing down to Quilimane 
and returned to Portugal to receive the 
highest of well-earned honors. Lectures 
delivered by Ivens to the French and 
Belgian geographical societies contrib- 
uted greatly to raising Portuguese ex- 
ploring prestige.°° 

Meanwhile, Portugal had reinforced 
its old claim to dominion over both sides 
of the lower Congo River. After the occu- 
pation of Ambriz in 1855, England had 
forbidden Portuguese acquisition of ter- 
ritory farther north, and Lord Claren- 
don, British foreign secretary, had sent 
orders to British naval commanders to 
stop any such move by force. Hence, 
Portugal had been unable to fortify any 
point on or near the Congo in support of 
its historic rights, and this inability 
furnished others with an important argu- 
ment for disregarding them. It is true 


49 Compte rendu des séances de la Société de Géo- 
graphie, ... année 1885, pp. 559-78. 

5° Tbid.; and Société Royale Belge de Géographie, 
Bulletin, TX (1885), 7o1-21. 

St British and foreign state papers, LXVIII, 
979-82. 
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that during the Franco-Prussian War, 
Bismarck’s government had protested to 
Portugal over the seizure of a German 
ship by a French corvette in the mouth 
of the Congo, thus recognizing Portu- 
guese sovereignty there. But later the 
French explorer Savorgnan de Brazza 
declared that the coast from Luanda north 
was open and under no _ jurisdiction. 
Now, however, as Leopold’s interest in 
the Congo grew, England became dis- 
trustful of the Belgian king and, in Feb- 
ruary 1884, signed a treaty recognizing 
its old ally’s rights north of Ambriz.°%3 
Portugal, having noted the change in 
British official attitude, had already 
taken action in 1883, when the governor 
of Angola had sent Guliherme de Brito 
Capelo, the explorer’s brother, to occupy 
the towns of Cabinda and Massabi on the 
coast north of the Congo.‘+ Nevertheless, 
Leopold’s association claimed the whole 
right bank of the river, including the 
places Portugal had just taken. 

Since African affairs had clearly 
reached the partition stage, Bismarck, 
seconded by France, invited a congress 
of powers to meet in Berlin in November 
1884. Portugal sent six delegates—the 
three important ones being Luciano 
Cordeiro, Antonio Serpa Pimentel, and 
the Marquis of Penafiel. They attended 
with the unenviable distinction of repre- 
senting the weakest power present and 
of having no allies save England, who 
could not be counted on for much since it 
felt that the Portuguese should know 
their place and assume a poor-relation 
status. Yet they battled valiantly and 
emerged with a clear title to Cabinda 
and Massabi, which thereafter formed a 
small enclave, bounded by the French 

st “A questéo do Zaire” (a Portuguese govern- 


ment note to all its legations), Bol. Soc. Geog. de 
Lisboa, IV (1883), 211. 


83 HERTSLET, III, 1004-5. 
S4 PINHEIRO CHAGAS, VIII, 201-2. 


Congo and by Leopold’s Congo Free 
State, which the conference now official- 
ly recognized. They also made sure of a 
frontage on the left bank of the river near 
the mouth. Though the old claim to com- 
plete sovereignty was gone forever, Por- 
tugal had fared better than was to be 
expected. 

Of the general decisions made by the 
conference, the most important was the 
new doctrine that possession by nations 
of territories hitherto considered res nul- 
lius in international law must be effective 
to have any validity. Exceptions were 
made of protectorates, the argument 
being that here governments already 
existed and merely accepted the protec- 
tion of an outside power.* In general, the 
doctrine of effective possession was sen- 
sible, even though certain great powers 
later applied it more rigidly to Portugal 
than to themselves. 

Cordeiro and his colleagues returned 
to Lisbon to face an excited meeting of 
the Portuguese cortes, where some mem- 
bers were dissatisfied with the agree- 
ment. No one was a more jealous de- 
fender of the national interest than 
Cordeiro himself, yet he came back con- 
vinced that the treaty was the best that 
Portugal could possibly get. In a telling 
speech, he convinced the chamber of 
deputies that the half- or quarter-loaf he 
brought was preferable to a total bread 
famine and that Portugal still had lee- 
way enough to create a large African 
empire. The members voted to ratify 
the treaty. 

Nothing had yet occurred to block the 
Portuguese plan to link Angola and 
Mozambique, which was a natural aspi- 
ration and an old one. The idea in its up- 
to-date form came to be known as O 


55 The Berlin Act is in HERTSLET, II, 468-86. 


-56 Consiglieri PEpRoso, “Luciano Cordeiro e a 
sua obra,” Bol. Soc. Geog. de Lisboa, XVIII (1900), 
681. 
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mapa cor de rosa (‘the rose-colored 
map’), because Henrique de Barros 
Gomes, minister of foreign affairs, in ex- 
plaining some points to the cortes in 
February 1886, used a map on which the 
national claims in southern Africa were 
rose-tinted.s7 Barros Gomes did not re- 
gard them as mere claims; he supposed 
that his country’s title was now estab- 
lished. The great block of territory in- 
volved consisted of an expanded Angola 
and Mozambique, to which were added 
the Rhodesias lying between. 

Such optimism seemed well founded 
at the moment. England, by the treaty 
of February 1884, the same one in which 
it recognized Portuguese claims north of 
the Congo, had given what amounted to 
approval of at least part of the mapa cér 
de rosa idea. Both parties had consented 
to free navigation of the Zambezi, and 
by that the British seemed to accept the 
river as their northern limit of influence. 
But the treaty had not been ratified by 
England when the Berlin conference 
met; and, as some of the powers objected 
to it, the pact never went into effect. 

On May 12, 1886 France and Portugal 
signed an agreement arranging for a sur- 
vey of the boundary between Portuguese 
Guinea and surrounding French terri- 
tory. By this the republic agreed that His 
Most Faithful Majesty of Portugal 
“should exercise his sovereign and 
civilizing influence in the territories 
which separate the Portuguese posses- 
sions of Angola and Mozambique.’’s* 
The concession cost France nothing, 
since it had no interests anywhere near 
the regions involved. 

Next, on December 30, 1886, Portugal 
signed a treaty with Germany, arranging 
that the Cunene River should be the 
boundary between Angola and the new 

57 Gilberto Osério de ANDRADE, Os fundamentos 
da neutralidade portuguesa (Recife, 1943), p. 172. 

58 HERTSLET, II, 675. 


German Southwest Africa and that the 
Rovuma should separate Mozambique 
from the German holdings in East 
Africa.’° The Rovuma boundary was 
mainly anticipatory in nature, because 
north of the river the coastland belonged 
to the sultan of Zanzibar, with whom the 
Germans were still negotiating. Since 
Bismarck had no clearly formulated am- 
bitions for a rose-colored map of his own 
to join his two latitudinally divergent 
African zones, the Germans recognized 
the Portuguese right to run the corridor 
from Angola to Mozambique. 

But if England had formerly not ob- 
jected to the mapa cér de rosa plan, it had 
meanwhile changed its course. The pro- 
tectorate which Germany proclaimed 
over Southwest Africa in 1884 made a 
difference. Fearing now a German move 
eastward to make contact with the 
Transvaal, Britain forestalled any such 
idea by proclaiming the Bechuanaland 
protectorate in 1885, which brought its 
boundaries to the Zambezi. Whereupon, 
Lord Salisbury in August 1887 an- 
nounced to Lisbon that England would 
not recognize the mapa cér de rosa claim 
by Portugal since it was not founded on 
effective occupation.°® He particularly 
stressed Lake Nyassa and Matabeleland. 
Salisbury was correct in his statement 
that Portugal had no real hold on the 
interior of Africa. But he seemed to for- 
get that the great powers and Leopold 
were just then dealing in enormous 
blocks of African territory that were not 
even adequately mapped. England, how- 
ever, did not press matters at the time, 
and the question rested for two years. 

Meanwhile, the Portuguese were busy 
in many places. Their treaty with France 
was put into execution when King Luiz 
appointed E. J. da Costa Oliveira as com- 
missioner to draw the Guinea boundary 
in collaboration with M. Brosselard, the 


59 Ibid., pp. 703-5. 6° Thid., p. 705. 
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French representative. Through 1888 the 
two struggled with the knotty problems 
created by an almost impossible wilder- 
ness terrain. They finally established a 
frontier; and, as a result, Portuguese 
Guinea became a small pocket sur- 
rounded on three sides by French West 
Africa. 

Portugal had a dispute with Zanzibar 
over the Rovuma River boundary, be- 
cause the sultan refused to give up 
Tungue Bay, just south of the frontier 
agreed on by the German-Portuguese 
treaty of 1886. Treaty or no treaty, Ger- 
many sided with the sultan, and Portu- 
gal submitted for the time.” It gained 
the small area in question at the end of 
the first World War. 

A railway connecting Lourengo 
Marques with the Transvaal frontier, 
started in 1883 by an American named 
MacMurdo, was completed four years 
later. It proved hard to build because of 
financial complications and because the 
constructors had disputes with the Por- 
tuguese authorities. When finished, its 
usefulness was limited because President 
Paul Kruger of the Transvaal did not 
complete his end of the line until 1895.°° 

In Angola, colonization continued. A 
party of Boers, who had left the Trans- 
vaal at the time of the short-lived Brit- 
ish annexation in 1877, finally found its 
way into this western Portuguese terri- 
tory, where the new immigrants were 
settled on the Humpata. The British 
made some efforts to lure them back, but 
a good-sized contingent of Boers re- 
mained under Portuguese sovereignty.°* 

6 E. J. da Costa Oxiverra, “Viagem 4 Guiné 
Portugueza,” Bol. Soc. Geog. de Lisboa, VIII 
(1888-89), 547-648. 


Portugal, Ministerio dos Negocios Estran- 
geiros, Documentos apresentados ds cortes na sessdo 
legislativa de 1888: Negoctagdes com o Zanzibar (Lis- 
bon, 1888). 


63 Reginald Ivan Lovett, The struggle for South 
Africa (New York, 1934), pp. 127-28 and 342-45. 


Colonists from the Madeira Islands be- 
gan to arrive in Angola in 1885, the 
vanguard of a considerable movement. 
They founded a number of new places, 
among them the settlement of Sé da 
Bandeira.®s The remoter hinterland of 
Angola, however, was still inhospitable, 
and the natives in general tried to main- 
tain independence. After 1889 scarcely a 
year went by without a military cam- 
paign in the interior. 

Paiva de Andrada worked valiantly 
with his Mozambique company and 
made headway. One of his agents, Jodo 
de Rezende, went from Beira to Chief 
Mutassa in Manica and got a concession 
for the Portuguese to work mines in his 
territory. Paiva de Andrada’s represen- 
tatives pushed the frontier westward 
along the Zambezi and organized the dis- 
trict of Zumbo, destined to mark the 
westernmost extension of Portuguese 
rule. When a dangerous native revolt 
broke out in the Zambezi country near 
Tete in 1887, Paiva de Andrada played a 
prominent part in suppressing it. His 
deputies caused the British a great deal 
of worry in the Mashona area of eastern 
Rhodesia. English and _ Portuguese 
agents waged an undeclared war for in- 
fluence over Mutassa,” and it is not 
clear what the outcome would have been 
had not the British government finally 
decided the question by the overwhelm- 
ing power it wielded. 

The death knell of Portugal’s mapa 
cér de rosa hopes was struck by the 
chartering of the British South Africa 
Company in 188g9.°? Cecil Rhodes fur- 
nished the real brain and direction, 
though several ‘‘fronts’’ were provided, 

64 Arthur de Parva, “Expedicaio ao Bihé: estudos 
do plan’alto,” Bol. Soc. Geog. de Lisboa, XIV (1895), 
5-67, esp. pp. 29-34. 

*’ Mateus MorRENO, “Fastos militares da ocu- 
pacao do sul de Angola,” Bol. Soc. Geog. de Lisboa, 
LVIII (1940), 41. 


66 LOVELL, pp. 221-29. 67 Thid., p. 154. 
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such as the presence on the board of 
directors of the Dukes of Abercorn and 
Fife, the latter the son-in-law of the 
Prince of Wales. The object of the com- 
pany was to bring under British domin- 
ion all African territory from Bechuana- 
land to Lake Tanganyika, the area after- 
ward known as “Rhodesia.” This in- 
volved limiting Portugal to as narrow a 
coastal strip in East Africa as possible. 
The inevitable collision of interests 
soon came. The Portuguese government 
had planned to build a railway by the 
Shire, to facilitate traffic along the rapids 
where the river was unnavigable. Serpa 
Pinto was sent there with several hun- 
dred native soldiers and two Portuguese 
engineers, who were to survey a route for 
the tracks.®* The British believed at the 
time that Serpa Pinto had been sent by 
Paiva de Andrada, whom they hated and 
contemptuously called the “empire- 
builder,” but this was evidently not 
true, since the renowned explorer was 
not in the service of the Companhia de 
Mocambique. In the Shire country 
Serpa Pinto met a British agent, Sir 
Harry Johnston, who told him that the 
area was under the queen’s protection 
and who referred to treaties with the na- 
tives to that effect. Serpa Pinto said that 
his mission was purely scientific and that 
several years earlier the same country 
had submitted to Portugal as a result of 
his own expedition, commanded in its 
later stages by Augusto Cardoso. He 
declined to withdraw. Meanwhile the 
neighboring Makalolos attacked his 
force, and he defeated them decisively. 
The question was now one to be de- 
cided between London and Lisbon. De- 
tails of the incident were slow in reaching 
the two capitals, but it was known that 
6 Carlota SERPA PrnTO, appen.; and Afonso 
FerrerraA, “A allianca inglésa,” IJnstituto, LIV 
(1907), 659. 
69 FERREIRA, loc. cit., p. 660. 


there had been a dispute. While the gov- 
ernments exchanged preliminary notes, 
the newspapers of the countries ex- 
changed discourtesies. The Times took 
an exceptionally strong stand, referring 
to Serpa Pinto as the “‘fire eating Portu- 
guese commander,’’”° though the factual 
account of his proceedings on the Shire 
does not support such a charge. 

On January 11, 1890 a British ulti- 
matum was handed to Foreign Minister 
Barros Gomes at Lisbon. It demanded 
that all Portuguese forces be immediate- 
ly withdrawn from the Shire and from 
Mashonaland, stating that Her Ma- 
jesty’s minister would leave Lisbon at 
once if the answer were not satisfactory.” 
Within twenty-four hours Barros Gomes 
had replied, conceding to the British 
what they asked.” 

Feeling ran so high in Portugal that 
the government resigned, to be succeeded 
by a ministry formed by Serpa Pimentel. 
Demonstrations occurred in every city, 
the press shrieked its wrath, and the 
Lisbon Geographical Society devoted 
three issues of its bulletin to printing the 
protests that poured in from the nation 
and the colonies and the numerous mes- 
sages of sympathy from abroad.’ In- 
cipient Portuguese republican sentiment 
was strengthened, for many now called 
the British alliance a mere dynastic pact 
to preserve the House of Braganga on the 
throne, with no benefit to the Portuguese 
people.74 Though the monarchy was to 
survive for another twenty years, the 
ultimatum contributed to its later fall, 
which was the last thing the framer, Lord 
Salisbury, would have wished. 


7° Jan. 6, 1890. 

™ British and foreign state papers, LX XXII (n.d.), 
395- 

2 Tbid., pp. 310-11. 

73 Bol. Soc. Geog. de Lisboa, TX (1890), 8-250. 

74 Marques GUEDES, A allianga inglésa (Lisbon, 
1943), Pp. 460. 
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With England’s demand accepted, the 
Portuguese hoped that the question of 
territorial ownership could still be de- 
cided by an arbiter, as in the Bulama and 
Lourengo Marques cases. Salisbury cut 
this hope short by refusing to consider 
outside mediation,’ and on August 20 
the countries signed a treaty establishing 
approximately the present boundary be- 
tween Mozambique and British terri- 
tory.”° When the new Portuguese foreign 
minister, Hintze Ribeiro, read the treaty 
to the cortes, the members made a noisy 
demonstration in protest, but they ended 
by ratifying it on June 2, 1892.77 

The main African hope had gone, but 
Portugal soon found outlet enough for 
its energies in pacifying the territories 
retained by the treaty. In large areas of 
both Mozambique and Angola its rule 
was still more nominal than real. The 
principal stumbling-block in the former 
was the powerful Gungunhana, king of 
the Vatuas who lived in Gazaland near 
the Limpopo River. Gungunhana’s peo- 
ple were of Zulu-Matabele origin, and 
the king was related by marriage to 
Lobengula. The Vatua sovereign could 
put twenty thousand warriors in the 
field, all men of excellent fighting stock, 
armed mostly with short assagais but in 
some cases with Martini-Henri rifles fur- 
nished them by the British.”* Gungun- 
hana, like his father before him, had 
sworn allegiance to Portugal but evi- 
dently did not take this very seriously. 
Still, the Portuguese would have been 
glad to let him alone, provided that he 
did not attack their settlements or suc- 


73 British and foreign state papers, LXXXII, 
316-17. 

76 Ibid., pp. 318-24. 

77 GUEDES, p. 462. The treaty finally ratified was 
not the one signed on August 20, 1890 but a modi- 
fied version. 

78 Denis Dove, “A journey through Gazaland,” 
Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, XIII 
(1891), 590; and LovELL, pp. 229-34. 


cumb to Britishinfluence. As late as 1887 
Paiva de Andrada, who had visited the 
king and who believed in his loyalty, 
thought it would be a mistake for the 
Portuguese to try to crush Gungunhana, 
since his great military power could 
serve as a mainstay of their authority in 
Mozambique.”? 

In 1894 affairs came to the breaking- 
point. Incited, as the Portuguese be- 
lieved, by British agents, several chief- 
tains more or less subject to Gungunhana 
rose in revolt and carried their forays to 
the outskirts of Lourengo Marques, 
where the terrified inhabitants under- 
went a siege until reinforcements ar- 
rived. Next the natives attacked the rail- 
way line which was the city’s main com- 
munication with the interior and with 
the Transvaal. The whole Portuguese 
regime in southern Mozambique seemed 
to have collapsed.*° 

The home government saw that the 
situation was desperate and sent out an 
energetic man, Antonio Enes, as royal 
commissioner of the whole colony, ac- 
companied by some excellent officers and 
additional troops. Soon after they ar- 
rived, a Portuguese column, numbering 
eight hundred and twelve men, marched 
out of Lourengo Marques and defeated 
several thousand native warriors at 
Maracuene.* This victory had consid- 
erable effect, and a number of rebellious 
chiefs submitted. Others fled for protec- 
tion to Gungunhana, who received them. 
The king still claimed that he was not in 
revolt, but when Paiva Couceiro, a Por- 
tuguese officer, approached with a small 
force and demanded that a certain fugi- 
tive chieftain be given up, he ignored the 
demand. Paiva Couceiro then won a vic- 
tory at Magul, where his little square of 


79 PAIVA DE ANDRADA, Pp. 719. 
8° Am4lia de PROENCA NortE, “‘Herois e coloniza- 
dores,” Bol. Soc. Geog. de Lisboa, LIII (1935), 73-74: 
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two hundred and seventy-five men de- 
feated a native army estimated to out- 
number it twenty to one. This had still 
further psychological effect, and the 
whole confederacy headed by Gungun- 
hana began to break up. The king ap- 
pealed for help to England but got no 
encouragement from Salisbury, who ad- 
vised him to submit. 

Commissioner Enes decided that a 
blow must be struck at Gungunhana 
himself. A contingent of about a thou- 
sand men, mostly white but with Negro 
auxiliaries, marched toward Manjacase, 
the king’s town. On the night of Novem- 
ber 6, 1895 Colonel Eduardo Galhardo, 
who commanded, selected the shore of 
Lake Coolela as the camp site. The fol- 


_lowing daybreak, with the soldiers in for- 


mation awaiting the order to march, they 
were attacked by twelve thousand 
Vatuas. The magnificent warriors 
charged recklessly, to be mowed down 
by the quick and steady volleys of the 
Portuguese, but in some cases they 
forced their way to the square and in- 
flicted casualties before they fell. The 
battle ended in the rout of the Vatuas, 
and the victors, by forced marches, got 
to Manjacase in four days, scattering the 
remaining defenders and burning the 
town.* 

Gungunhana fled to Chaimite, an- 
other of his residences. He still had faith- 
ful warriors enough to provide the nu- 
cleus of a fresh resistance if given time to 
organize. It was then that Joaquim 
Mousinho de Albuquerque, a cavalry 
officer, performed the most spectacular 
feat of the campaign. Accompanied by 
two Portuguese lieutenants, an army 
doctor, and about fifty soldiers, he set 
out to capture the king. The small party 
made a dangerous march through still 
unpacified country to Gungunhana’s 


® Jodo AmEAL, Histéria de Portugal (Oporto, 
1940), pp. 729-30. 


kraal. Mousinho entered by surprise, ar- 
rested the king in front of his numerous 
subjects, and declared him deposed. 
Then, after shooting two of Gungun- 
hana’s advisers who had been particu- 
larly hostile to them, the Portuguese 
brought their prisoner to headquarters.*? 
The king of the Vatuas went to Portugal 
under guard and ended his days as a 
prisoner in the Azores. 

Some traces of the revolt were left. In 
1896 Mousinho, who had meanwhile be- 
come royal commissioner, defeated Ma- 
giguana, one of Gungunhana’s gen- 
erals. This settled matters in southern 
Mozambique; and just previously a mi- 
nor outbreak in the north had been 
crushed. Mousinho left a pacified prov- 
ince when he returned to Portugal in 
1897 to become his country’s foremost 
modern hero.*4 

In Angola the effective occupation of: 
the vast hinterland proceeded more slow- 
ly. Because of the distances involved and 
the fact that only small expeditions 
could be devoted to pacifying the in- 
terior, the Portuguese dealt with one 
region at a time. The decisive battle of 
Mufilo in the country behind Huila in 
1907 quieted a great deal of territory, 
but a few campaigns were necessary even 
after Portugal became a republic in 1910. 

Still, by 1900 the new Portuguese em- 
pire in Africa had been explored, marked 
out, and, in the main, occupied. Though 
outsiders, especially England and Ger- 
many, thought of buying the huge terri- 
tories or of taking them in debt payment, 
the Portuguese were determined to hold 
what they had. The nineteenth century 
had seen them gain their third overseas 
empire. The twentieth would show what 
use they could make of it. 
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ITALIAN ANTICLERICALISM, 1871-1914 


S. WILLIAM HALPERIN 


was a recurrent and pervasive phe- 

nomenon in Italy. It constituted a 
phase of that conflict between science 
and theology, between ‘modern civiliza- 
tion” and religious traditionalism, which 
figured so prominently in the intellectual 
life of the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries. In its political manifestations, 
Italian anticlericalism represented a 
blend of precepts drawn from liberal, 
radical, and socialist sources. Conse- 
quently, the movement comprised many 
attitudes and points of view. But a com- 
mon denominator did exist. It was the 
desire to reduce the influence of the 
Catholic church and to laicize Italian 
life as rapidly as possible. This desire 
united socialists, republicans, and mili- 
tant liberals. It impelled moderates with 
a strong interest in secularization to co- 
operate on occasion with left-wing ex- 
tremists. The freemasons were by far the 
most zealous and persistent foes of the 
church. Their membership cut across 
party lines. They abounded in high 
places and carried on with inflexible 
singleness of purpose. The cornerstone 
of their creed was the belief that the 
Weltanschauung of Roman Catholicism 
could never be brought into harmony 
with the values and needs of modern 
democratic society. This belief was 
shared by a great many anticlericals, 
who eulogized the progress of science and 
the forward march of secular scholarship 
as the harbingers of a better world. These 
men decried ecclesiastical resistance to 
liberal trends. Their goal, they said, was 
to free the Italian people from all remain- 
ing vestiges of theocracy and obscurant- 


P= 1871 to 1914 anticlericalism 
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ism. They contended that the political 
weakness and social backwardness of 
Italy could in considerable measure be 
ascribed to the influence which the 
church still exerted upon the masses. In 
an effort to demonstrate the need for 
secularization, they adduced not only 
current developments but the experi- 
ences of the peninsula from the Renais- 
sance to the Risorgimento. The story of 
Italy’s unification loomed especially 
large in their thinking. Thus, the impact 
of recent political struggles combined 
with the revelations of science and with 
the dynamics of modern liberalism and 
socialism to produce an _anticlerical 
movement of truly formidable propor- 
tions. 

Quite distinct from the main current 
of anticlerical feeling was the abhorrence 
of Catholicism that prevailed in certain 
artistic circles. Here the dominant motif 
was idealization of the pre-Christian 
world. The nostalgic paganism of these 
circles found expression in the following 
lines of Giosué Carducci’s ode, “By the 
sources of Clitumnus:’”” 

All is silent now, O bereaved Clitumnus, 

All: and only one of thy lovely temples 

Now remains, yet thou art no more enthroned 
there, 

Toga-clad, awful. 

Now no longer, sprinkled with holy water, 

Bullocks proudly bear to the altar Roman 

Trophies: fall’n the shrines of our fathers: 


Rome now 
Triumphs no longer, 


Triumphed nevermore, from the day when first 
that 


*Quoted in G. L. BickersTETH, Carducci: a 
selection of his poems, with verse translations, notes 
and three introductory essays (London, 1913), Pp. 207. 
The ode was composed in 1876. 
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Red-haired Galilean the Capitolian 

Heights ascended, threw her his cross, and bade 
her 

“Bear it and serve Me.” 

Fled the nymphs dismayed to their fountains 
weeping, 

Or within the sheltering tree-trunks vanished: 

Shrieking, all the Oreads melted, like the 

Mist on the mountains, 


When a weird black company through the 
ruined 

Marble shrines and fall’n colonnades came 
chanting 

Mournful psalms and litanies, slowly pacing, 

Clothed in dark sackcloth. 


And of plains resounding with human labour, 
Hills that once imperial glories witnessed, 
Made a dreadful desert, and called the desert 
“Kingdom of Heaven.” 


The battle waged by Italian anti- 
clericals derived additional acuity from 
the vicissitudes of the apparently endless 
Roman question. The refusal of the Vati- 
can to recognize the seizure of Rome by 
the troops of Victor Emmanuel II and 
the consequent rift in Italo-papal rela- 
tions brought the weight of supersensi- 
tive Italian nationalism into the picture. 
The law of guarantees, enacted in May 
1871, was designed to insure the freedom 
and independence of the Holy See. The 
Italian government represented the 
measure as an adequate substitute for 
the now defunct temporal power. But 
Pius IX categorically rejected this claim. 
He insisted time and again that terri- 
torial sovereignty alone could meet the 
requirements of his high office. Papal 
hostility to the kingdom and the knowl- 
edge that the Holy See was seeking the 
restoration of its temporal power kept 
the country on edge. They contributed 
heavily to the repeated outbursts of anti- 
clericalism that marked the closing dec- 
ades of the nineteenth century. This 
point deserves emphasis, but it must also 
be observed that the quarrel over the 
Roman question lost much of its inten- 


sity after the advent of Pius X in 1903. 
To be sure, the de jure relations of the 
Italian government and the Vatican re- 
mained unaltered. Officially, the two 
disputants continued to adhere to the 
positions which they had repeatedly 
enunciated ever since the occupation of 
Rome. But their everyday relations im- 
proved significantly. A new spirit of con- 
ciliation manifested itself in their deal- 
ings with each other. It persisted despite 
occasional contretemps, such as Presi- 
dent Loubet’s arrival in Rome in 1904, 
and despite, too, the unceasing agitation 
of freemasons, radicals, and socialists. 

Several things contributed to this 
change. One of these was the appearance 
of a new generation of Italians, many of 
whom did not share the bitterness of 
their elders. Another was the fact that 
the Roman question no longer repre- 
sented a threat to the existence of the 
Italian kingdom. The most decisive fac- 
tor, however, was the fear of socialism 
that gripped Vatican and Quirinal alike. 
By the turn of the century the accepted 
view in papal circles was that socialism 
constituted a greater danger to the 
church than did liberalism, which was 
being forced more and more to assume 
the defensive. In the eyes of the Vatican, 
liberalism remained anathema; but the 
desire for a united front of all the anti- 
socialist forces prevailed, and it was de- 
cided, at least for the time being, to toler- 
ate the lesser of two evils. 

In 1904 an epidemic of strikes swept 
the country to the brink of social revolu- 
tion. At the urgent request of Catholic 
leaders, who felt that there was no time 
to lose, Pius X sanctioned deviations 
from the line laid down in the non 
expedit.? In the following year he formally 


2G. Suarnt1, “Quando e come i cattolici poterono 
partecipare alle elezioni politiche,’’ Nuova antologia, 
CCCXXXIV (1927), 121; and E. Vercesi, Tre papi 
(Milan, 1929), pp. 186-87. 
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suspended the ban. It now became pos- 
sible for devout Catholics to participate 
in the political life of the Italian king- 
dom, which was still denied diplomatic 
recognition by the Holy See. The action 
of Pius X was accompanied by a clear 
indication that loyal sons of the church 
were expected to direct the weight of 
their numbers and influence against the 
Socialists and to work, whenever pos- 
sible, for the defeat of Marxist candi- 
dates. Italian political leaders of this 
period, headed by Giovanni Giolitti, 
shared the Vatican’s antipathy to social- 
ism. They were prepared to make a deal 
whereby liberal aspirants to membership 
in the chamber of deputies would offer 
guarantees of ‘‘good behavior” in ex- 
change for Catholic support at the polls. 
Such a deal was made, and it proved ad- 
vantageous to both sides. The existence 
of an electoral pact between Giolitti and 
Count Gentiloni, head of the Unione cat- 
tolica italiana, was revealed by the latter 
in November 1913. At once there was 
thunderous criticism from the parties 
of the Left. Training their oratorical guns 
on Giolitti, they accused him of under- 
mining the moral and political founda- 
tions of Italian life. So fierce was the out- 
cry against those liberal deputies who 
had been parties to the pact that many 
of them lost their nerve. Haunted by the 
fear of political reprisals, they disin- 
genuously denied that they had partici- 
pated in any such arrangement.‘ It was 
evident that the advocates of religious 
peace had a real fight on their hands. 
True, the state, as represented by suc- 
cessive cabinets and high-ranking bureau- 
crats, looked kindly on the idea of a com- 
promise with its ancient foe. Moderates 

3For the terms of the Gentiloni pact, see A. 
William SALomone, Italian democracy in the making 
(Philadelphia, 1945), p. 40. 

4 Filippo Crispott1, Pio 1X Leone XIII Pio X 
Benedetto XV (Milan, 1932), p. 112. 


applauded this attitude. But very con- 
siderable sections of Italian opinion re- 
mained until 1914 obdurately hostile to 
the church and everything it represented. 
Thus, while friendliness prevailed in- 
creasingly at the top level of Italian of- 
ficialdom, a less accommodating attitude 
continued to find expression in the mani- 
festoes of socialists and left-wing liberals. 

The specific pronouncements of large 
numbers of Italian anticlericals con- 
formed, in the main, to the tenets of 
regalism or jurisdictionalism. The cham- 
pions of this doctrine were avowed lib- 
erals, but they leaned markedly toward 
authoritarianism in their approach to 
problems of religious policy. Italian 
regalism owed a great deal to the teach- 
ings of Pietro Giannone, the eighteenth- 
century writer whose voluminous 
Dell’istoria civile del regno di Napoli has 
been called by Benedetto Croce “an in- 
strument of war against the ecclesiastical 
power.” It was also heavily indebted to 
the writings of two nineteenth-century 
thinkers: Emil Friedberg, the celebrated 
canonist of the University of Leipzig,’ 
and Johann Kaspar Bluntschli, the 
Swiss-German jurist and political theo- 
rist.? The church, according to the regal- 
ists, was the eternal and implacable 
enemy of everything modern. Hence, 
they argued, it must not be allowed to 
enjoy freedom of action; it must be sub- 
ordinated to the state, and the latter 
must be endowed with all the necessary 
power to direct or coerce. They insisted 
that only constant supervision by the 


5 See Croce’s Storia del regno di Napoli (Bari, 
1925), p. 170. 

6 FRIEDBERG’s most relevant work, so far as the 
theme of this essay is concerned, is Die Grinzen 
zwischen Staat und Kirche und die Garantien gegen 
deren Verletzung (Tiibingen, 1872). 


7 BLUNTSCHLI’s views on ecclesiastical questions 
are set forth in Deutsche Staatslehre fiir Gebildete 
(Nordlingen, 1874). 
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government could insure the proper dis- - 


charge of the functions with which the 
church, by virtue of its nature, was in- 
vested. They wished to see the state con- 
trol the convocation of all synods. They 
likewise urged that it be permitted to re- 
tain the right to veto the promulgation 
of bulls and to pass judgment on appeals 
against clerical abuses. But that was not 
all. Ecclesiastical properties, they de- 
clared, must be taken away from their 
present holders and entrusted to lay ad- 
ministrators who would carry on in strict 
conformity with stipulations laid down 
by the state. Under no circumstances 
must the secular authorities acknowl- 
edge themselves incompetent to deal 
with ecclesiastical affairs. The “‘supreme 
and sacred freedom”’ of the state trans- 
cended every other freedom, individual 
or collective. If this axiom were ignored, 
the way would be prepared for a return 
to theocratic rule.® 

Some Italian regalists advocated a re- 
organization of ecclesiastical adminis- 
tration along democratic lines—a pro- 
gram which had been intermittently 
espoused by liberal spokesmen ever since 
the founding of the kingdom. They 
charged that the church was an out-and- 
out autocracy and prophesied that un- 
less something was done about this, the 
process of secularization would remain 
negative in its results.’ The government, 
so ran their argument, could not afford to 
be indifferent to the selection and train- 
ing of personnel for the humbler strata of 
the ecclesiastical hierarchy. Moreover, in 

§ Giuseppe Proxa’s La libertad della chiesa (Milan, 
1874) and a series of articles by Guido PADELLETTI 
which appeared in the Nuova antologia between 1874 


and 1878 are representative examples of this ap- 
proach. 


*For a typical expression of this position see 
“Independenza dello stato e liberta della chiesa,”’ 
Bilychnis, II (1913), 251-58. The article was written 
by Francesco ScapuTO, one of Italy’s most famous 
canonists. 


view of the hostility with which so many 
Italian prelates regarded the Quirinal, 
the state would place itself in serious 
jeopardy if it allowed the parish priests, 
whose influence among the rural masses 
was incalculable, to remain subject only 
to the will of their religious superiors.'° 

Regalism was obviously abhorrent to 
the custodians of ecclesiastical interests, 
but no less disturbing to them was the 
influence wielded by the many dis- 
tinguished Italians who favored the com- 
plete separation of church and state. The 
bone of contention here was Article I of 
the Statuto. It declared Catholicism the 
sole religion of the state. Such an ar- 
rangement was intolerable to the separa- 
tists. They belonged to that liberal school 
which, in the words of T. S. Eliot, holds 
that “‘the public affairs of this world and 
those of the next have nothing to do 
with each other....,” that “in a per- 
fect world those who like golf could play 
golf and those who like religion could go 
to church.’ Italian separatists, like 
their confreres in other countries, were 
firmly convinced that the church as well 
as the state would profit by the applica- 
tion of their doctrine. They contended 
that the church’s past involvement in 
purely temporal affairs had undermined 
its spirituality and impeded the perform- 
ance of its high mission. Equally dis- 
astrous, in their opinion, had been the 
tendency of secular rulers to invade that 
realm of values and relationships which 
belonged exclusively to the savers of 
souls. For Catholicism as a faith they 
professed the deepest respect. But they 
insisted that it must be regarded as the 


© Another renowned canonist, Francesco Ruffini, 
was among the foremost champions of this view. 
See Emil FRrrepDBERG and Francesco RUFFINI, 
Trattato del diritto ecclesiastico cattolico ed evangelico 
(Turin, 1893), pp. 165-66 and 170-72. 


™ Essays ancient and modern (New York, 1932), 
p. 116. 
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private concern of the individual. It 
must not be projected as an organized 
force into the political and social life of 
the nation. Religion, they declared time 
and again, was not the business of the 
state, and politics was not the business 
of the church. Once the ties between the 
two institutions had been severed, a new 
era of harmony and progress would dawn 
for all mankind. In the view of the Holy 
See, however, separatism was the very 
essence of folly and iniquity; it was there- 
fore to be fought unremittingly and with 
every resource at the command or the 
Roman hierarchy. 

The quarrel between clericals and 
separatists was an old one, but it did not 
reach a critical stage until Cavour inter- 
vened. Shortly before his death, the con- 
triver of Italian unity proposed his cele- 
brated formula, ‘‘a free church in a free 
state,” as the basis for a settlement of 
the Roman question. The Vatican’s re- 
action was entirely unfavorable. Pius 
IX condemned the separatist gospel in 
his Syllabus of Errors, which was pro- 
mulgated in December 1864. Catholic 
polemicists used very strong language. 
The Cavourian formula, they said, was 
the offspring of two evil forces: national- 
ism and liberalism. The severance of the 
civil from the religious would lead 
straight to atheism. It would denude the 
government of any semblance of moral 
authority. Church and state were as in- 
separable as body and soul; to disregard 
this truth was to invite irreparable 
chaos.” Despite these strictures, the 
Cavourian formula won ever increasing 
support. It exerted a great and continu- 
ous influence upon Italian ecclesiastical 
policy. But Article I of the Statuto was 
never abrogated. 

12§. William HALPERIN, The separation of church 


and state in Italian thought from Cavour to Mussolini 
(Chicago, 1937), pp. 58-60. 


In the period before 1914 the most 
conspicuous champion of the separatist 
doctrine was Giolitti, who dominated the 
Italian political scene for more than a 
decade. On May 30, 1904 he defined his 
position in the course of an address be- 
fore the chamber of deputies." “Our 
principle,” he said, ‘‘is this: that the state 
and the church are two parallels which 
should never meet.” The church must re- 
frain from encroaching upon the powers 
of the state. By the same token, however, 
the secular authorities must be barred 
from exercising any jurisdiction whatso- 
ever in the sphere of religion. Here, he 
continued, the state ‘‘has nothing to do, 
nothing to see; it allows its citizens to do 
as they like as long as they remain 
within the limits of the law.”’ The task of 
supporting or combating any religious 
principle was clearly one which the gov- 
ernment was not qualified to assume. 

So far as anticlerical legislation was 
concerned, regalists and separatists were 
not always in agreement, but their inter- 
mittent co-operation in parliament re- 
sulted in the adoption of a rather sub- 
stantial body of regulations. Actually, 
some of the most telling measures against 
the church had been enacted before 1871. 
Civil matrimony had been incorporated 
in the code adopted in 1865. The next 
two years witnessed the passage of laws 
suppressing the religious orders. Eco- 
nomic as well as ideological considera- 
tions motivated this action. On the mor- 
row of the occupation of Rome the of- 
fensive swung into an accelerated tempo. 
In keeping with their avowed determina- 
tion to promote the secularization of edu- 
cation, the freemasons demanded the im- 
mediate introduction of obligatory ele- 


3 Luigi SALVATORELLI, Giolitti (Milan, 1920), pp. 
81-82. See also Corrado BARBAGALLO, L’/talia dal 
1870 ad oggi (Milan, 1918), pp. 66-67; and SALo- 
MONE, p. 36. 
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mentary instruction.'* They had to wait 
a few years, but in the meantime other 
matters claimed their attention. Govern- 
ment circulars issued on September 29, 
1870 and July 12, 1871 decreed that re- 
ligious instruction in state-controlled pri- 
mary schools was hereafter to be im- 
parted only to those children whose par- 
ents explicitly requested it. Previously, 
such instruction had been mandatory 
for all pupils.’ Anticlericals promptly 
exulted, for the new arrangement seemed 
destined to lessen the moral influence of 
the church.”® One group of zealots went 
so far as to proclaim a war to the finish 
against what it termed “the lie of re- 
ligions.”*7 In the spring of 1872 the 
Italian chamber of deputies passed a bill 
calling for the abolition of the chairs of 
theology in all the state universities."® 
This measure, which was vigorously sup- 
ported by the anticlerical press,’® be- 
came law early in the following year. On 
the other hand, a concurrent attempt to 
do away with the teaching of religion 
in the secondary schools had to be 
abandoned in the face of insuperable op- 
position.2° The laws on religious orders 
were extended in 1873 to embrace the 


1 Giuseppe Let1, Carboneria e massoneria nel 
Risorgimento italiano (Genoa, 1926), p. 381. 


5§. William HALPERIN, “Church and state in 
Italy during the last years of Pius IX,” Church his- 
tory, V (1936), 78. 


6On the significance of these circulars, see A. 
GABELLI, “L’insegnamento religioso nelle scuole pub- 
bliche,” Nuova antologia, XX (1872), 332; and Luigi 
Pata, “L’insegnamento religioso nelle scuole pri- 
marie e i seminari ecclesiastici,’”’” Nwova antologia, 
XXIX (1875), 337- 


1 Pietro Vico, Storia degli ultimi trent’anni del 
secolo XIX (Milan, 1908), I, 6. 


8 Atti del parlamento italiano. Discussioni della 
camera dei deputati, Apr. 30, 1872, sessione 1871-72, 
II, 1821. 

19 See, e.g., Diritto, Apr. 24, 1872; and Riforma, 
Apr. 26, 1872. 


2 Libertad, May 19, 1872. 


Eternal City and the suburbicarian 
sees." Toward the close of the same year 
the government introduced a bill stipu- 
lating that all couples contemplating 
matrimony would have to comply with 
the civil formalities before availing 
themselves of the religious ceremony. 
Severe penalties were prescribed for fail- 
ure to heed this stipulation. Official 
spokesmen explained that a great many 
marriages were being solemnized with the 
church sacrament alone. Such marriages 
were illegal in the eyes of the state, and 
it was therefore imperative that punitive 
measures be taken. But the bill stirred 
up so much protest that its sponsors were 
forced to desist.” 

When the militantly liberal Sinistra 
came to power in 1876, anticlericalism 
had a veritable field day. During the first 
sixteen months of their tenure of office, 
the men of the Left struck out in various 
directions. They took steps to prevent 
evasions of the ban against religious 
orders. They punished those prelates who 
refused to comply with the exequatur 
clause of the law of guarantees.”? One of 
their principal spokesmen, Benedetto 
Cairoli, publicly voiced the hope that the 
catechism would be declared a “‘forbid- 
den book.’””4 Despite the vigorous oppo- 
sition of clericals, conservatives, and 
moderates, they proscribed outdoor re- 
ligious processions and attempted to 


21 For a discussion of some of the issues that arose 
during the prolonged and acrimonious controversy 
over this question see Mario Fatco, La politica ec- 
clesiastica della Destra (Turin, 1914), p. 30; and 
Aurelio Gotti, Vita del Barone Bettino Ricasoli 
(Florence, 1898), p. 384. 


2 Libertad, Apr. 28, 1874. 


23 The law of guarantees stipulated that no 
bishop could be invested with the temporalities of 
his office until he had requested and obtained the 
royal exequatur. 


24 Benedetto Croce, Storia d'Italia dal 1871 al 
1915 (Bari, 1928), p. 72. 
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muzzle the priesthood.*> They strength- 
ened the position of the state in the 
sphere of education by securing the adop- 
tion of a law making instruction com- 
pulsory for all children between the ages 
of six and nine.” 

The papal election of 1878 took place 
in an atmosphere that was surcharged 
with tension. The death of Pius IX had 
precipitated numerous anticlerical dem- 
onstrations, and the peninsula now re- 
sounded with demands for the immediate 
abrogation of the law of guarantees.’ 
The adversaries of the church contended 
that this statute had already given in- 
disputable proof of its noxiousness. They 
charged that the immunities it conferred 
were being exploited by the Vatican to 
launch intrigues against the interests of 
Italy both at home and abroad. They 
objected with particular vehemence to 
the personal inviolability of the pope. 
This, they argued, represented a species 
of sovereignty that was incompatible 
with the supremacy of the state. The 
government, however, remained deaf to 
their clamor. Moreover, it belied the 
fears of the clericals by scrupulously re- 
specting the freedom of the conclave.”® 

This triumph for the cause of modera- 
tion, and more especially the advent of 
Leo XIII, generated not a little opti- 

2s The battle over the so-called “clerical abuses” 


bill is described in S. William HaALrerm, Jtaly and 
the Vatican at war (Chicago, 1939), pp. 410-31. 


26 This law, which was enacted in 1877, repre- 
sented the beginning of Italy’s long and arduous 
struggle to reduce illiteracy. 


27 Francesco Crispi, Politica interna (Milan, 
1924), p. 86; and Vico, II, 271. 


2R. De CeEsareE, JI conclave di Leone XIII 
(Citta di Castello, 1888), pp. 61, 84, 305, and 309; 
CRISPI, pp. 82, 84, and 87; Camillo MANFRONI, 
Sulla soglia del Vaticano (Bologna, 1920), I, 334-35; 
Vico, II, 261 and 263; A. Leroy-BEAvuLiev, “Un 
roi et un pape—II—Pie IX et le Saint-Siége,” Revue 
des deux mondes, 3d ser., XXVII (1878), 403; and 
Eduardo Sopertt, JI pontificato di Leone XIII 
(Milan, 1932-33), I, 46 and n. 2. 


mism among those who still hoped for a 
reconciliation between church and state.” 
But the new pontiff’s inflexible position 
on the Roman question*® and _ intensi- 
fied activity on the part of extremist ele- 
ments dissipated these hopes. To make 
matters worse, the anticlericals renewed 
their attempt to put through a bill pro- 
viding for the precedence of civil over re- 
ligious matrimony. In May 1879 they 
were able to muster a majority in the 
chamber of deputies.** However, the op- 
position throughout the country once 
again proved so formidable that the 
measure never even reached the discus- 
sion stage in the senate.” In a sharply 
worded denunciation of the bill, Leo 
XIII set forth at considerable length the 
Holy See’s position on this significant 
issue.*3 Undismayed, the men of the 
Left continued to press for legislative ac- 
tion. But their efforts remained fruitless. 
The Republicans, who were more vocal 
than numerous, contributed to the gen- 
eral excitement. They asked not only for 
the suppression of the law of guarantees 
but for the confiscation of all ecclesiasti- 
cal properties.*4 

In November 1880 an immense and 
enthusiastic throng that had gathered in 
Milan to witness the dedication of a 
monument commemorating the battle of 
Mentana heard the papacy reviled in 
language of unparalleled violence.** But 
the Eternal City was the scene of even 


29 Dr CESARE, p. 5; and Vico, II, 267. 


3° SODERINI, II, 46; MANFRONI, I, 378-79 and 
388-89, and II, 3, 32, and 34-35; Vico, II, 274 and 
285; and Hubert BastGEN, Die rémische Frage 
(Freiburg, 1917-19), III, Part I, 106. 

31 Vico, III, 74. 


32 Saverio Criiprizzi, Storia parlamentare po- 
litica e diplomatica d’Italia da Novara a Vittorio 
Veneto (Milan, 1923-40), II, 178. 


33 SODERINI, II, 41-43. 
34 Croce, Storia d’Italia dal 1871 al 1915, p. 77: 


38 Crirprizzt, IT, 201. 
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graver disturbances. Indeed, so painful 
and shocking were the outrages perpe- 
trated by unruly agitators on the night of 
July 12-13, 1881, when the remains of 
Pius IX were transferred to their final 
resting place outside the walls of Rome, 
that Leo XIII gave serious thought to the 
idea of seeking a refuge elsewhere.* His 
anxiety was not appreciably lessened by 
the fact that the overwhelming majority 
of Italian liberals and virtually all the 
nation’s political leaders deplored these 
excesses, which they ascribed to irre- 
sponsible and disreputable elements of 
the Roman populace.’ Of greater sig- 
nificance in the eyes of the Vatican was 
the fervor with which intransigent anti- 
clericals defended the authors of the out- 
rages, assailed both the papacy and the 
church, and reiterated their demand for 


the immediate abrogation of the law of 


guarantees.3* Leo, however, decided 
against voluntary exile. He believed that 


. he would be in a better position to pre- 


vent further anticlerical excesses if he 
remained in Rome.3? 

The next few years saw no perceptible 
improvement in the relations between 
church and state. Francesco Crispi, the 
former Garibaldian who was destined 
to succeed Agostino Depretis as the 
dominant figure in Italian politics, 
rattled the saber in the course of an 
address at Palermo on November 18, 
1883.4° The clergy, he declared, was the 
principal enemy of Italy. Upon the state 
rested the obligation of doing what it 
could to prevent religion from becoming 

3©Francesco SAaLaTa, Per la storia diplomatica 
della questione romana (Milan, 1929), I, 135-373 


MANFRONI, II, 50-53 and 60-61; and BAsTGEN, III, 
Part I, 200 n. 


37 For a typical expression of this attitude see 
Alfredo Baccarini, Discorsi politici 1876-1890 
(Bologna, 1907), pp. 40-41. 

38 Criiprizzi, II, 226. 


39 SoDERINI, II, 57-58. 4° CrtiBRizz!, II, 276. 


a weapon of political warfare. Prayer, 
and prayer alone, was the province of 
the priest. He was not qualified to ven- 
ture into the realm of public administra- 
tion. If he disregarded this truth, he 
would be guilty of disservice to his coun- 
try and derelict in his duty as citizen and 
ecclesiastic. Educational and _philan- 
thropic agencies must be controlled by 
the laity. Otherwise, the temporal power 
of the papacy, which had been destroyed 
on September 20, 1870, would manage to 
reappear in new forms. Crispi’s remarks 
on this occasion dovetailed neatly with 
the current phase of anticlerical agita- 
tion, which centered in considerable 
measure around the demand for the 
secularization of the country’s vast net- 
work of charitable institutions.“ An- 
other issue, which the freemasons were 
most zealous in keeping alive, was the 
fate of religious instruction in the public 
elementary schools. Spokesmen for the 
powerful order emphatically reaffirmed 
their desire to see the curriculum com- 
pletely laicized.” 

In 1887 the horizon seemed to clear 
suddenly. Conciliatory utterances from 
the two camps persuaded many observ- 
ers that an Italo-papal accord was at 
long last within the range of possibility.* 

4" The establishment of state control over the 


properties of these institutions was advocated by 
leading statesmen. See, e.g., BACCARINI, p. 158. 

42 LETI, p. 382. 

43 The most detailed study of the developments 
of 1887 is Virgilio Procacci’s La questione romana: le 
vicende del tentativo di conciliazione del 1887 (Flor- 
ence, 1929). See also Giovanni Bortotucct, La pace 
fra stato e chiesa in Italia (Modena, 1887); SODERINI, 
II, 120-38; Francesco Crispi, “Italy, France and 
the papacy,’’ Contemporary review, LX (1891), 167- 
68; BastcEN, III, Part I, 49-50; Crirprizz1, II, 
328-30; E. L. Woopwarp, “The diplomacy of the 
Vatican under Popes Pius IX and Leo XIII,” 
Journal of the British Institute of International 
A fairs, III, No. 3 (1924), 132-33; MANFRONI, II, 155- 
57; and Maximilian CLaar, “Kardinal Rampolla 
als Staatssekretir und Papstwerber,” Europdische 
Gespriiche, VII (1929), 466-68. 
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But once again nothing was accom- 
plished, much to the relief of both the 
Jesuits and the freemasons, whose ef- 
forts, though exerted for vastly different 
reasons, were directed toward the same 
end: the prevention of a reconciliation 
between Vatican and Quirinal.44 When 
it was first bruited about that such a 
reconciliation might be in the offing, con- 
sternation gripped the enemies of the 
church. It was impossible for them to 
envisage a modus vivendi with the Vati- 
can which would not entail the surrender 
of some of the most precious gains regis- 
tered by modern society. Suspecting a 
trap, they did everything they could to 
block the road to religious peace. Gio- 
vanni Bovio, a foremost anticlerical of 
republican and quasi-socialist sympa- 
thies,** led the oratorical onslaught. He 
indulged in transparent rationalization 
when he explained why he and his as- 
sociates were unwilling to see the feud 
terminated. An Italo-papal agreement, 
he argued, would work serious harm not 
only to the state but to the church as 
well. Uninterrupted struggle between the 
civil and ecclesiastical authorities would 
force the Holy See to elucidate its tradi- 
tions and clarify its dogmas. It would 
spur Italy to achieve further progress in 
the fields of learning and politics. Rome 
would thus give voice to two worlds 
whose coexistence within the precincts of 
the Eternal City was bound to impress 
all the peoples of the earth.“ But Crispi, 
who assumed the premiership early in 
August 1887, did not take kindly to the 
idea of passing up an opportunity to 
show his real mettle as a statesman. His 
anticlericalism was, of course, too deep- 
seated to be susceptible of serious at- 


44 Croce, Storia d’Jtalia dal 1871 al 1915, p. 187. 


48 See the article on Bovio in the Enciclopedia 
italiana (Milan, 1929-39), VII, 633-34. 


46 Crirprizzi, II, 330. 


tenuation. Despite the fact that he was 
now much more conservative than he 
had been during the heroic days of the 
Risorgimento, his Garibaldian ante- 
cedents continued to dominate his think- 
ing on questions of religious policy. But 
he was also a man of boundless ambition, 
and he hoped to outdistance all his prede- 
cessors and acquire lasting fame by 
establishing peace between the ancient 
foes. Consequently, the failure of the at- 
tempted rapprochement exasperated him 
no end, and he proceeded to give free 
vent to his passionate craving for 
revenge. He secured the abolition of ec- 
clesiastical tithes.47 He summarily ousted 
Prince Leopoldo Torlonia from the 
mayoralty of Rome because the latter 
had paid a courtesy visit to the cardinal- 
vicar, Parocchi, on the occasion of Leo 
XIII’s sacerdotal jubilee.4* The Italian 
government’s ungracious attitude toward 
the papal festivities drew acrid comment 
from the clericals,4? whose state of mind 
was not improved by bellicose outbursts 
in the columns of the ministerial press.*° 
Giving scant heed to the Vatican’s pro- 
tests, the premier decreed that Italian 
schools in the Levant were to be taken 
away from the Franciscans and placed in 
secular hands.* 

Anticlerical demonstrations in the 
summer of 1888 were coupled with a re- 
vival of rumors to the effect that the 
pontiff was contemplating immediate de- 
parture from Rome. Belgium was re- 
puted to be his destination.*? In October 
of the same year William II paid his first 
visit to the Italian capital. The fact that 


47 SODERINT, II, 140. 


48 Tbid., pp. 142-43; CLAAR, p. 469; and Hum- 
phrey JoHNSON, The papacy and the kingdom of 
Italy (London, 926), p. 50. 


49 Osservatore Romano, Jan. 1-2, 1888. 
5° See, e.g., Riforma, Jan. 7, 1888. 
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he planned to call on Leo XIII angered 
Crispi, who had reason to fear that the 
question of the temporal power would be 
brought up in the course of the conversa- 
tion. At the premier’s instigation, an 
“Epistle to the Romans” was issued. 
This manifesto, which was signed by 
Menotti Garibaldi, one of the nation’s 
most ardent anticlericals, urged patriotic 
Italians ‘‘to assail the papacy in its last 
stronghold.”’ Simultaneously, Adriano 
Lemmi, the grand master of Italian 
freemasonry, publicly felicitated Crispi, 
who was himself a member of the order, 
on having resumed the battle against the 
curia. In this communication Leo XIII 
was referred to as “‘the Pretender of the 
Vatican.’’>4 

The climactic stroke of the anticlerical 
offensive came several months later with 
the unveiling of a statue in commemo- 
ration of Giordano Bruno, the sixteenth- 
century philosopher who was burned at 
the stake by order of the Inquisition. The 
idea of erecting such a statue originated 
with the freemasons and received the 
wholehearted endorsement of Crispi.’ 
The site selected by the authors of this 
scheme was the Campo di Fiori in Rome, 
where Bruno had been put to death. 
When the project was first discussed in 
the Roman municipal council, its cham- 
pions disclaimed any desire to heap in- 
sults upon the Catholic faith. Bruno, 
they contended, symbolized freedom of 
thought, humanity’s most precious con- 
quest. The issue was not the philosophy 
of this particular thinker but the right 
of mankind to forge ahead in the realm 
of the intellect. If a monument in honor 
of Bruno could be regarded as offensive 
to the religion of the country, then Jew- 


83 Crispolto Crispottr and Guido AvrREtI, La 
politica di Leone XIII da Luigi Galimberti a Mari- 
ano Rampolla (Rome, 1912), p. 262. 


54 JOHNSON, p. 54. ss CrtiBR1zZ1, II, 167. 


ish synagogues, Protestant temples, and 
all other edifices that represented hetero- 
dox beliefs would have to be removed. 
Actually, the most scrupulous respect for 
the rights of Catholicism prevailed in the 
capital of united Italy. Of this the con- 
stant stream of pilgrimages from every 
part of the world afforded indisputable 
proof.* 

Shortly before the monument was 
dedicated, rumors of the pope’s sup- 
posedly imminent departure from Rome 
once again began to circulate through- 
out the peninsula. These rumors became 
more insistent after a prominent anti- 
clerical spokesman was quoted as saying 
that he and his followers wished to put 
such fear into Leo XIII that the latter 
would be compelled to leave Rome with- 
out any hope of returning.’’ The unveil- 
ing of the statue took place on June 9, 
3889. Bovio delivered the dedication 
address.5* This occasion, he remarked 
with evident relish, was more painful to 
the papacy than the occupation of Rome. 
The fall of the temporal power repre- 
sented the conclusion of a great epoch; 
the erection of this monument marked 
the beginning of an even greater one. 
Rome was now inaugurating “‘the re- 
ligion of the mind.” This creed demanded 
tolerance for all doctrines and faiths. It 
sought to substitute “work for contem- 
plation, free inquiry for credulity, dis- 
cussion for obedience, action for prayer.”’ 
When the ceremonies were over, a 
mammoth parade began to wend its way 
through the city’s main thoroughfares. 
The proceedings were fairly quiet until 
the buildings of the Vatican came into 
view. Then some of the demonstrators 
began to shout: ‘‘Down with the papa- 
cy!’ But Bovio promptly put a stop to 
this. “‘Remember,” he called out, ‘‘that 


56 BACCARINI, 331-32. 


57 MANFRONI, II, 183. 58 CrLiBRIzZz1, II, 372. 
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freedom of thought signifies respect for 
all opinions. Down with no one!’’s? On 
the following day, Crispi created a new 
furore by accusing the Holy See of in- 
dulging in anti-Italian conspiracies.® He 
charged: that Leo XIII and his advisers 
were seeking, by devious means, to dis- 
rupt the Triple Alliance. He said, too, 
that they were receiving foreign as- 
sistance. This was a thinly camouflaged 
reference to France, the premier’s béte 
noire. 

Indescribable bitterness prevailed at 
the Vatican.* Leo denounced the unveil- 
ing of the statue as a declaration of war 
against Catholicism, as one phase of a 
nefarious scheme to undermine the au- 
thority of the papacy and to destroy the 
Christian faith.” France, which at this 
moment seemed on the verge of war with 
Italy, apparently urged the pontiff to 
leave Rome in the belief that such a 
move would strengthen its position. 
Cardinal Mariano Rampolla, the strong- 
ly Francophile papal secretary of state, 
prevailed upon his master to let it be 
known that the idea of flight was being 
seriously considered. The Spanish gov- 
ernment was asked whether it would 
provide a suitable refuge,°? and authori- 
tative spokesmen for the Holy See stated 
that if Leo should be forced to go into 
exile, he would return before long as 
pope-king.® Crispi promptly intervened. 
Through Cardinal Hohenlohe he warned 
the pontiff that if he should leave, he 
would never be able to come back.* This 
warning, together with energetic repre- 
sentations from Austria-Hungary and 


59 bid. 
6° Tbid., p. 373. 
6 CLAAR, p. 460. 


62 SODERINI, IT, 163. 
63 CLAAR, p. 470. 
4 Osservatore Romano, July 12, 18869. 


6s Francesco Crispi, Memoirs (London, 1912-14), 
II, 404-5. See also Iraticus, Jtaliens Dreibund- 
politik (Munich, 1928), p. 125. 


Germany, led the Holy See to drop the 
entire matter. In any case, Leo was ap- 
parently averse to moving so long as 
Italy and France remained at peace. 
Moreover, he wished first to find out 
whether, in the event of war, the Quirinal 
would fulfil its oft-reiterated promise to 
safeguard his liberty.” 

Italian clericals persisted in regarding 
the Bruno monument as an intolerable 
affront to their faith. But of more last- 
ing concern to them was the severity of 
the penal code adopted in 1889. Despite 
spirited protests from Leo XIII, new 
restrictions were imposed upon the po- 
litical activities of ecclesiastics.* Simul- 
taneously, Article I of the Statuto was 
redefined in terms that made it less un- 
palatable to liberal opinion.®® Before 
long the country received fresh tidings of 
Crispi’s rage against the Vatican. In a 
move designed to curtail the activities 
of Catholic welfare organizations, he 
brought all public charitable institutions 
under the exclusive supervision of the 
state.”° 

The lull which followed these develop- 
ments proved of short duration. In 
October 1891 a propapal gesture on the 
part of several French pilgrims who were 
visiting Rome caused another flurry of 
excitement. Under the leadership of the 
freemasons, indignant anticlericals in 
every part of the peninsula reiterated 
their demand for the speedy abrogation 
of the law of guarantees.7’ Two months 
later the issue was aired in the chamber 


66 MANFRONI, II, 183-84. 
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68 Francesco RuFFINI, Lineamenti storici delle 
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69 See Luigi Luzzatti1, Memorie autobiografiche ¢ 
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of deputies. Felice Cavallotti, one of the 
most colorful and eloquent leaders of the 
extreme Left, opened the discussion. 
Displaying the caustic wit for which he 
was famous, he ridiculed the notion that 
the law of guarantees could not be modi- 
fied or voted out of existence. He insisted 
that its fate, like that of any other 
statute, depended exclusively upon the 
will of the nation.?? Rossi Rodolfo, an- 
other outspoken opponent of the law of 
guarantees, branded the curta “an in- 
transigent, cosmopolitan, and malevolent 
sect, devoid of patriotism and humane 
feeling.”’’3 He charged that the Vatican 
was forcing well-meaning Catholics to 
follow it own uncompromising line and 
riding roughshod over their desire for 
“an honest reconciliation.”’4 The papa- 
cy, he went on, was a very formidable 
adversary. It was served by a vast com- 
plex of interests that stretched from the 
most wretched hovels to the highest 
strata of European society. It controlled 
the thoughts and actions of more than 
two hundred million Catholics. Yet Italy 
had emerged triumphant from this seem- 
ingly unequal contest. It had success- 
fully stood its ground because it repre- 
sented secularism in the great and ubiq- 
uitous battle against theocracy.75 

The most trenchant statement of the 
anticlerical position came, on this oc- 
casion, from Bovio. ‘‘We must realize,”’ 
he said, “‘that we shall forfeit our im- 
portant place in contemporary civiliza- 
tion unless we begin to develop our pub- 
lic law along secular lines, unless we 
return to the traditions of the Risorgi- 
mento. We must realize that the Italian 
state can be neither atheist nor confes- 


” Atti del parlamento italiano. Discussioni della 
camera dei deputati, Dec. 4, 1891, sessione 1890-92, 
IV, 4392-93. 

3 Tbid., p. 4410. 


14 [bid. 75 [bid., p. 4411. 


sional; it can only be laic.’’”* Bovio at- 
tacked the notion that laicity was at 
bottom nothing more than indifference 
to spiritual values. In actuality, such 
values constituted its paramount con- 
cern. Laicity was a faith; it embraced 
ideals that had their apostles and 
martyrs.77 The state, he continued, 
could not identify itself with any re- 
ligion. In the course of its long struggle 
to attain its present glorious position, 
it had had to fight all religions. Now it 
must make itself the voice of humanity, 
of science and law. Upon it rested the 
obligation of implementing this role 
through the school, the family, and the 
various institutions of public life. The 
school must be divorced from religion. 
Its task was to fashion citizens and men, 
not religious zealots. The family must be 
detached from its ecclesiastical moor- 
ings. The precedence of civil over re- 
ligious matrimony must be accepted 
without question; and Italy must not be 
the last to recognize the right of married 
couples to dissolve their relationship. 
Bovio urged the government to push the 
secularization of Italian life. While this 
was being accomplished, he prophesied, 
Italy would go on to fulfil the mission 
which the progress of civilization had 
thrust upon it.”* He warned that the 
ambitions of the church were boundless. 
In his opinion, the clergy was seeking not 
only to regain ground that had been re- 
cently lost but to restore medieval the- 
ocracy in all its plenitude.” 

Marquis Antonio di Rudini, who had 
succeeded Crispi as premier, undertook | 
to answer his left-wing critics. He re- 
fused to budge on the question of the law 
of guarantees, but he declared that he, 
like Bovio, wished to see the state 

76 Tbid., p. 4414. 

77 Tbid. 
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laicized. However, he hastened to add 
that, to a very considerable degree, this 
objective had already been attained. As 
for further steps in the direction of 
secularization, they would have to be de- 
ferred out of consideration for the re- 
ligious sentiment of the Italian people.*° 

The tenor of this discussion deepened 
the sense of foreboding in clerical circles. 
But even more painful to Catholic sensi- 
bilities were the developments of 1895. In 
that year the anniversary of the seizure 
of Rome was proclaimed a national holi- 
day ;** and the government, amid im- 
pressive ceremonies, unveiled a monu- 
ment to Giuseppe Garibaldi, in whom 
antipathy to the curia had been a driving 
and lifelong passion.*? During the latter 
part of the decade economic disturbances 
and widespread social unrest brought a 
sharp increase in anticlerical agitation on 
the extreme Left. Some of this effer- 
vescence was eventually directed into 
legislative channels by Giuseppe Zanar- 
delli, one of the leaders of the old 
Sinistra and a fervent adversary of the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy. 

Back in 1883, during his tenure of the 
ministry of public worship and justice, 
Zanardelli had submitted a divorce bill 
to the chamber of deputies. Nothing 
came of this proposal, but he decided to 
renew it when he assumed the premier- 
ship in t1go1. Announcement of the 
cabinet’s intention was made in the 
speech from the throne which opened the 
sessions of the Italian parliament on 
February 20, 1902.°3 Clerical circles 
were immediately up in arms. In lan- 
guage that was reminiscent of the bitter- 
est days of the church-state feud, they 

8° Thid., p. 4429. 

81H. L. Hucues, The Catholic revival in Italy, 
1815-1915 (London, 1935), p. 151. 

82 Crirprizzi, II, 540. 

83 See Nuova antologia, CLX XXII (1902), 185. 


demanded unconditional rejection of the 
proposed reform. Divorce, they said, was 
sheer madness from the moral and re- 
ligious point of view.» Marriage was a 
sacrament which consecrated the pre- 
cept that conjugal ties were indissoluble. 
The state must not abuse its authority 
by abetting violations of this precept. It 
must refrain from sponsoring a measure 
which was an abomination in the eyes of 
every religious Italian. The enactment of 
such a measure was bound to produce a 
nationwide crise de conscience. Catholics 
could not separate their faith from their 
sense of duty as law-abiding citizens. The 
current effort to pit one against the other 
was therefore utterly reprehensible.*4 
The anticlericals presented their case 
with characteristic pungency. The state, 
they contended, had no interest in 
sacraments. It already possessed the 
right to determine the status of matri- 
mony as a secular institution and as a 
contractual arrangement. It was there- 
fore qualified to legislate on the subject 
of divorce.*5 The moral argument put 
forward by the clericals did not hold 
water. Divorce, as demonstrated by the 
experience of those nations that had 
adopted it, did not mean depravity.** In 
prescribing marriage regulations, the 
state did not care whether couples 
availed themselves of the religious cere- 
mony. That was their business. The state 
united them in civil matrimony; it now 
wished to make such matrimony dis- 
soluble. This was no concern of the 
church. If Catholics were opposed to 


81 A typical and forceful expression of these 
views is to be found in Filippo Crispotti’s “Il 
divorzio in Italia secondo un cattolico,” Nuova 
antologia, CLXXXII (1902), 110-21. See also “La 
follia del divorzio,’’ Civiltd cattolica, 18th ser., IV, 
No. 1244 (1902), 166-86. 


85 See, e.g., Ercole Vipart, “Sul divorzio,” Nuova 
antologia, CLX XXIV (1902), 478. 


86 Tbid., pp. 480-81. 
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divorce, no one would force them to 
make use of it. They, like everyone else, 
were at liberty to do exactly as they 
pleased. Human reason, not external 
compulsion, must prevail in such mat- 
ters. Society rested on the free will of its 
members. The state could not repudiate 
this truth when dealing with the institu- 
tion of marriage. Moreover, there was the 
well-being of the nation to consider. Un- 
happy marriages meant unhappy homes. 
Unhappy homes meant maladjusted chil- 
dren and a disorganized community.*? 
Leo XIII lost little time in entering 
the controversy. In an address before a 
group of Lombard pilgrims, he described 
divorce as a threat to the moral and 
social foundations of Italian life.** The 
government speedily found itself op- 
posed by large and very vocal sections of 
public opinion. It was the recipient of 
irate petitions and the target of mass 
demonstrations.*? So great did the pres- 
sure become that Zanardelli had no 
choice but to beat a hasty retreat. 
Thus, on this issue, which was decided 
adversely to the church in Catholic 
countries like France and Belgium, 
Italian clericals emerged completely tri- 
umphant. Despite the misgivings of cer- 
tain Giolittian ministers and despite, too, 
the continued agitation of left-wingers, 
who regarded the right to dissolve the 
marriage tie as one of the sacred indi- 
8 This position was expounded repeatedly in 
the socialist and radical press. Similar conten- 


tions were advanced in later years when the question 
of divorce again came before the nation’s legislators. 


88 Several weeks earlier he had stated the views 
of the Holy See in an effort to forestall legislative 
action. See his allocution of December 16, 1go1 in 
Civilta cattolica, 18th ser., V, No. 1237 (1902), 5-7. 


89 This agitation was directed by committees 
that had been hastily formed in various parts of the 
peninsula. They represented individuals belonging 
to all classes and to diverse political groups. See 
ibid., VI, No. 1243 (1902), 103. 


9° CrurBRizzi, III, 171; and JOHNSON, pp. 74-75. 


vidual liberties bequeathed by the 
French Revolution, the situation in 
Italy remained unchanged.” Subsequent 
attempts to modify it proved vain.” 

No less bitter was the seemingly end- 
less conflict over the status of religious 
instruction in state-controlled primary 
education. It was the Socialists who took 
the lead in reopening this conflict. In 
1904 Leonida Bissolati,°? the foremost 
spokesman for the reformist wing of the 
Socialist party, demanded that the 
teaching of religion be absolutely pro- 
hibited in all public elementary schools. 
He and his friends wished to do away 
with the existing arrangement, which 
permitted heads of families to request 
and obtain religious instruction for their 
children. Bissolati’s demand encountered 
vigorous and widespread opposition. One 
of the principal demurrers was Vittorio 
Emanuele Orlando, who at this time held 
the portfolio of public instruction. He 
belonged to the moderate liberal group 
which had little in common with the 
partisans of all-out warfare between the 
civil and ecclesiastical authorities. In his 
reply to Bissolati, Orlando enlarged on 
the ethical value of religious instruction.%4 
He extolled the principle then in force as 
‘“‘an affirmation of religious liberty in an 
eminently Catholic country like Italy.” 

Bissolati found himself completely 
stymied, but the issue returned to the 
forefront of national attention in Janu- 
ary 1908. At this juncture the Roman 
municipal council adopted a resolution 
urging the Italian government to declare 

9t See BARBAGALLO, p. 70. 

2 Alfredo ANGIOLINI and Eugenio CIACCHI, 
Socialismo e socialisti in Italia (Florence, 1919-21), 
II, 1116; and JOHNSON, p. 93. 

93 The career of this remarkable man is portrayed 


sympathetically in Ivanoe Bonomt’s Leonida Bisso- 
lati e il movimento socialista in Italia (Milan, 1928). 


94V. E. Ortanpo, Su alcuni miei rapporti di 
governo con la Santa Sede (Naples, 1930), p. vi. 
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the teaching of religion alien to the role 
of the primary school.% The council’s 
action was in large measure inspired by 
Ernesto Nathan, the current mayor of 
Rome and one of the most powerful 
figures in Italian freemasonry.” Socialist 
mass meetings throughout the country 
clamorously supported this move. The 
largest of these meetings took place in 
the Campo di Fiori, and it was followed 
by bloody skirmishes between anti- 
clerical demonstrators and the police.°’ 
The new minister of public instruction, 
Luigi Rava, sought to steer what the 
government disingenuously called a mid- 
dle course between the Catholic and 
anticlerical positions. In February he 
introduced a bill which authorized the 
municipalities to decide whether re- 
ligious instruction should or should not 
be given. However, the measure stipu- 
lated that, in the event of a negative 
decision, such instruction was to remain 
available to those children whose parents 
wanted them to receive it. It was to this 
clause that the anticlericals violently 
objected. 

A long and heated debate ensued in 
the chamber of deputies. Bissolati led the 
fight against Rava’s bill. He submitted a 
motion which tallied exactly with the 
proposal he had made four years earlier. 
He explained that he desired to promote 
a searching and comprehensive discus- 
sion of this question.** The matter, he re- 
marked, was one that reached to the 
deepest roots of Italy’s spiritual life. It 
was likewise inseparable from the main- 
springs of political and social struggle. 


95 CrirBRizzi, III, 341. 

96See the biographical sketch of Nathan in 
Enciclopedia italiana, XXIV, 302. 

97 ANGIOLINI and Craccut, II, 938. 


98 Atti del parlamento italiano. Discussioni della 
camera dei deputati, Feb. 18, 1908, sessione 1904-8, 
XVI, 19295. 


His own position was simply this: a 
democratic state must in no way lend its 
support to the teaching of any religion. It 
must not permit the majority of its 
citizens—who in this case happened to 
be Catholics—to make use of existing 
public agencies in order to propagate a 
faith that was repugnant to the minority. 
A regime was truly democratic only if it 
abstained from proclaiming a certain 
dogma as its own, if it protected the 
rights of dissenters against the will of 
the greater number. In the field of edu- 
cation, he continued, the state could 
best fulfil its mission by enabling the 
youth to develop freely, without the con- 
straint imposed by a priori norms or 
judgments. The adults of tomorrow must 
be helped to achieve the greatest possible 
receptivity to new ideas.®® So far as the 
content of instruction was concerned, it 
must be confined to those things that 
were so well established, so generally 
acknowledged to be true, that Catholics 
and atheists would be at one in accepting 
them. But if religious instruction were 
allowed, at the option of parents, to re- 
main part of the curriculum, the minds 
of the pupils would be obliged to come 
into contact with a subject matter that 
lacked the quality of unassailable truth 
and about which sharply divided opin- 
ions existed in the nation at large. Such 
instruction was likewise wrong from the 
standpoint of modern pedagogy. Instead 
of proceeding from the known to the un- 
known, from the sensory to the supra- 
sensory, it did the very opposite. It thus 
had the effect of impeding the develop- 
ment of the child’s mental faculties."°° At 
this point arose the basic divergence be- 
tween the church and the democratic 
state. The church regarded certain 
things as absolutely and eternally true, 
and these, it insisted, must be impressed 
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upon the minds of the young. But the 
state, for its part, did not recognize any 
transcendental truths. If it were to do so, 
it would be denying its own essence and 
assuming the character of a theocracy. 
The clash here was the long-standing and 
all-embracing one between free inquiry 
and dogmatic affirmation.‘™ Pitted 
against each other were two diametrical- 
ly opposed ideas regarding the origins of 
ethical values. Catholicism looked upon 
morality as something that came from 
heaven, that stemmed from divine reve- 
lation. But socialism, which Bissolati 
extolled as the quintessence of modern 
democracy, held that morality sprang 
from man’s relations with his fellows.’” 

Ubaldo Comandini, one of the leaders 
of the Republican group in the chamber 
of deputies, eloquently supported Bisso- 
lati.7°3 He declared that the tendency of 
Catholics to confuse morality with re- 
ligion ran counter to ‘“‘all the powerful 
currents of human thought.” Equally un- 
sound, in his opinion, was their conten- 
tion that delinquency invariably flour- 
ished in countries which paid scant heed 
to the claims of religion. Delinquency 
had indeed flourished in times past, but 
it had attained its greatest magnitude in 
the former papal monarchy. It had been 
rampant, too, in the south of Italy 
where, under the protection of the Bour- 
bons, priests had retained control of the 
schools until the very moment of unifica- 
tion. The Rava bill, Comandini went on, 
empowered the municipalities to elimi- 
nate religious instruction, but heads of 
families could come along and say: “‘ We 
insist on having our own way. We want 
to see the catechism remain part of the 
curriculum.” This, he warned, would 
lead to an intolerable state of affairs. 


tI Thid., p. 19299. 
12 Thid., pp. 19301-2. 
193 Tbid., pp. 19316-17. 


Parents must not be permitted to have 
the last word about a matter that was 
entirely didactical in character. If they 
were granted such a privilege, there 
would be nothing to stop them from mak- 
ing all sorts of additional demands. The 
result would be virtual chaos." 

After ten days of discussion the ques- 
tion was put to a vote. Moderate liber- 
als made common cause with the cleri- 
cals and conservatives on this occasion. 
Bissolati’s motion was defeated by an 
overwhelming majority.*°° Thereupon 
both houses of parliament proceeded to 
give their approval to the cabinet- 
sponsored measure. Acting on the 
strength of this authorization, the mu- 
nicipal councils of Rome and Milan 
promptly forbade the teaching of re- 
ligion in all the elementary schools under 
their jurisdiction. But they did not stop 
there. They ignored the wishes of those 
parents who asked that exceptions be 
made in favor of their children.’® Else- 
where, however, the controversial clause 
of the Rava law was scrupulously en- 
forced. 

The feud between clericals and anti- 
clericals broke out anew in October 1909 
following the shooting of Francisco 
Ferrer, the founder of secular education 
in Spain. Italian Leftists protested 
bitterly when they were apprised of : 
Ferrer’s fate, and at their behest workers 
went on strike in many parts of the 
peninsula. The freemasons sought to 
stoke the flames of resentment by charg- 
ing that “theocratic tyranny” was re- 
sponsible for the execution of Ferrer. 
Rome itself was the scene of a three-day 
strike and of numerous antipapal demon- 
strations.'?? Catholic spokesmen lashed 
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out sharply at the fomenters of these dis- 
turbances and insisted that the current 
state of affairs afforded further proof of 
the inadequacy of the law of guaran- 
tees.7° 

Moderate liberals deplored the per- 
sistence of sectarian animosities. They 
rejected the contention of freemasons 
and socialists that an unceasing offensive 
against the church was the prerequisite 
of true progress. The state, they readily 
conceded, must not serve the interests of 
any faith. However—and this, in their 
opinion, was the crux of the matter—it 
must also abstain from persecutory ac- 
tions. It must approach with complete 
dispassion the great issues of ecclesiasti- 
cal policy. These were: divorce; religious 
instruction in public schools; the pre- 
cedence of civil over religious matri- 
mony; the administration of church 
properties; the fate of religious corpora- 
tions; and the law of guarantees." 

In keeping with Giolitti’s ‘‘hands-off”’ 
attitude, the civil authorities tended 
increasingly to close their eyes to in- 
fractions of anticlerical legislation. But 
this was not all. They co-operated with 
moderate Catholic elements in efforts to 
bring about a lasting religious peace. 
The adversaries of the church did not 
dissemble their indignation. They 
brought charge after charge against the 
government. The burden of their indict- 
ment was that the legislative accom- 
plishments of an entire generation were 
being systematically wrecked. A par- 
ticularly fecund source of contention was 
the failure to enforce the laws on re- 


8 CriiBRizzi, III, 348 n. 

09 See, for example, the views expressed in A. 
De Viti de Marco, Un trentennio di lotte politiche 
(1894-1922) (Rome, 1929), p. 319. 


ligious corporations."’° In 1913 a well- 
known lawyer of anticlerical outlook, 
Cosmo Serembe, published a book en- 
titled I] pericolo clericale in Italia. After 
surveying current problems of church- 
state relations, he expressed alarm over 
the revival of monastic orders in defiance 
of the existing ban." Without doubt his 
attitude reflected the uneasiness which 
now gripped large sections of leftist 
opinion. This uneasiness was enhanced 
by the fact that in June 1914 control of 
the Roman municipal council, which for 
long had been a stronghold of free- 
masonry, passed into the hands of a 
coalition of clericals and moderate liber- 
als."? The regrouping of forces which the 
Gentiloni pact portended in the sphere of 
national politics was beginning to assert 
itself in local contests as well. The pros- 
pects for ultimate concord between 
church and state brightened perceptibly. 
The anticlericals, however, had no in- 
tention of relaxing their efforts. They 
clung to the belief that any compromise 
with the church would bring in the end 
a return to theocracy. Accordingly, they 
sought to rally their followers for a re- 
sumption of the apparently interminable 
struggle. This was the situation when the 
first World War engulfed Europe. There- 
after, other questions monopolized the 
attention of the Italian people. 
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110 The problem of implementing these laws had 
bristled with difficulties from the very beginning. A 
great many Italians had frowned on the prohibition. 
Divergent judicial interpretations of the statutes in 
question had created further complications. 


111 For a discussion of some of the issues raised by 
Serembe see Mario Fatco’s “La soppressione dei 
conventi,” Rivista d’Italia, XVII, Part I (1914), 
664-84. 
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THE GERMAN SOCIALISTS AND THE FOREIGN POLICY OF THE 
REICH FROM THE LONDON CONFERENCE TO RAPALLO 


WILLIAM MAEHL 


E policy of fulfilling the Treaty 
of Versailles did not originate, as 
Arnold Brecht implies,’ with Wal- 

ther Rathenau in 1922 but with the Ma- 
jority and Independent Socialists—with 
Hermann Miiller, Gustav Bauer, Hugo 
Haase, even Philipp Scheidemann—and 
as early as 1919. The past policies and 
acts of the Social Democrats, who were 
essentially pacifist and Western in their 
Weltanschauung, determined that they 
should be the most zealous advocates of 
conciliating the foe. In 1914 they had 
tried to avert war.” When this proved im- 
possible, they had urged an early peace 
of forgiveness without indemnities and 
with boundaries established on the basis 
of the self-determination of peoples.* 


Prelude to silence (New York, 1944), p. 18. 


2 For the history of the Social Democratic party 
on the eve of the conflict see especially F. PFEMFERT, 
Die deutsche Sozialdemokratie bis rorq (Berlin, 
1919); E. DOERZBACHER, Die deutsche Sozialdemo- 
kratie und die nationale Machtpolitik bis 1914 (Gotha, 
1920); K. MANDELBAUM, Die Erérterungen innerhalb 
der deutschen Sozialdemokratie tiber das Problem des 
Imperialismus, 1895-1914 (Frankfort on the Main, 
1929); Eduard Davin, Die Sozialdemokratie im 
Weltkrieg (Berlin, 1915); Richard MUtLitEr, Vom 
Kaiserreich zur Republik (Vienna, 1924), I; Konrad 
HAENtscH, Die deutsche Sozialdemokratie in und 
nach dem Weltkriege (Berlin, 1916); and Curt ScH6n, 
Der “Vorwarts” und die Kriegserklarung (Berlin, 
I9IQ). 

3 Socialist views on foreign policy and war aims 
during the conflict are treated by MULLER; Richard 
BERGER, Die deutsche Sozialdemokratie im dritten 
Kriegsjahr (Munich-Gladbach, 1917); L. KANTORO- 
wicz, Die Sozialdemokratische Presse Deutschlands 
(Tiibingen, 1922); H. HerzFELD, Die deutsche Sozial- 
demokratie und die Auflésung der nationalen Einheits- 
front im Weltkrieg (Leipzig, 1928); and Ernst 


.Draun, Das Archiv der Sozialdemokratischen Partei 


Deutschlands, seine Geschichte und Sammlungen (Ber- 
lin, 1920), and Revolutions-Chronik der Jahre 1914-20 
(Berlin, 1920). The work by Edwyn BEvAN, German 


Their main ambition during the war was 
the restoration of the solidarity of the 
western proletariat as the guarantee of 
European living standards and culture. 
They believed with an unimpeachable 
sincerity in the ideal of comradely co- 
operation among the workers of England, 
France, Belgium, Germany, and other 
advanced European countries. Sustained 
by this belief, the German Socialists did 
everything within their power to inspire 
the Allied peoples with confidence in the 
new and democratic Reich. After the 
November revolution the Social Demo- 
cratic party (Sozialdemokratische Partei 
Deutschlands or S.P.D.) and its smaller 
offshoot, the Independent Social Dem- 
ocratic party (Unabhingige Sozial- 
demokratische Partei Deutschlands or 
U.S.P.D.),4 formed a government that 
made earnest efforts to remodel Ger- 
many along Western lines and to ac- 
commodate Allied wishes. The Socialist 
ministers carried out the exceptionally 
severe terms of the Armistice, turned a 
cold shoulder to pariah Soviet Russia, 


social democracy during the war (New York, 1919), is 
marred by prejudice. Philipp ScHEEMANN, Memoi- 
ren eines Sozialdemokraten (Dresden, 1928), contains 
much illuminating information, but its value is some- 
what lessened by the fact that much of the work was 
written from memory and years after the events de- 
scribed. 


4 A history of the U.S.P.D. is badly needed. The 
only one extant, E. PRAGER, Geschichte der Unab- 
haingige Sozialdemokratischen Partei Deutschlands 
(Berlin, 1921), is inadequate and dated. This should 
be supplemented with MULLER, I and II; E. Haase, 
Hugo Haase: sein Leben und Wirken (Berlin, 1929); 
Richard Lrprnsxi, Die Sozialdemokratie von thren 
Anfangen bis zur Gegenwart (Berlin, 1927); and 
Siegfried Marck, Reformismus und Radikalismus in 
der deutschen Sozialdemokratie (Berlin, 1927). 
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and showed deference and even pusil- 
lanimity to France’s protégé, Poland. 
Such was the prolegomenon to the 
later policy of fulfilment. 

The Socialists were chagrined when 
the Allies broke their pledge, given on 
November 5, 1918,5 to make peace on 
the basis of the Fourteen Points. But the 
Weimar government had no alternative 
except to submit to the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. The policy of conciliating the 
West, which had alienated Russia, and 
the military impotence of the Reich 
pointed to capitulation as the only 
course. The Socialists, who dominated 
the government, consoled themselves 
with the hope that by carrying out the 
treaty provisions Germany might even- 
tually win the foreign support necessary 
to resist French efforts to dismember the 
Reich. Toward this goal of minimum se- 
curity the German cabinets of the post- 
war period toiled without clangor of 
arms and with industry and integrity. 
The production and delivery figures are 
evidence of the effort made toward ful- 
filment between 1g1g and 1922. 

On several occasions in 1919 and 1920 
the Allies threatened to enforce military 
sanctions against Germany for alleged 
violations of the treaty. Instead of mak- 
ing concessions to the struggling democ- 
racy, heavily assailed by its domestic 
foes, the Allies resorted to tactics that 
made impossible the orderly exercise of 
central authority within the Reich. 
France was the worst offender. By pro- 
moting separatism, encouraging confu- 
sion in the western industrial districts, 
and extending its zone of occupation, 
France made life miserable for the young 
republic. In April 1920 the Majority 
Socialist chancellor, Hermann Miller, 


S Vorgeschichte des Waffenstillstands: amtliche Ur- 
kunden (Berlin, 1919), No. 101; Prince Max von 
BavEeN, Erinnerungen und Dokumente (Stuttgart, 
1928), pp. 593-04; and SCHEIDEMANN, II, 263-64. 


confessed the failure of all efforts to ap- 
pease France.° 

It was the grand illusion of the Ger- 
man Socialists that France’s allies would 
soon desert it because of its evident am- 
bition to rule Europe. But this belief 
found no confirmation in the results of 
the conferences of Spa, Paris, and Lon- 
don. All these established the unity of 
France and England and the isolation of 
Germany.’ An array of impossible repa- 
rations demands, going far beyond any 
reasonable construction of Allied claims 
under the peace treaty, was paraded be- 
fore the German delegation at Paris in 
January 1921 and at London in March 
of the same year.* The Allies were in 
agreement in demanding a total of two 
hundred and twenty-six milliard gold 
marks plus a variable levy of 12 per cent 
of the value of Germany’s exports over 
forty-two years. The total German in- 
debtedness—about two hundred and 
seventy milliard gold marks—was con- 
siderably more than the entire national 
wealth of the country in 1921. The Ma- 


6 Verhandlungen der verfassunggebenden deutschen 
Nationalversammlung (Stenographische Berichte), 
CCCXXXIII (Apr. 12, 1920), 5048-54; and Die 
deutsche Nationalversammlung im Jahre 1910, ed. E. 
HEILFRON (Berlin, 1920), [X, 290-96. 


7 For Socialist editorial reaction to the Spa and 
Paris conferences see ‘‘Das deutsche Angebot,”’ Vor- 
warts, July 16 and 17, 1920; Fretheit, July 17, 1920; 
“Spa,”’ Neue Zeit, XX XVIII (1920), 385-90; Erwin 
Barto, “Das Resultat von Spa,” Neue Zeit, 
XXXVIII (1920), 416-20; Max CoHEN, “‘Die Kon- 
ferenz in Spa,” Sozialistische Monatshefte, LIV 
(1920), 580-87, and “Zur Londoner Konferenz,”’ ibid., 
LVI (1921), 172-78; Heinrich Peuss, “Nur nicht 
verzweifeln!” Sozialistische Monatshefte, LIV (1920), 
638-42; ‘Deutschland und die Pariser Beschliisse,” 
Vorwarts, Feb. 1, 1921; Fretheit, Feb. 1, 1921; and 
Ludwig QuEssEL, ‘Das Zahlungsprogramm fiir die 
Wiedergutmachungsschuld,”’ Socialistische Monats- 
hefte, LVI (1921), 125-31. 


8 For the decisions taken at the important Paris 
and London conferences see Carl BERGMANN, Der 
Weg der Reparation: von Versailles wiber den Dawes 
Plan zum Ziel (Frankfort on the Main, 1926), pp. 
66-75 and 88-93. 
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jority Socialist organ, the Vorwarts, 
called the Paris decision ‘‘perhaps the 
greatest parody in world history” and 
denounced it as contravening Article 233 
of the peace treaty.’ An opposition group 
within the S.P.D., which advocated a 
French or continental orientation, agreed 
that the decision was severe but insisted 
that it illustrated the bankruptcy of the 
official Anglo-Saxon orientation. This 
group believed that it was naive to 
expect succor from England.’? The 
U.S.P.D., recently purged of its revolu- 
tionary left wing, took no strong stand 
toward the Paris and London decisions 
but pressed for the continuation of ne- 
gotiations.* These, however, were bro- 
ken off in March 1921. Immediately there- 
after Marshal Foch sent his troops into 
the Rhine ports of Dusseldorf, Duisberg, 
and Ruhrort, and in these places the 
German customs were seized. The Social- 
ists applauded the Centrist chancellor, 
Konstantin Fehrenbach, when he cen- 
sured the use of force against a defense- 
less people. Nevertheless, both the 
S.P.D. and the U.S.P.D. insisted upon 
the resumption of negotiations.” 

Feeling that England had failed it, the 
Fehrenbach government now sought to 
secure the mediation of the United States 
between Germany and the Entente. The 

9“Deutschland und die Pariser Beschliisse,’’ 
Vorwarts, Feb. 1, 1921. 

™ QUESSEL, loc. cit., p. 126. 


™t See the speech by Georg LEDEBOUR in Verhand- 
lungen des Reichstags (Stenographische Berichte) 
(hereafter cited as ‘Reichstagsverhandlungen’’), 
CCCXLVII (Feb. 2, 1921), 2312-16. 


2 Speeches by Otto Wets (S.P.D.) and by Ru- 
dolf BreitscHemD (U.S.P.D.), ibid., CCCXLVIII 
(Mar. 12, 1921), 2851-58 and 2866-74. Cf. the views 
of the opposition Socialists in the $.P.D., who took 
the government to task for failing to present a clear 
and practical set of counterproposals which should 
take into account the need to reconstruct northeast- 
ern France and Belgium (L. QuEssEL, “Wiederauf- 
bau und Kontinentalwirtschaft,” Sozialistische 
Monatshefte, LVI [1921], 217-22). 


Majority Socialists, who were not repre- 
sented in the cabinet, sympathized with 
the aim of Foreign Minister Walther 
Simons."3 But, on the whole, the confi- 
dence of the S.P.D. in the government 
was declining. It was not simply that 
Simons had failed to mollify the French 
attitude but that his failures were 
jeopardizing the life of the republic, as 
was illustrated by the March 1921 Com- 
munist uprising and by rumors that an- 
other reactionary Putsch like Kapp’s was 
about to be launched. Only two things 
induced the Majority Socialists to con- 
tinue a wavering support of the govern- 
ment: the lack of a good Socialist substi- 
tute for Simons, who was completely 
conversant with all moves past and pres- 
ent on the diplomatic chessboard; and 
the conviction, based on sad experience, 
that the Allies would treat a Socialist 
government no better than a bourgeois 
one. 

Simons caused considerable annoy- 
ance in the reichstag when on April 26 
he blandly disclosed that without con- 
sulting parliament he had sent two notes 
to the American chargé d’affaires, re- 
questing American mediation."4 The for- 
eign minister said that he was aware of 
the enormous responsibility that he had 
assumed but denied that he had acted 
undemocratically. Hermann Miller, 
chairman of the S.P.D. reichstag group, 
mildly chided the foreign minister for 
his action but conceded that the earnest 
tone of the note to Harding was proof 
that Simons sought only the best inter- 
ests of the German people. The Inde- 
pendent Socialist spokesman, Rudolf 
Breitscheid, was less*gentle in his criti- 

'§ Thus Heinrich Cunow declared that America 
was financially interested in rehabilitating Germany 
(“Hardings Politik,’ Neue Zeit, XXXIX [1921], 
I-5). 

"4 Reichstagsverhandlungen, CCCXLIX (Apr. 26, 
1921), 3413-23. 
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cism."® He accused the government of 
following a policy of resignation and 
drift. He regretted, moreover, that the 
foreign minister seemed to have left the 
impression that he was not disposed to 
take the initiative in resuming negotia- 
tions until the French had evacuated the 
cities on the Right Bank of the Rhine. 
His assault climaxed in an indictment of 
the reckless policy of a cabinet that 
had placed before Germany the iron 
choice of accepting the Paris demands or 
of submitting to sanctions. “We are of 
the opinion that this government, which 
is purely bourgeois in character,’ said 
Breitscheid, ‘‘has gambled with the in- 
terests of the German people in the last 
few weeks. The note to America—that 
was placing the future of the nation on a 
single card!” 

Toward the end of April it was evident 
that the government was rapidly losing 
the support of the Left. The Vorwarts 
was beginning to discuss the advisability 
of forming a cabinet under Socialist 
leadership.** Simons’ new defense of his 
policy before the reichstag on April 28 
failed to impress anyone."’ His personal 
vindication was forgotten in the excite- 
ment occasioned by the news that he 
brought to the chamber. He reported 
that the cabinet was in receipt of an ul- 
timatum from the Reparations Commis- 
sion. The note had set the German lia- 
bility at one hundred and thirty-two 
milliard gold marks but had left the gov- 
ernment only a few days in which to ex- 
amine the details of the decision. The 
Allies were demanding anew the sur- 
render of the entire gold reserve of the 
Reichsbank to the Bank of France. 
Should the German government fail to 
agree to the payment of what remained 


8 Ibid. (Apr. 27, 1921), pp. 3442-51. 
© Vorwarts, Apr. 24 and 25, 1921. 
'7 Reichstagsverhandlungen, CCCXLIX, 3471-80. 


in spite of reductions still an impossible 
sum, the Allies would resort to further 
military sanctions. 

The difficulties of the Fehrenbach- 
Simons cabinet were aggravated by a 
Polish attempt forcibly to set aside the 
verdict of the Upper Silesian plebiscite of 
March 20, 1921, which had yielded an 
impressive majority for Germany.” In 
his speech of April 28 Simons had told 
the reichstag that some three hundred 
thousand Polish troops were concentrat- 
ed along the Upper Silesian frontier, and 
on May 3 he brought the alarming news 
that the attack in force upon the region 
had commenced.” 

The inability of the Fehrenbach- 
Simons cabinet to rescue Upper Silesia 
undoubtedly contributed to the political 
crisis,”° but it was really the reparations 
dilemma that provoked the cabinet’s res- 
ignation. Late on May 3 Berlin learned 
that the American government had re- 
jected Simons’ request for mediation.” 
The United States government did not 
regard the German counterproposals as 
an adequate basis for reparations con- 
versations with the Entente. Hot on the 
heels of the American note came one 
from the Entente embodying the Allies’ 
final decisions regarding the amount, 
time, and nature of the payments de- 
manded from the Reich.” The German 
government was required to accept the 
terms within six days, under pain of oc- 

8A total of 707,605 electors had voted for 
Prussia; only 479,359, despite ruses to enlarge this 
total, had cast their ballots for Poland (Robert 
Macuray, The Poland of Pilsudski London, 1936), 
p- 139). 

19 Reichstagsverhandlungen, CCCXLIX, 3556-57. 


20 For Socialist expressions of opinion on the Up- 
per Silesian question see Theodor Miter, “Zur 
Abstimmung in Oberschlesien,’’ Newe Zeit, XX XIX 
(1921), 6-9, and “Das unteilbare Oberschlesien,” 
ibid., pp. 49-52. 

21 Frankfurter Zeitung, May 4, 1921. 

2 Tbid., May 6, 1921. 
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cupation of the whole Ruhr Valley. The 
note from London arrived during the 
night of May 5-6 when the Fehrenbach 
government was already in dissolution. 

Among other things, the London ulti- 
matum demanded the immediate and 
full payment of twelve milliard gold 
marks, which, according to Article 235 of 
the treaty, had fallen due on May 1, 
1921 and which had allegedly not been 
paid im toto. The ultimatum also de- 
manded disarmament down to treaty 
level and the punishment of ‘‘ war crimi- 
nals.”’ Only three parties were unequivo- 
cally and unanimously in favor of accept- 
ing the ultimatum. These were the two 
Socialist parties and the Center.?3 For a 
fortnight past the Majority Socialists 
had been hinting that they preferred to 
accept the Paris decisions rather than 
face new sanctions.*4 This view was 
shared by the Independent Socialists.’5 
Both S.P.D. and U.S.P.D. now de- 
nounced the Allied ultimatum as a treaty 
violation but strongly favored accept- 
ance because they feared that worse 
terms would follow rejection.” The So- 
cialists, however, emphasized the fact 
that acceptance without the loyal co- 
operation of big business would be an 
empty gesture. 

With the London ultimatum due to 
expire at midnight on the 11th the Com- 
munist organ, Rote Fahne, and the news- 
papers of the Right—the Kreuzzeitung, 
Tagliche Rundschau, and Deutsche Allge- 
meine Zeitung—clamored for rejection. 
But, although Oskar Hergt, Count 


23 Schulthess’ Europdischer Geschichtskalender 
(hereafter cited as “Schulthess’’) (1921), Part I, p. 
157. 

24 Vorwarts, Apr. 23 and 25 and May 3 and 4, 
1921. 

% Freiheit, May 2, 3, and 4, 1921. 


2° Vorwdrts, May 9 and 10, 1921; and Fretheit, 
May 8 and 9, 1921. 


Kuno Westarp, and Hugo Stinnes beat 
the drums of resistance, it was ob- 
served that neither the German Na- 
tionalists (Deutsch-nationale Volkspar- 
tei or D.N.V.P.) nor the German Peo- 
ple’s party (Deutsche Volkspartei or 
D.V.P.) was willing to form a cabinet. 
Their leaders were apparently aware that 
a government of nonfulfilment would 
not last a week. 

With the Ruhr and Upper Silesia 
simultaneously at stake—an unprece- 
dented crisis in German history—the 
Majority Socialists decided, on May 9, to 
enter a new government in collaboration 
with the Center. Otto Wels told the 
reichstag: “‘ The Social Democratic group 
has decided to participate in a govern- 
ment which, by accepting the ultimatum, 
will save Germany from the immediate 
catastrophic consequences of rejection 
and which, to the best of its ability, will 
make an honest effort to fulfil the tasks 
laid upon us.’?? The Vorwdrts declared 
that the S.P.D. was seeking to preserve 
the unity of the state and to avert ex- 
tensive military occupation. The party 
expected no thanks but only a rain of 
vituperation from Hergt, Stinnes, Strese- 
mann, and others. Yet the Vorwarts 
proudly said that ‘“‘the rescue of our 
people from ruin is a deed that carries 
its own reward.’’® 

The new cabinet was headed by an- 
other Centrist, Josef Wirth, a former 
minister of finance. It later came to in- 
clude, as foreign minister, the career dip- 
lomat Friedrich Rosen and, as minister 
of reconstruction, the president of the 
General Electric (A.E.G.), Walther Ra- 
thenau.”? No cabinet in the lifetime of the 


27 Vorwdrts, May 11, 1921. 

38 Tbid.; cf. the remarks in Sozialistische Monats- 
hefte, LVI (1921), 431. 

29 List of cabinet ministers in Reichstagsverhand- 
lungen, CCCXLIX (June 10, 1921), 3629. 











Weimar Republic made greater efforts to 
execute its pledges than that of Wirth. 
The new chancellor was an amiable per- 
son who had a knack of smiling in the 
most desperate situations, a mannerism 
that made him obnoxious to many, for 
it conveyed the impression of shallow- 
ness. But Wirth could afford to be 
buoyant, for his prestige with the trade- 
unions was immense. For a Centrist and 
a mere schoolmaster, he enjoyed an in- 
credible influence over the working class, 
which may be attributed to his known 
sympathy with their domestic objectives. 
His influence did not stop at Majority 
Socialist circles but was felt in the camp 
of the Independent Socialists. His words 
even carried to quarters which, it was 
said, would otherwise have listened only 
to Moscow.*° Paradoxically, the chancel- 
lor’s support within his own party was 
weak, and after only a short time in 
office he found himself opposed by the 
right wing of the Center. 

In his ministerial declaration Wirth 
warned that it would be pointless to ac- 
cept the ultimatum with mental reserva- 
tions." A really sincere desire to fulfil 
must accompany Germany’s signature. 
“‘Only through performance, not through 
words, can we convince our foe of the 
honesty of our intentions.’’ He asked, 
however, for an elastic construction of 
the London decisions, such as would take 
into account Germany’s diminished pro- 
ductive facilities and its minimum hu- 
man needs. The Majority Socialist 
spokesman, Wels, endorsed the chancel- 
lor’s remarks and defended him against 
the aspersions of the Right.3? Wels did 
not attempt to hide the consternation 


3° Friedrich StampFER, Die vierzehn Jahre der 
ersten deutschen Republik (Karlsbad, 1936), p. 218. 


3" Reichstagsverhandlungen, CCCXLIX (May 10, 
1921), 3629-30. 
32 Tbid., pp. 3630-31. 
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with which all Socialists viewed the Lon- 
don ultimatum. Its literal execution, he 
predicted, would depress not only Ger- 
man living standards but those of all 
Europe. 

Perceiving nothing in the ministerial 
declaration to encourage belief that a 
radical departure in foreign policy was 
about to take place, the opposition group 
within the S.P.D. maintained an attitude 
of reserve toward the new government. 
The journal of the group reiterated its 
customary admonition that the Anglo- 
Saxon orientation would work the ruin 
of Germany and adduced the London 
ultimatum in support of its position. 
Similarly, the U.S.P.D. was cautious 
and, at first, uncertain that the Wirth 
government deserved its support. It ap- 
proved, however, of the cabinet’s ac- 
ceptance of the Allied demands. Georg 
Ledebour, one of the party chiefs, 
pressed especially for the fulfilment of 
the disarmament clauses of the note.*4 
He declared that, in an hour when Polish 
imperialism was rampant, everything 
must be avoided that might promote in 
Allied countries sentiments prejudicial 
to German rights. 

The London ultimatum was accepted 
in the reichstag by a vote of 220 to 172, 
but only the Center, the S.P.D., and the 
U.S.P.D. voted unanimously for signa- 
ture.*> The Majority Socialist organ, 
Neue Zeit, commented soberly on the oc- 
casion: ‘‘The fulfilment of these obliga- 
tions will tax our productive capacity to 
the limit. That is the meaning of our sig- 
nature, neither more nor less.”’* From a 


33 Sozialistische Monatshefte, LVI (1921), 437-39- 

34 Reichstagsverhandlungen, CCCXLIX (May 10, 
1921), 3637-40. 

35 [bid., p. 3654. 

36 Arthur HEICHEN, “Die Belastung des deutsch- 


en Volkes durch die Reparation,” Neue Zeit, 
XXXIX (1921), 217-21. 
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dwindled national wealth not exceeding 
one hundred and seventy milliard gold 
marks,37 Germany was required to pay 
one hundred and thirty-two milliard 
gold marks plus the Belgian war debt or 
a minimum total of one hundred and 
thirty-seven milliard. Debentures for 
this fixed portion of the nation’s indebt- 
edness were to be turned over to the 
Allies and secured by a mortgage on the 
public property and revenue of the Reich 
and the Lander. 

Despite the fact that the Allies showed 
no disposition to assist in the revival of 
German credit, the Wirth government in 
the course of the next nine months gave 
solid evidence of good faith. This it did 
only at great cost to Germany, which, in 
consequence of the relentless schedule of 
deliveries, experienced a tide of inflation, 
suffering, and resentment. At the end of 
the first month Wirth was proudly able 
to announce that Germany had kept its 
word and had delivered one milliard gold 
marks as of May 30.5* The chancellor 
was hoping to pay over three and a quar- 
ter milliard gold marks during 1921. He 
admitted that the sum was vast but said 
that nothing was to be gained from dis- 
puting the practicability of this schedule. 
“The state of freedom is not too dear 
even when purchased at the heaviest 
sacrifice.” He indicated that the govern- 
ment would avoid resort to the printing 
presses as long as possible and, instead, 
would institute a program of higher 
taxes. Years of unremitting toil lay 
ahead, warned Wirth. As regards dis- 
armament, he disclosed that orders had 
been issued for the surrender of all arma- 
ments in excess of treaty limitations and 
that the delivery of such materials was 


37 Hugo F. Simon, Reparation und Wiederaufbau 
(Berlin, 1925), p. 100. 

38 Reichstagsverhandlungen, CCCXLIX (June 1, 
1921), 3709-17. 


proceeding. The necessary arrangements 
had been made by the Ldnder for the 
disarmament of the irregular military 
organizations (Einwohnerwehr and Or- 
gesch), and even the Bavarian govern- 
ment was complying. Aware that the 
Poles and their allies would be only too 
happy to find a pretext for vindicating 
their attacks upon Upper Silesia, Wirth 
confessed that the central government 
had been forced to discourage the in- 
alienable right of self-defense. Legitimate 
resort to arms might be construed as an 
infraction of the disarmament clauses. 
Nevertheless, in spite of the evident 
efforts of some foreign statesmen to dis- 
courage the present German ministry, 
the chancellor said that the cabinet 
would persevere in building a peaceable 
democracy and would do its utmost to 
assist in the reconstruction of Europe. 
He again reminded the Allies of the wis- 
dom of treating a democratic German 
government better than the old imperial 
regime. 

The S.P.D. viewed the question of 
participation in the Wirth government 
almost entirely from the standpoint of in- 
ternational affairs. A revived optimism 
had seized the Majority Socialists, and 
they were now pressing the government 
more vigorously than ever to do its ut- 
most to carry out the London demands. 
As Wels said, “everything that might 
facilitate the fulfilment of unfulfillable 
conditions must be done.’’*? He ingenu- 
ously told the reichstag that if Ger- 
many fulfilled the terms of the ultima- 
tum, there would be no reason to fear a 
French invasion of the Ruhr. Clearly, the 
Majority Socialists believed that accept- 
ance of the ultimatum had helped to re- 
lieve the tension. With the exception of a 
small minority who remained distantly 


39See his speech in Reichstagsverhandlungen, 
CCCXLIX (June 2, 1921), 3722-29. 
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critical of Wirth’s foreign policy, the 
great majority of the S.P.D. believed 
that for Germany the long night of in- 
timidation was at last yielding to the 
dawn of understanding.*° 

While aware that France aspired to 
shine militarily, the S.P.D. nonetheless 
thought that it detected signs of a return 
to reason in that country. French capital- 
ists would soon be forced to admit that 
it was bad business to smash Germany’s 
economy and that no integral part of 
Europe could be crippled without im- 
periling the whole. The majority of the 
party, of course, entertained no thought 
of effecting a bilateral understanding 
with France to the exclusion of England. 
Wels, on behalf of the executive commit- 
tee, had flatly rejected this program, 
which was advocated by Max Cohen 
and Ludwig Quessel. “‘We Social Demo- 
crats,’”’ said Wels, ‘‘are opponents of a 
so-called ‘continental’ policy which would 
unite all the people of the continent 
against the English. We do not need to 
say how much store we Social Demo- 
crats set by good relations with Eng- 
land.” ** Optimistic reliance upon Lloyd 
George’s ministry was in fact so preva- 
lent in Majority Socialist circles that the 
Neue Zeit had to caution its readers 
against thinking that the British prime 
minister had become a Germanophile.” 
Such an assumption could lead only to 
bitter disillusionment. On the other 
hand, warned the editors, it was impos- 
sible for the S.P.D. to ignore the truth 
that the future of Europe ultimately de- 


4° The attitude of the S.P.D. minority is given by 
L. QuEssEL, “Deutschlands aussenpolitisches Pro- 
gramm,” Sozialistische Monatshefte, LVI (1921), 
489-90. 

4" Reichstagsverhandlungen, CCCXLIX (June 2, 
1921), 3729. 

# Heinrich Cunow, “Lloyd Georges Kontinental- 
politik und die oberschlesische Frage,” Neue Zeit, 
XXXIX (1921), 245-46. 


pended upon the willingness of France 
and Germany to co-operate. 

Although the Wirth government piled 
up evidence of its intention to carry out 
the Treaty of Versailles and the London 
ultimatum,*3 Germany’s energetic per- 
formance won no concrete recognition 
from the Allied governments. On June 2 
Friedrich Rosen, the foreign minister, 
complained to the British ambassador, 
Lord d’Abernon: ‘“‘ We have done marvel- 
ous things towards carrying out the ulti- 
matum, but we have got very little in 
exchange.’’*4 He asked whether some- 
thing could not be done to lift the mili- 
tary sanctions of March 8 (i.e., occupa- 
tion of Diisseldorf, Ruhrort, etc.) or to 
insure the retention of Upper Silesia. 
Rosen feared that unless the govern- 
ment’s tangible achievements secured 
better recognition from abroad, the 
Wirth cabinet would be overthrown. He 
pointed out that a German People’s 
party government in the Reich would be 
a calamity, for foreign policy would then 
be in the hands of those interests least 
devoted to carrying out the London 
schedules. Lord d’Abernon was im- 
pressed and he subsequently appealed to 
the prime minister, but Lloyd George 
made excuses and procrastinated. The 
Italian ambassador to Berlin, Alfredo 
Frassati, also impressed upon his gov- 
ernment the necessity for concessions to 
Germany, especially in the matter of 
Upper Silesia. He had written the Italian 

43 Very early in the history of the Wirth cabinet 
the British ambassador to Berlin commented: 
“Events here have moved very fast and, in regard to 
reparations, most satisfactorily. Since the vote in 
the Reichstag on May 10 and the installation of 
Wirth as chancellor, the German government have 
shown not only good faith but almost alacrity in 
carrying out their obligations in respect of disarma- 
ment and reparations. More progress has been made 
in a fortnight under Wirth than in a year under Feb- 


renbach and Simons” (Lord p’ABERNON, The diary 
of an ambassador |New York, 1931], I, 183). 


44 Tbid., p. 187. 
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foreign minister, Count Carlo Sforza, 
that an adverse decision for Germany in 
the Polish dispute would mean the end 
of the Wirth government and a setback 
for the cause of general pacification.* 
In an address before the reichstag on 
June 30 Rosen expressed his regrets that 
the French premier, Aristide Briand, 
had spoken against the removal of sanc- 
tions. The foreign minister reported 
that he had instructed the German am- 
bassador in Paris, Wilhelm Mayer, to 
stress emphatically that, after the ac- 
ceptance of the ultimatum and the note- 
worthy achievements of Germany to- 
ward fulfilment, the maintenance of these 
forcible measures was a harsh injustice. 
But Briand had given Mayer the enig- 
matic answer that, in his opinion, sanc- 
tions could not be lifted at this time. 
Yet, protested Rosen, even Count Sforza 
had admitted that the continuation of 
sanctions was unjustified. The viewpoint 
of England, as conveyed by Lord Curzon 
to the German ambassador, Friedrich 
Sthamer, was that, since the sanctions 
had been imposed in joint conference of 
the Allied powers, they could be lifted 
only by the same authority. This threw 
the decision again into the lap of France, 
which was feigning fear of the handful of 
irregular formations in Germany and 
would not hear of any relaxation in sanc- 
tions. Lord Curzon had advised that, 
pending the next conference, the Ger- 
man government do everything in its 
power to execute the conditions of the 
ultimatum. For his benefit Rosen stated: 
“We are in agreement... .in our re- 
solve loyally to fulfil the ultimatum and 
to comply with it in full measure. I deem 
it necessary to tell the world once again, 
however, that Germany has punctually 


4 Tbid., p. 193. 
4° Reichstagsverhandlungen, CCCL (June 30, 
1921), 4241-43. 


fulfilled all the terms... .set forth in 
the ultimatum—whether relating to dis- 
armament or to reparations deliveries.” 
The delivery of one milliard gold marks 
in the single month of May, said Rosen, 
should have convinced the ex-foe of Ger- 
many’s good faith. Also, in spite of the 
greatest difficulties, Germany had scru- 
pulously observed the time limit on dis- 
solving the self-defense formations and 
on surrendering armaments. 

The Vorwdrts corroborated Rosen’s 
claims. It confirmed the statement that 
even the disarmament demand had been 
fulfilled and on time.‘ In the reichstag, 
Deputy Wilhelm Sollmann gave the for- 
mal endorsement of the S.P.D., saying 
that Germany had, in the main, fulfilled 
its treaty obligations.** He thought it 
niggardly of France to be so exacting 
about compliance with the letter of its 
demands. ‘‘To be sure,” he said, ‘‘our 
party favors the dissolution of the illegal 
military formations. But as a Rhenish 
Socialist I believe I can speak plainly: 
Even were the illegal military organiza- 
tions in Germany to continue—and I do 
not wish this—they would constitute no 
threat to the vast army of occupation 
which the Entente has at the Rhine.” A 
week later Wilhelm Keil (S.P.D.) reiter- 
ated the demand that sanctions be 
lifted.4? 

While the governments of France and 
Germany were stalemated, the new min- 
ister of reconstruction, Walther Rathe- 
nau, was quietly striving to reach an 
agreement with the captains of French 
industry. Like the leaders of the Socialist 


47 Vorwarts, July 1, 1921. 

48 Reichstagsverhandlungen, CCCL (June 30, 
1921), 4243-47; cf. H. FEHLINGER, “‘Abriistung oder 
neue Kriegsriistung?”’ Neue Zeit, XXXIX (1921), 
289-93. 

49 Reichstagsverhandlungen, CCCL (July 6, 1921), 
4481-85. The chancellor made similar remarks at 
Breslau on July 8 (Schulthess [1921], Part I, p. 240). 
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parties, Rathenau sought to win under- 
standing abroad for the true plight and 
attitude of Germany.*° In the cabinet he 
spoke for those who inclined toward the 
United States for succor, just as Rosen 
favored the English orientation and 
Adolf Maltzan, chief of the eastern di- 
vision in the foreign office, urged a 
pro-Russian policy. Although Rathenau 
placed the chief stress upon winning the 
support of Wall Street for converting the 
reparations problem into an internation- 
al financial operation, he did not neglect 
to approach France directly. During the 
summer and early autumn of 1921 he 
negotiated with the French industrialist 
and minister of the liberated regions, 
Louis Loucheur. On October 6 the two 
men reached a modus vivendi at Wies- 
baden. 

Meanwhile, the official Anglo-Ameri- 
can orientation received new encourage- 
ment from Washington and London.* 
In Augusta less objectionable peace treaty 
was signed between the United States 
and Germany, while at an inter-Allied 
conference in September, Lloyd George 
constituted himself the champion of the 
German cause in Upper Silesia. Ger- 
many’s international relations seemed so 
improved by early September that Wirth 
could declare in a speech in Berlin that 
the policy inaugurated on May 10 had 
calmed the political atmosphere.’ On 
this occasion he besought the electorate 
to have faith in a cabinet that was be- 
ginning to produce results. Lord d’Aber- 


s° Hugo Smon, Aus Rathenaus Leben (Dresden, 
1927), P. 23. 

st Socialist attitudes toward this development 
may be traced in Max ScurpreL, “Valutaelend, 
Reparationen und Amerika,” Sozialistische Monats- 
hefte, LVII (1921), 585-89; L. QuESSEL, “Gross 
Britannien und das europiische Festland,”’ Sozialist- 
ische Monatshefte, LVI (1921), 651-55; and J. 
STEINER-JULLIEN, “Die Auslandspolitik im Partei- 
programm,” Neue Zeit, XX XIX (1921), 593-99. 
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non, too, lent encouragement. He rec- 
ognized that Germany was supplement- 
ing conciliatory words with abstention 
from acts that would antagonize Eng- 
land.%3 

The Wirth government seemed to 
have scored a great success at Wies- 
baden.’4 Rathenau was very optimistic 
over his agreement with Loucheur. Yet 
it may be questioned whether such opti- 
mism was warranted. Rathenau had not 
secured the removal of either economic 
or military sanctions. The only favorable 
modification won from Loucheur was the 
limitation of substantive deliveries to a 
maximum value of seven milliard gold 
marks by May 1, 1926 or one milliard 
gold marks per year.**> Whether this was 
a concession from France to Germany or 
the other way around is debatable. Lou- 
cheur was afraid that the French econo- 
my could not stand a greater influx of 
German goods, and he feared that a 
labor crisis would result from larger de- 
liveries in kind. For Germany the best 
aspect of Wiesbaden was that as a “free 
agreement”’ it was a propitious departure 
in Franco-German relations. The opposi- 
tion within the S.P.D. felt that its policy 
was at last being put into effect. Max 
Cohen wrote: ‘‘The Wirth cabinet is the 
first German government that has both 
expressed and demonstrated a real will 
to achieve maximum fulfilment. It has 
done what we [the Sozialistische Monats- 
hefte group] have regarded as self-evi- 
dent. It has initiated closer co-operation 
with the state that has suffered most 

53 [bid. 

54See Erwin Bartu, ‘‘Das Wiesbaden Abkom- 
men,” Neue Zeit, XL (1921), 82; and Arthur 
HEICHEN, ‘Zum Wiesbadener Abkommen,” Neue 
Zeit, XL (1921), 149-52. 

5s Rathenau himself assumed that the deliveries 
in goods would never go above half that amount 


(Rathenau to Lord d’Abernon, Sept. 27, 1921, Wal- 
ther RATHENAU, Politische Briefe [Dresden, 1929], 


p. 312). 
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damage and is most interested in repara- 
tions: France.’’s* 

But the Socialists were congratulating 
themselves too soon. Just as the Wirth 
government was managing to create the 
illusion of success, it suffered a major 
setback in Upper Silesia. The League of 
Nations subcommittee decreed the par- 
tition of that region, with the bulk of 
the mines and industries assigned to Po- 
land. Wirth was chagrined. In a cabinet 
session of October 12 he remarked hotly 
that the League decision was one of 
black injustice and warned that it would 
not serve the interests of future peace.‘’ 
Nonetheless, his policy did not deviate 
from the rectilinear. He did not give ear 
to the Nationalists, who were saying that 
a new situation had been created by the 
loss of part of Upper Silesia and that 
Germany was no longer under obligation 
to carry out the London schedules and 
the Wiesbaden agreement. The chancel- 
lor shared the Socialist view that the 
Allies would be able to say with some 
justification that the partition of Upper 
Silesia constituted no ground for a Ger- 
man refusal to discharge obligations that 
were originally assumed without reserva- 
tion. The Socialists had come to trust 
him, and they protested that not Wirth 
but Ludendorff was responsible for the 
loss of Upper Silesia. Thus, the Vorwdris 
urged the reichstag to adopt a resolution 
declaring that there was no reason for 
denying confidence to the cabinet,5* and 
this position was endorsed by the S.P.D. 
reichstag group and by the party execu- 
tive committee.°*? 

On October 21 the Allied ambassadori- 


s6“Der politische Sinn des Gorlitzer Be- 
schlusses,”’ Sozialistische Monatshefte, LVII (1921), 
866. 


57 Vorwarts, Oct. 13, 1921. 
88 J bid. 
59 Tbid., Oct. 21 and 22, 1921. 


al conference transmitted its final word 
on Upper Silesia to Mayer in Paris.°® The 
fact that the Allied decision was more 
favorable than it would have been if the 
line proposed by the French and Poles 
had been adopted escaped the German 
people in their great grief over the loss of 
the region awarded to Poland. The popu- 
lar view was that a promise had been 
broken and the principle of self-determi- 
nation defiled. Neither the national nor 
the Prussian government could counte- 
nance this travesty of justice by remain- 
ing in office. In his letter of resignation 
of the 22d the chancellor bitterly la- 
mented that the Allies had shown no 
appreciation of the fact that his govern- 
ment had pursued loyal fulfilment for 
six months.® 

Wirth was forced to resign as a gesture 
of protest against the loss of part of Up- 
per Silesia, but he was almost immediate- 
ly returned at the head of a new cabinet. 
In spite of the fact that powerful persons 
in the bourgeois camp were personally 
hostile to him, his policy was felt to be 
the only one practicable. The U.S.P.D. 
rallied to his support because it was con- 
vinced that the chancellor had carried 
out the pledge of fulfilment which he had 
made in May. Indeed, Wirth had become 
the darling of the U.S.P.D., and nothing 
illustrates this so well as the party’s de- 
fense of his policies against all attack or 
curtailment. The U.S.P.D. also resisted 
a campaign to broaden the cabinet 
by including representatives from the 
party of “big business,” the D.V.P. 
Such an attempt was made when the 


6° Thid., Oct. 21, 1921. 

6 Schulthess (1921), Part I, p. 292. The Steger- 
wald ministry in Prussia retired on November 10 
and was succeeded by Otto Braun’s first cabinet of 
the “Great Coalition” (i.e., S.P.D., Democrats, 
Center, and D.V.P.) (Otto Braun, Von Weimar zu 
Hitler [New York, 1940], p. 113). 


°° Vorwiirts, Oct. 23, 1921. 
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Majority Socialists at their Gérlitz 
convention (September 17-24, 1921) 
had cleared the way for the ‘‘nationali- 
zation” of official foreign policy by in- 
viting the D.V.P. to join a cabinet of 
fulfilment.®? Even the opposition within 
the S.P.D. applauded this step,°* but 
the Independent Socialist organ, the 
Fretheit, had no confidence in the good 
faith of the industrialists and financiers, 
and it denounced the Gérlitz declaration 
as a stab in the back of the Wirth gov- 
ernment.°s 

Wirth’s second cabinet had rough sled- 
ding from the outset. The D.V.P. had 
refused the Majority Socialists’ over- 
tures, and the new cabinet was one 
based merely upon the Center and the 
S.P.D.® It had to battle for a majority 
from day to day on the reichstag floor. 
Had it not been for the support of the 
U.S.P.D., the new government would 
have been stillborn. 

In his first appearance before the 
reichstag, following the cabinet crisis, 
Wirth categorically condemned the Up- 
per Silesian edict as unjust and founded 
on coercion.*? He repeatedly said that 
the whole arbitrary procedure had been 


63 Schulthess (1921), Part I, p. 267. On the con- 
vention see Carl SEVERING, “Ein Wort zum deutsch- 
en Sozialdemokratischen Parteitag 1921,” Sozialist- 
ische Monatshefte, LVII (1921), 785-88; Max 
ScHIPPEL, “Dreissig Jahre Erfurter Programm,” 
Sostalistische Monatshefte, LVII (1921), 788-93: 
ConHEN, “Der politische Sinn....,” loc. cit., pp. 
865-69; Otto WELSs, “‘Zum Parteitag,” Neue Zeit, 
XXXIX (1921), 577-82; J. STEINER-JULLIEN, “‘Die 
Auslandspolitik ...., ” loc. cit., pp. 593-99; Hein- 
rich Cunow, “Die geschichtliche Bedeutung des 
Erfurter Parteitags,’’ Neue Zeit, XL (1921), 25-30; 
and Vorwérts, Sept. 17-25, 1921. 


64 COHEN, “Der politische Sinn .... ,’’ loc. cit., 
p. 869. 

6s Sept. 24-26, 1921. 

66 Cf. Schulthess (1921), Part I, p 296. 


67 Reichstagsverhandlungen, CCCLI (Oct. 26, 
1921), 4733-30. With this view the British ambassa- 
dor sympathized (D’ABERNON, I 230) 


a multiple violation of the peace treaty 
and asserted that his government felt 
that the decisions of the ambassadorial 
conference in no way prejudiced ancient 
German rights to Upper Silesia. Alluding 
to the fact that 77.5 per cent of the re- 
gion’s coal production had been given to 
Poland, the chancellor declared that he 
considered the loss of Upper Silesian re- 
sources a heavier blow to the country’s 
prosperity than all the other territorial 
clauses of the treaty put together. 

In turn, the Majority Socialist leader, 
Hermann Miiller, urged the nation to 
support the foreign policy of the Wirth 
cabinet.*® He declared that any other 
government would ultimately be forced 
to follow the same policy. Miiller agreed 
that Germany would henceforth have 
great difficulty in fulfilling the demands 
of the London ultimatum. But he did not 
retreat from the view that the policy of 
maximum fulfilment was the only practi- 
cal one and that it would have to be main- 
tained. He expressed the hope that in the 
future good relations might be restored 
with Poland. That country must not be 
a wall shutting off Germany from the 
east, said Miiller, but a bridge to Soviet 
Russia. In this view Rudolf Breitscheid 
concurred.” He, too, condemned a 
boundary decision that conformed neither 
to the economic nor to the geographic 
needs of Upper Silesia and that flouted 
the inalienable rights of the residents.7° 

The second Wirth government sur- 
vived its first test in the reichstag by a 
vote of 230 to 130 with 9g abstentions,” 


COCEF (Oct. 26; 


8 Reichstagsverhandlungen, 
1921), 4736-30. 

69 Thid., pp. 4753-60. 

7 For more Socialist opinion see Heinrich L6r- 
FLER, “‘Oberschlesien,”’ Newe Zeit, XL (1921), 124- 
29; and Julius Franz, “Die Zukunft Oberschle- 
siens,” Veue Zeit, XL (1921), 143-49. 
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but thereafter its fortunes rapidly de- 
clined. On December 16 the chancellor 
told the main committee of the house 
that the government’s recent appeal of 
November 1g for an international loan 
had been rejected by English financiers.” 
Bankers of the City took the view that 
Germany’s obligations under the London 
ultimatum were so vast and indefinite as 
to exclude the extension of either long- 
or short-term credits. With this view 
Wirth could hardly differ; but it now be- 
came his sad duty to announce that Ger- 
many had been obliged to request a 
moratorium on its next two instalments 
of five hundred million gold marks (Janu- 
ary 15, 1922) and two hundred and fifty 
million gold marks (February 15). The 
chancellor had struck his flag with heavy 
heart, and even in the hour of defeat he 
exhorted the deputies to pass tax legisla- 
tion that would enable Germany to meet 
greater obligations in the future. 

The Vorwdrts was not inclined to ex- 
aggerate the seriousness of the situation 
created by the government’s request for 
a moratorium. It was not a case of inten- 
tional default. “‘The objective impossi- 
bility of fulfilment,” said the editors, 
“‘was stronger than the subjective will to 
fulfil.’’73 “‘ Fair-minded circles in Entente 
countries and in America,” wrote Her- 
mann Miiller, “‘must admit that the 
Wirth cabinet has pursued an upright 
policy and that this policy has been sup- 
ported by the Social Democrats with 
their whole power.’’”4 Less sanguine was 


7 Schulthess (1921), Part I, p. 336. 


73 Vorwarts, Dec. 16, 1921. The Majority Social- 
ists believed that Briand would take no radical step 
against Germany but would continue to follow a 
cautiously pragmatic policy, in spite of the growing 
strength of the National bloc in the chamber of dep- 
uties. See J. STEINER-JULLIEN, “Briand,” Neue Zeit, 
XL (1921), 265-68; Julius Ka.tskr, “Die deutsche 
Politik am Beginn des 4. Nachkriegsjahr,” Sozialist- 
ische Monatshefte, LVIII (1922), 15-22. 


74 Vorwadrts, Jan. 1, 1922. 


the view of Walther Rathenau, who was 
soon to become the German foreign min- 
ister. He confided to Lord d’Abernon 
that “he did not believe that France 
would agree to any real settlement until 
Raymond Poincaré had been in office 
and had failed.”’5 

Wirth’s announcement occasioned a 
meeting of the Allied Supreme Council 
in early January at Cannes. Although 
the Socialists did not believe that the 
French could legally invoke sanctions on 
pretext of default, Rathenau, who head- 
ed the German delegation at Cannes, was 
convinced that they would try. He ex- 
pected, however, to enlist British sup- 
port against the French, because he 
thought that the English would welcome 
the opportunity to embarrass the French. 
If he should again be disillusioned, a new 
possibility loomed upon the horizon: an 
understanding with Soviet Russia. Niko- 
laievich Krestinski, commercial repre- 
sentative of the Russian Socialist Federal 
Soviet Republic, had taken up offices in 
Berlin in November 1921,” and anumber 
of influential Germans, among whom were 
Baron Adolf Maltzan and General 
Hans von Seeckt, commander-in-chief 
of the reichswehr, had been negotiating 
for some kind of pact with Soviet offi- 
cials. Persons like Maltzan and Seeckt 
realized that the maintenance of a wall 
between Germany and Russia could 
only redound to the advantage of 
France.” They strove unobtrusively for 
an arrangement with Russia at the same 
time that Rathenau was attempting 
more openly to impress the English and 


75 D’ABERNON, I, 247-48. 
76 Schulthess (1921), Part I, p. 310. 


77 Friedrich von RABENAU, Seeckt: aus seinem 
Leben, 1918-36. Unter Verwendung des schriftlichen 
Nachlasses im Auftrage von Frau Dorothea von 
Seeckt (Leipzig, 1940), p. 308; Edgar von Scumupt- 
PavuLt, General von Seeckt: Lebensbild eines deutschen 
Soldaten (Berlin, 1937), p. 109. 
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the French with Germany’s need for re- 
lief. 

Rathenau cannot be said to have 
failed at Cannes, for the German gov- 
ernment was granted a partial moratori- 
um. It was required to pay a smaller 
sum—thirty-one million gold marks— 
every ten days after January 18 until the 
Reparations Commission had _ investi- 
gated the Reich’s financial plight or until 
a definite settlement had been reached. 
The German government was to submit 
a program for paying reparations in cash 
and kind during the year 1922 and, in 
addition, a new plan for the reform of 
the tax system and the stabilization of 
the mark. 

The Majority Socialists believed that 
the invitation to Germany to present rec- 
ommendations at the forthcoming Genoa 
conference augured better days ahead, 
and they applauded Rathenau’s eleva- 
tion to the post of foreign minister on 
January 31, 1922.7* They were not un- 
duly alarmed by the change of cabinets 
that had occurred in France while the 
Cannes conference was in session. The 
view prevailed in S.P.D. circles that the 
advent of Poincaré and the Nationalists 
would not and could not mean a radical 
break with the policy pursued by Poin- 
caré’s predecessor.’? It was understood, 
to be sure, that Poincaré would seek to 
exploit every situation for the advan- 
tage of France and the suppression of 
Germany, but consolation was found in 
the fact that he was tied by myriad com- 
mitments—by past moves made on the 
chessboard of international politics. The 
Vorwdris was mindful of this when it 
stated that the Wirth government de- 
sired as much to co-operate with Poin- 


78 Vorwarts, Feb. 2, 1922. 


79 J. STEINER-JULLIEN, “Von Cannes zu Poin- 
caré,”’ Neue Zeit, XL (1922), 412. 


caré as with Briand.*® Both S.P.D. and 
U.S.P.D., in fact, rejected the idea that 
now was the time to repudiate obliga- 
tions. Both recognized the serious needs 
of France and realized that the policy of 
conciliation must be directed not toward 
persons but toward peoples. 

The idyll of Cannes was out of season. 
Wirth’s unflagging efforts to recapture 
French confidence failed. Under Poin- 
caré, France resumed that policy, only 
slightly abated after the signing of the 
Treaty of Versailles, which Foch and 
Clemenceau had followed during the war 
and at the Peace Conference: the dis- 
memberment and suppression of Ger- 
many. France prepared to inflict new 
political, economic, and military sanc- 
tions and to enforce rigidly its every 
right or presumed right by a strict inter- 
pretation of the treaty. 

Wirth told the reichstag on January 26 
that he regretted the advent of Poincaré, 
which he felt to be a step backward, but 
declared that the German government 
would continue its quest for an under- 
standing.*' The chancellor confessed that 
he was shocked at Poincaré’s remark be- 
fore the chamber of deputies that Ger- 
many must finally ‘“‘begin’”’ to carry out 
its obligations. Since the London ulti- 
matum, protested Wirth, Germany had 
paid one milliard one hundred and 
eight million gold marks in cash and the 
equivalent of four hundred and twenty 
million gold marks in substantive de- 
liveries. Furthermore, varied and extra- 
ordinary deliveries amounting to many 
milliards had been made before the time 
of the London ultimatum. ‘“‘ When Poin- 
caré charges that Germany has per- 
formed nothing,” said Wirth vehement- 
ly, ‘‘he makes a false assertion.”’ 


8° Vorwarts, Jan. 13, 1922. 


8 Reichstagsverhandlungen, CCCLII (Jan. 26, 
1922), 5557-63. 
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German strategy under Wirth and 
Rathenau was emphatically and _ fre- 
quently to affirm Germany’s willingness 
to pay to the limit of its ability and then 
in conferences to demonstrate that that 
limit was lower than Allied experts 
thought. There was no scope for origi- 
nality in this strategy, but few persons 
were better qualified to conduct it than 
Rathenau, who enjoyed rare personal 
prestige abroad and who was, besides, 
highly regarded by Lord d’Abernon. Un- 
fortunately, the foreign minister was 
hampered by heavy attacks at home. 
Big business regarded him as a renegade 
because of his unorthodox economic 
theories, while the Nationalists and mili- 
tarists made mean attacks upon his 
Jewish ancestry. If Rathenau’s presence 
in the foreign office was an asset in deal- 
ing with foreign powers, in domestic 
politics it was a liability. 

As the Genoa conference drew near, 
clouds of discouragement began to gather 
over the Wilhelmstrasse. In March 1922 
the English were again growing indeci- 
sive and were reported to have no states- 
man-like plan to introduce at the forth- 
coming conference.*? The United States 
was holding itself aloof from Europe’s 
squabbles. Against these facts, the knowl- 
edge that Maltzan and Seeckt were mak- 
ing progress in their conversations with 
the Russians offered small consolation, 
for most informed persons in Germany re- 
garded Russia as too weak and detached 
to offer a counterweight to a hostile 
western entente. Besides, Rathenau and 
a majority of the ministers much pre- 
ferred a western orientation. German 
spirits were further depressed by the ac- 
tions of the French, who appeared to be 
seeking to provoke Germany to some 
desperate act of defiance so that they 
would have a pretext for wrecking any 


* D’ABERNON, I, 281. 


scheme to revise the reparations sched- 
ules. Rathenau confided to Lord d’Aber- 
non on March 14 that he “‘was driven 
wild by the perpetual notes of the French 
embassy regarding this and that sup- 
posed default of the German govern- 
ment.”*3 They came in an unending 
stream, in two months a total of one hun- 
dred and ten, touching on every con- 
ceivable phase of Germany’s obliga- 
tions.*4 The clarity and resolution of 
French aims stood in sharp contrast with 
the wild schemes of the Bolsheviks, the 
indecision of England, and the indiffer- 
ence of the United States. This fact lent 
considerable color to the familiar charge 
of the opposition Socialists that Eng- 
land, the United States, and Soviet Rus- 
sia would do nothing for Germany.*s 
When Wirth next appeared before the 
reichstag, on March 28, it was to tell the 
deputies that the Reparations Commis- 
sion had just transmitted a particularly 
irritating note.** On March 21 the com- 
mission had demanded that the German 
government prepare without delay a plan 
for increasing taxes to a point where they 
would yield for the fiscal year 1922-23 a 
sum not less than sixty milliard paper 
marks in excess of current receipts. This 
new tax must be certified and enacted by 
May 31, and provision must be made to 
raise forty milliard paper marks before 
the end of 1922. When the house heard 
these demands, there were cries of 
‘Ridiculous!’ Wirth explained that the 


83 [bid., p. 291. 
84 Simon, Reparation und Wiederaufbau, p. 136. 


8s See Max CouHEN, “Wie kommen wir wieder in 
die Hohe?” Sozialistische Monatshefte, LVIII (1922), 
255; but cf. the defense of official policy in Arthur 
HEICHEN, “Was will England in Genua?”’ Neue Zeit, 
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amerikanische Offensive,’ Neue Zeit, XL (1922), 
601-4. 
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schedule of payments set forth in the 
note actually represented a considerable 
reduction in Germany’s obligations for 
1922. Even the commission had been 
forced publicly to recognize that the Lon- 
don schedules had proved impossible. 
Thus, payments for the expiring fiscal 
year were reduced from three milliard 
two hundred million gold marks in cash 
and kind to seven hundred and twenty 
million gold marks in cash and one mil- 
liard four hundred and fifty million gold 
marks in substantive deliveries. This was 
precisely what Rathenau had asked at 
Cannes. Unfortunately, the fourth clause 
underlined the uncertain and provisional 
nature of the whole arrangement. It 
made the agreement depend upon enact- 
ment of the specified tax law by May 31. 
The chancellor observed: “After thor- 
ough discussion the government has de- 
clared this [the demand for sixty milliard 
in additional taxes] to be a completely 
impossible condition—an unreasonable 
demand.” He said that taxes could not 
be pyramided without limit but must be 
in proportion to the national income. 
Germany would have to have relief for 
1922 from all cash reparations, else the 
whole artificial reparations system might 
crash. 

The Vorwdarts described the contem- 
plated exactions of the Reparations 
Commission as a new attack upon the 
mark. “The first result of this debase- 
ment will be to scrap the German budg- 
et and to make the tax law, which is al- 
most drafted, illusory.’’*’ In the reichstag 
Friedrich Stampfer, editor of the S.P.D. 
central organ, inveighed against the 
peremptory tone and outrageous im- 
positions of the Reparations Commis- 
sion.** The view of the Majority Social- 


87 Vorwarts, Mar. 29, 1922. 
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ists, in general, was that, precisely be- 
cause the Wirth government had cham- 
pioned the policy of honorable fulfil- 
ment, it was now entitled to express the 
demand, stemming from the entire na- 
tion, for rejection of the note. For its 
part, the U.S.P.D. hedged. Breitscheid 
declared that the Independents had been 
dismayed by the note, but at the same 
time he reminded the reichstag that the 
figures set forth in the démarche did con- 
stitute some improvement over those in 
the London ultimatum.*® Certainly the 
note offered no excuse for the reprehen- 
sible reaction of sections of the bourgeois 
press and even of the foreign ministry.” 
Breitscheid admitted that Germany 
could not raise sixty milliard paper marks 
in new taxes within the time specified 
but observed that the underlying prem- 
ise of the commission’s demand was 
sound. The tax compromise recommend- 
ed by the cabinet was certainly insuff- 
cient. Indeed, Breitscheid threatened 
that the U.S.P.D. would withdraw its 
support from the government unless the 
latter revised the tax law. In that case 
the administration might have to rely 
upon the parties of the Right, which, 
while they might endorse the govern- 
ment’s financial views, would certainly 
sabotage the policy of fulfilment. 

In the dreary procession of capitula- 
tions the nation yearned for one cou- 
rageous ‘‘No!”’ This came on March 30, 
when the reichstag approved the govern- 
ment’s fiscal proposals and endorsed 
Wirth’s rejection of the demands of the 
Reparations Commission. The vote was 
248 to 81 with 43 abstentions. Tradi- 


89 Thid., CCCLIV (Mar. 29, 1922), 6657-65. 

9 Cf. Rathenau’s speech, ibid., pp. 6651-57. 
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tional party lines were somewhat de- 
ranged in the voting because of ideologi- 
cal or partisan considerations. Thus the 
S.P.D. found itself in company with the 
D.V.P. in endorsing rejection, while the 
U.S.P.D., in a dilemma, refrained from 
voting. Commenting on the results of 
the voting, the Vorwdrts applauded the 
chancellor’s defense of Germany’s last 
shred of sovereignty. But the editors 
sought to avoid a bad impression abroad 
by insisting that the government was 
anxious to renew negotiations for a com- 
promise.” 

On April 10, 1922 the Genoa confer- 
ence convened. From the outset all dis- 
cussion of the peace treaties, disarma- 
ment, and reparation was excluded from 
the agenda by the insistence of M. Bar- 
thou, head of the French delegation.%4 
This removed one of the main reasons for 
calling the conference and smothered 
German expectations. Poincaré had de- 
cided in favor of open war and had de- 
liberately absented himself from the ses- 
sions. He had instructed Barthou to play 
the role of obstructionist and to veto any 
suggestions that Germany be admitted to 
the League Council.% 

From the German Socialist standpoint 
the most notable feature of the confer- 
ence was the presence of a Russian dele- 
gation. This fact aroused hopes that 
trade relations with Russia might be re- 
stored. Such a development could not 
fail to benefit German industry and Eu- 


was so extravagant that no German government 
could possibly accede to it. The tone of the note was 
also such as to ensure a maximum of opposition” 
(D’ABERNON, I, 300). 

% Vorwdrts, Mar. 31, 1922. 


93 On Genoa see Harry Kesster, Walther Rathe- 
nau, sein Leben und sein Werk (Berlin, 1928), pp. 
326-51. 


% Ibid., p. 326. 
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ropean economy in general.% Both the 
S.P.D. and U.S.P.D. desired the uni- 
versal diplomatic recognition of Russia 
and the early re-establishment of the 
bridge between Moscow and Berlin. The 
S.P.D., however, was not completely free 
to give play to its Russian policy be- 
cause, aS a government party, it had to 
be guided in part by what the Center 
wanted; and the latter did not relish the 
prospect of a Bolshevik embassy in 
Berlin. 

On Easter Sunday, April 16, 1922, a 
treaty was signed between the Russian 
and German delegations at Rapallo, not 
far distant from Genoa. Credit for this 
treaty goes to Baron Maltzan and Gen- 
eral Seeckt, who, as has been noted, had 
been preparing the ground for some time 
for a rapprochement with Moscow.*’ The 
pact contained no military clauses or 
articles of alliance and provided for no 
more than the mutual resumption of 
diplomatic relations, bilateral renuncia- 
tion of all reparations claims, and the 
establishment of trade relations between 
Germany and Russia.°® 

In general, the Socialist press was re- 
lieved to find that Genoa had not re- 
sulted in another ‘‘dictate.’’ Yet on the 
Left there was caustic criticism of 
Rapallo.°® Many Socialists feared that 
the Allies would think a political com- 
pact existed between the Reich and So- 

96 Vorwdrts, Apr. 9, 1921; and Fretheit, Apr. 9 
and 10, 1921. 


97 RABENAU, p. 309. Lord d’Abernon reproduces 
a series of secret German memoranda leading up to 
the signing of the Russo-German treaty, which are 
“probably authentic” and in which Maltzan figures 
prominently. Maltzan’s testimony in 1926 strength- 
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the negotiations (D’ABERNON, I, 311-34). Strangely 
enough, General Seeckt, who was at a birthday cele- 
bration at the time of the signing of the pact, was 
surprised by its announcement (RABENAU, p. 312). 
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viet Russia and that, in any case, Rapal- 
lo would strongly prejudice Germany’s 
efforts to win a reduction in reparations. 
Certainly the reaction of the French 
press fed these fears.'°? Ebert himself was 
perturbed. He considered the move of 
the German delegation theatrical and 
dangerous.'** The first reaction of the 
Vorwdarts was thinly veiled bewilder- 
ment.'® It recognized the apprehension 
that the treaty had evoked in some So- 
cialist circles but declared that “‘in this 
situation feelings must not determine our 
course.” Relying upon an old political 
bromide, the editors prescribed confi- 
dence: ‘‘We must, for the present, as- 
sume that our accredited representatives 
in Genoa acted honorably and in the in- 
terest of Germany, even though they in- 
curred the risk that France may use this 
opportunity to indulge in a new press 
campaign against us.” The editors added 
nervously that Rapallo should be fol- 
lowed by similar treaties between the 
Entente and Russia. 

The sharpest criticism of Rapallo came 
from the Sozialistische Monatshefte. It 
charged that, in signing a treaty with 
Communist Russia, Germany had 
placed itself in the hire of England, which 
wished only to divide the continent.’ 
Although the opposition Majority Social- 
ists did not believe that the treaty con- 
tained any secret political or military 
clauses and though they conceded that 
the government had signed with “‘honor- 


100 See the Temps, Apr. 18, 1922; the report of 
Poincaré’s attack of April 24 against the German 
government (ibid., Apr. 25, 1922); and L. Dumont- 
WILDEN, “La coalition germano-russe,”’ Revue poli- 
tique et littéraire, LX (1922), 278-81. 
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able intent,’ they expressed the opinion 
that the Wirth-Rathenau-Bauer cabinet 
had simply allowed itself to be hood- 
winked by the English. “‘Rapallo may 
well serve the interests of Bolshevism 
and England,” wrote Ludwig Quessel, 
“but for Germany it will bring no im- 
provement in its European position.” 
Likewise, Julius Kaliski, the journal’s 
economic expert, asserted that Rapallo 
had benefited only Soviet Russia and 
Britain.*°* He declared that France was 
justified in condemning the treaty, that 
France’s attitude best conformed with 
the true interests of the continent, and 
that Europe would benefit from an over- 
throw of the Bolsheviki. 

The U.S.P.D. was almost embarrassed 
by the pact with Russia. Although the 
party had been striving for just such an 
agreement for three years, it now be- 
trayed certain misgivings. The Fretheit 
approved the principle of Rapallo but 
deplored the manner in which the pact 
had been negotiated and the suspect 
schemes with which it was linked. The 
journal warned that the U.S.P.D. would 
resist any efforts of the Right to exploit 
the treaty for political and military pur- 
poses.'> The Vorwdrts, for its part, had 
recovered its bearings a day after the 
treaty was announced. It rejected as 
“silliness” the assertion that the Ger- 
man delegation had intended to create a 
new political constellation unfavorable 
to the Entente. ‘‘For such a policy,” 
said the editors, “‘the government would 
find no majority in the reichstag; nor 
would the reichstag ratify a treaty con- 
cluded in such a spirit.” The way in 
which the Entente had received the 


treaty merely served to show, said the, 


14 “Deutsch-russischer Vertrag,’” Sozialistische 
Monatshefte, LVIII (1922), 455. 
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Vorwdrts, that the air was still sur- 
charged with distrust.’ 

The Neue Zeit, oracle of the S.P.D. 
executive committee, applauded Rapal- 
lo.7°7 “One can understand the anger and 
indignation of the Allies over the ‘dis- 
honesty’ and ‘duplicity’ of the Russians 
and Germans—especially the Germans,”’ 
wrote Heinrich Cunow. “They [the Al- 
lies] were hoisted with their own petard.”’ 
In another article Cunow said that the 
critics of Rapallo did not realize what 
would have been the consequences for 
Germany had Lloyd George’s plan pre- 
vailed.'°* It would have made Russia an 
object of exploitation by an international 
consortium of British, Belgian, and 
French entrepreneurs, while Germany 
would have been forced to accommodate 
itself to the wretched role of the Allies’ 
factotum in dealings with the Soviets. 
Cunow also praised Rapallo for having 
blocked the scheme to add another power 
to the list of Germany’s creditors under 
the peace treaty and declared: “Even 
the growing isolation of France can be 
entered as a favorable result for Germany 
from the Genoa conference; for the dimi- 
nution of France’s influence and the de- 
terioration of its position in the concert 
of world powers is one of the most im- 
portant preconditions for the return of 
Europe to a state of political and eco- 
nomic stability.”” With small regard for 
consistency in the party line, Cunow de- 
clared, in conclusion, that Genoa had 


, prepared the way for a new grouping of 


the powers in Europe. 

The definitive positions of the Social- 
ist parties toward the Treaty of Rapallo 
were stated by the party spokesmen on 
the floor of the reichstag near the end of 


106 Apr. 19, 1922. 
107 XL (1922), 162-63. 


108 “F’pilog zur Genueser Tragikomiédie,” Vewe 
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May. Hermann Miller said that the 
S.P.D. had long favored good relations 
with Russia and that, therefore, the con- 
tents of the treaty met with the party’s 
approval.’ He admitted, nonetheless, 
that his friends “had certain mental 
reservations regarding the timing of the 
treaty and the manner in which it was 
concluded.”’ The circumstances under 
which the agreement had been signed 
rather than the text itself had somewhat 
impaired Germany’s reputation. But 
when all was said, the S.P.D. hailed 
Rapallo because it wasa real peace treaty, 
unlike Brest Litovsk and Versailles, and 
because it ushered in an era of stable and 
friendly relations with Russia. Miiller 
took pains to emphasize the fact that the 
pact would not conflict with the policy 
of fulfilment. Although the French gov- 
ernment, under the sway of the implac- 
able Poincaré, was still obstructing an 
understanding, the S.P.D. continued to 
believe ‘‘that an accord between the 
French and German people is essential if 
Europe is to be spared another catastro- 
phe such as it has experienced during the 
last five years.” Rejecting the rumor 
that a secret military agreement had 
been signed with Russia, Miiller closed 
by pleading for the solidarity of nations 
and especially for the friendship of 
Britain. The Reich, he promised, would 
make no trouble for the British Empire, 
and the latter would find in the German 
republic a loyal co-worker for the 
maintenance of peace. 

Speaking for the Independent Social- 
ists, Arthur Crispien recalled that it had 
always been the Right that had embar- 
rassed efforts to treat with Russia.'° 
Yet, paradoxically, it was the Right— 
the German Nationalists and the D.V.P. 
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—that was most jubilant over Rapallo. 
Crispien was unwilling to believe that 
Wirth himself wanted to give the treaty 
a militaristic twist. “‘But,” said he, “‘we 
know that other forces are at work in 
Germany, forces that have erected an 
auxiliary government, and we know also 
that the present government has not 
hitherto succeeded in coping with this 
collateral setup.”” While such a person 
as Andreas Hermes remained in Wirth’s 
cabinet, linking it with circles of high 
finance, said Crispien, the U.S.P.D. 
could not give the government its un- 
qualified support. Crispien also alluded 
to the unseemly applause that had greet- 
ed the Treaty of Rapallo in Moscow. It 
began to look as if even Leon Trotsky, 
the Russian commissar for war, was ex- 
pecting extravagant things from the 
working of the agreement. All these signs 
were disturbing to the Independents and 
drove Crispien, almost against his will, to 
hint that Rapallo had been a mistake. 

In spite of this chiding, it was evident 
that after six weeks of observation the 
wrath of the Independent Socialists had 
subsided. This was shown when, at the 
end of May, the U.S.P.D. voted with the 
government parties to defeat a motion of 
‘“‘no confidence” proposed by the Na- 
tionalists."* What was chiefly responsible 


111 Schulthess (1922), p. 64. 








for again inspiring the U.S.P.D. with 
trust in the government was the latter’s 
reply to the Reparations Commission. 
In a note of March 21 the Allies had de- 
manded permission to investigate Ger- 
man finances as a precondition to a pos- 
sible foreign loan, and the German gov- 
ernment had replied on May 28 that it 
was amenable. The Right heavily criti- 
cized this compliance as according the 
Allies an opportunity to fasten a com- 
prehensive financial control over the 
Reich, but the U.S.P.D. was much im- 
pressed." The government’s action was 
proof to the party that Rapallo had not 
essentially altered the policy of fulfil- 
ment. 

The Socialist goal of peace through 
understanding was not noticeably fur- 
thered by Rapallo. Certainly the treaty 
was a contribution to the pacification of 
Europe but only through a partial res- 
toration of the balance of power. To most 
people at home and abroad it heralded 
the return of Germany to great-power 
status. On the other hand, the pact 
thoroughly harmonized with the simple 
pattern of Socialist foreign policy, one 
essential thread of which was surely the 
restoration of Soviet Russia to the 
family of nations. 


Dr Pau UNIVERSITY 
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REVIEW ARTICLE 


FIRST GUN OF A REVISIONIST HISTORIOGRAPHY 
FOR THE SECOND WORLD WAR! 


SAMUEL FLAGG BEMIS 


= the first World War, German propa- 
ganda beginning with the publication of 
Die Grosse Politik der europdischen Kabinette, 
1871-1914,? initiated a campaign of revision cal- 
culated to break down German war guilt and 
eventually, with the aid of German philosophy: 
and the recovered might of German arms, to 
throw off the Treaty of Versailles. Never was 
a campaign of historical propaganda more suc- 
cessful than the Kriegsschuldfrage. Within five 
years some American historians were relieving 
Germany of any principal responsibility for the 
terrible conflict, and one of them actually 
published a book called Germany not guilty in 
1914.4 Revision of the European Kriegsschuld 
led to an extensive disillusionist literature in 
the United States, 1928-38, attacking Ameri- 
can intervention in the first World War. This 
disillusionist historiography resulted in the 
complete repudiation of Woodrow Wilson’s 
foreign policy and in the neutrality legislation 
of 1935-37. As everybody now can see, that 
legislation assisted the rise of Hitler’s power 
and his onslaught on Western civilization. 
Now, before a single peace treaty has been 
ratified after this later and even more terrible 


1 Pearl Harbor: the story of the secret war. By 
GEORGE MORGENSTERN. New York: Devin-Adair 
Co., 1947. Pp. 425. $3.00. 

?Ed. Johannes Lepsius, Albrecht Mendelssohn 
BaRTHOLDY, and Friedrich Turmme. (Berlin, 1922- 
27.) 

3Qswald SPENGLER, Der Untergang des Abend- 
landes (Munich, 1918). The last sentence of the 
preface to this monumental work, a German phi- 
losophy, as the author was proud to call it, reads, 
“Ich habe nur den Wunsch beizugfiigen, dass dies 
Buch neben den militarischen Leistungen Deutsch- 
lands nicht ganz unwiirdig dastehen mdge.” The 
English edition of the first volume, published in 
New York in 1926 under the title The decline of the 
West, omitted this highly significant sentence 
from the translated preface. I am indebted to 
Conrad Seip for pointing out this omission to me. 


4 Michael H. Cocuran. (Boston, 1931.) 
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conflict, brought on in part by the success of the 
first revisionist historiography, now while the 
principal Allied and Associated Powers, who 
won the war, are quarreling over the German 
Question and the Japanese Question, before the 
Japanese war-criminal trials are finished, an 
American citizen has fired the first gun in a new 
campaign of revision to place war guilt on the 
government of the United States for its inter- 
vention in the second World War. Will this shot 
help precipitate another revisionist climate of 
opinion, another disillusion, another war? 

Right at the beginning of the review of sucha 
controversial book let the reader of it be warned 
not to be prejudiced against the author because 
he is not a professional historian or because he is 
a journalist and on the editorial staff of what is 
considered by many to be a notoriously iso- 
lationist newspaper, published in the city of Chi- 
cago. On the other hand, let us remember that it 
is very difficult for even the historian, not to 
mention the journalist, to avoid a prejudicial se- 
lection and arrangement of evidence, no matter 
how scrupulously he adheres to fact and how 
faithfully he documents his findings. 

Charles A. Beard, who was rumored to have 
been deploying but had not yet wholly un- 
masked his own artillery,’ vouches in a state- 
ment on the jacket of this book, from his own 
knowledge of the ten-thousand-page record, 
that Morgenstern buttresses his statements of 
fact, as well as his own inferences and con- 
clusions, by exact documentary citations and 
contexts. True enough, but who can vouch for 
Morgenstern’s selection of the documents and 
the briefing—for such it is—of his arguments? 
This is the duty of historical criticism. 

The Morgenstern study consists really of 
two arguments more or less interwoven through- 
out: first, the responsibility for the Greatest 
Humiliation in American history, the sinking of 
our fleet at Pearl Harbor, and, second, the diplo- 


5 American foreign policy in the making, 1932- 
1940: a study in responsibilities. (New Haven, 1946). 
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matic history of the breakdown of American 
neutrality. Morgenstern is far more formidable 
in dealing with the more limited question of re- 
sponsibility for the military disaster than with 
the more transcending problem of American for- 
eign policy preceding it. 

By careful study of the published record— 
that is to say, the reports of the Roberts Com- 
mission, the Army Board of Inquiry, the Naval 
Court of Inquiry, the Hart investigation, and, 
finally, the Joint Congressional Committee on 
the Investigation of the Pearl Harbor Attack 
(six Democrates, four Republicans), now 
available in print in thirty-nine volumes,® and 
the published diplomatic correspondence of the 
United States, plus the final report7—the 
author comes out with a verdict almost identi- 
cal with that of the Minority (Republican, 
Ferguson-Brewster) Report, that, however 
careless and unresourceful the commanders 
in Oahu, Admiral Kimmel and General Short, 
may have been, the chief responsibility lay 
in Washington with President Roosevelt, 
Secretary of War Stimson, Secretary of the 
Navy Knox, General George C. Marshall, chief 
of staff of the army, and Major General Leonard 
T. Gerow, assistant chief of staff of the war 
plans division. The numerous and serious fail- 
ures of these high officials to keep the command- 
ers in Hawaii adequately informed of the crisis 
and fully alerted, at a time when they knew 
from their breakdown of Japan’s secret code 
that war was a matter of days only, are detailed 
at great length scrupulously from the record 
and are to the reviewer entirely convincing. 
That General Marshall, uniquely among the 
higher-ups, has been man enough to acknowl- 
edge his partial responsibility for Pearl Harbor 
only adds to his great stature as soldier and 
statesman. This reviewer shares the author’s 
feeling that the majority of the congressional 
committee, which could rule on what wit- 
nesses were to be called and what official docu- 
ments requested, was biased and trying to pro- 
tect its party leaders. 

The second feature of the book is a scathing 
indictment of the late President Roosevelt and 
his intimate advisers, not only for failure to dis- 
charge their responsibilities for the defense of 


6 Pearl Harbor attack: hearings before the Joint 
Committee on the Investigation of the Pearl Harbor 
Attack (Washington, 1946). 


7U.S., Senate document: report on the investigation 
of the Pearl Harbor attack, No. 244 (79th cong., 
2d sess.) (Washington, 1946). 








Pearl Harbor, but also for calculated refusal 
to do so. “The ‘warnings’ they sent to Hawaii 
failed—and were so phrased and so handled 
as to insure failure.’’* In other words, Roosevelt, 
bearing in mind his assurances and those of his 
party in 1940 for peace ‘unless attacked,” 
wanted war but wanted Japan to attack first, 
in order to unite the country for a global war. 
Secretary of State Hull is included in the in- 
dictment for not following on November 26 
the advice of the army and navy staffs to se- 
cure time for war preparation by a three 
months’ modus vivendi with Japan; he lis- 
tened, rather, to the Chinese ambassador’s 
advice, which had Roosevelt’s blessing, and 
submitted to Japan on November 26, 1941 what 
the author calls an “ultimatum.” 

Morgenstern asserts that Roosevelt had a 
secret “alliance” with Britain, China, and the 
Dutch East Indies for the real purpose of saving 
the “white empires” in the Far East in case the 
Japanese should move southward across an 
agreed defense line. What was the nature of the 
confidential military confabulations which he 
calls an alliance? They consisted of two series 
of staff conversations: in Washington in Janu- 
ary—March 1941, among high-ranking British, 
American, and Canadian army, navy, and avia- 
tion officers; and in Singapore, April 21-27, 
among American, British, Australian, Dutch, 
and New Zealand officers. The Report of the 
Singapore conversations assumed that when 
(not if, emphasizes Morgenstern) the United 
States became involved in war with Germany, it 
would also be engaged in war with Italy and 
probably with Japan. ‘Since Germany is the 
predominant member of the Axis powers,” the 
Report continued, “the Atlantic and European 
is considered to be the decisive theater. The 
principal United States efforts will be exerted 
in that theater, and operations in other theaters 
will be conducted in such a manner as to facili- 
tate that effort.”” The United States would use 
its fleet to weaken Japanese economic power 
and “to support the defense of the Malay bar- 
rier by diverting Japanese strength away from 
Malaya.....A cardinal feature of British 
strategic policy is the retention of a position in 
the Far East such as will insure the cohesion 
and security of the British commonwealth.”? At 
Singapore these staff officers agreed that in case 
of war with Japan the United States Fleet was 


8 MORGENSTERN, P. 320. 


9 Tbid., p. 107. 
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to operate against the Japanese naval communi- 
cations and the Japanese mandated islands and 
for the protection of the Philippines, Singapore, 
and the Dutch East Indies—the security of 
Luzon, however, to be of “subsidiary interest” 
to that of Singapore and of sea communications. 
Secretary Knox and Secretary Stimson, Mor- 
genstern points out, approved these plans in 
May and June 1941. 

The Singapore staff conferences agreed that 
the representatives there conferring would ad- 
vise their respective governments to authorize 
defensive hostilities against Japan in case of: 
(a) attack by Japan on the territory or mandat- 
ed territory of one of the parties (the United 
States, Great Britain, the Dutch East Indies, 
Australia, New Zealand); (b) the movement of 
the Japanese forces into any part of Thailand to 
the west of 100° east or to the south of 10° 
north; (c) any large movement of Japanese 
forces directed upon the Philippine Islands, the 
east coast of the Kra Peninsula, or the east 
coast of Malaya, or across the parallel of 6° 
north between Malaya and the Philippines, a 
line east from the Gulf of Davao to Waigeo 
Island, or the equator east of Waigeo; (d) the 
movement of Japanese troops into Portuguese 
Timor; (e) the movement of Japanese forces 
into New Caledonia or the Loyalty Islands. 

The staff agreements of Washington and 
Singapore were confirmed and developed at the 
Atlantic Conference on August 10-11, 1941 and 
afterward to an extent which cannot be fully 
understood until all the diplomatic correspond- 
ence is made available, together with President 
Roosevelt’s many conversations with Prime 
Minister Churchill. 

This is what Morgenstern calls an “alliance,” 
although there was no treaty or even an execu- 
tive agreement by the president so far as the rec- 
ord yet reveals. It will be for future historians, 
when more of the record is available, to decide 
how much of a commitment for the nation 
these conversations amounted to, but so far 
as we know they were not an “alliance,” the 
word used by Morgenstern. They were not a 
binding agreement of any kind, any more than 
the famous House-Grey conversations and 
memorandum of 1916. Nevertheless, when the 
Japanese forces moved across the line of de- 
fense on December 6, 1941, the eve of Pearl 
Harbor, the president prepared to present to 
the congress after it should assemble on De- 
cember 8 what amounted to a war message, 
already drafted by Hull on November 29, on 


the basis of Japanese movements southward 
and “their extremely serious implications.’’'° 
“Tt is within our capacity,”’ he was about to say 
to the congress, “to withstand any attack 
which anyone may make upon us.” The sneak 
attack on Pearl Harbor relieved him of the 
necessity of such a message and, thinks Mor- 
genstern, of the “‘constitutional crisis” it would 
have produced by calling into question the 
president’s powers to act the way he had done. 

By December, of course, the Japanese- 
American diplomatic conversations of 1941 at 
Washington had broken down and Hull had 
washed his hands of the whole affair, warning 
the secretaries of war and navy that it was their 
responsibility from then on. It is in describing 
these conversations that Morgenstern is weak- 
est. Although he refers to the Japanese war 
lords occasionally and appropriately, the whole 
tone of the book suggests strongly that Prince 
Kunoye’s peace terms, to be presented in a Pa- 
cific conference between him and Roosevelt, 
were irenic and reasonable and that Roosevelt 
studiously refused them, hoping for war. The 
author mentions with apparent disapproval 
what he calls the American “ultimatum” of 
November 26, 1941. As a matter of fact, neither 
Japan nor the United States presented an ulti- 
matum before the Japanese attack without 
declaration of war. Morgenstern does not re- 
mind us that the premeditated and prepared 
Japanese surprise attack was an outright viola- 
tion of the Hague Convention No. III of 1907 
and the Kellogg-Briand Pact of Paris of 1928. 

It is by comparing the Japanese terms of 
Novembef 20, which Morgenstern does not 
consider an “ultimatum,” with the American 
terms of November 26 that one can under- 
stand the immediate issues between the two 
powers: the Open Door, the complete integrity 
of China and of Indo-China, and, of course, the 
interpretation of Japan’s obligations under the 
Tripartite Pact. 

But it was the larger global issues behind the 
expanded Far Eastern Question that were most 
important of all. Before 1941 the United States 
had not been willing to risk a war with Japan 
for the sake of the Open Door and the integrity 
of China. On the contrary, it had made many 
concessions to Japan—in Korea, Manchuria, 
and North China—to avoid war and to keep the 
Philippine Islands inviolate. Why, then, in 
1941, after Japan had enlisted the most power- 
ful allies possible for it to secure in a war with 


10 Tbid., pp. 296 and 403. 
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the United States, did the Roosevelt govern- 
ment turn away from peaceful measures for 
the preservation of China—hitherto the only 
implementation of the traditional Hay policy— 
and take an eager and unflinching stand not 
only for the Open Door and the integrity of 
China but also for the integrity of Indo-China 
and, in addition (but not expressed in the 
Memorandum of November 26), British Ma- 
laya, Siam, and even the Netherlands Fast 
Indies? Why at that moment did President 
Roosevelt risk war—Morgenstern prefers to 
say “invite” war—by urging the evacuation of 
Japanese forces from China, where they had 
been during ten years of conquest, and from 
French Indo-China, into which they had moved 
in July 1941, during—and this is important 
to remember—the Washington conversations? 

The real answer to this tremendous historical 
question is that German conquests in Europe 
and Japanese conquests in Asia and the Tripar- 
tite Pact among the conquerors forbidding the 
United States to save England or China from 
defeat had so completely upset the balance of 
power that, if the United States was to defend 
itself and what it stood for in the world, it 
must act while there was still time to do so, 
while there were left standing, bowed but still 
standing, some allies to fight with—Great 
Britain, China, and Russia. Otherwise it would 
surely have had to face alone in the New 
World and in its own homeland the triumphant 
juggernauts of the Old World." President 
Roosevelt deliberately risked a double war ra- 
ther than let Japan knock down the British 
Commonwealth in the Pacific while the United 
States was trying, for our own defense, to hold 
it up against Germany and Italy in the Atlan- 
tic. And Roosevelt was not deserting American 
neutrality in the Atlantic on his own executive 
responsibility; he was doing so under the au- 
thority, partly explicit and partly implicit, of 
the Lend-Lease Act passed by congress on 
March 11, 1941 by a vote of 60 to 31 in the 
senate and of 317 to 71 in the house of repre- 
sentatives. Nowhere does Morgenstern ade- 
quately stress the significance of this act of 
congress, though he alludes to the law in other 
connections. 

In his study of the diplomatic record’ pub- 


S$. F. Bemis, Diplomatic history of the United 
States (New York, 1942), pp. 874-75. 


%2 Peace and War: United States foreign policy 
1931-1941 (“Department of state publications,” 








lished by the department of state and by Am- 
bassador Grew, Morgenstern omits adequate 
reference—multitudinous and mountainous 
though it is—to show the danger of the Tripar- 
tite Pact to the United States, the most awful 
danger that had ever confronted our nation. 
Admiral Turner, director of the war plans divi- 
sion of the navy department, put the matter 
clearly, as one sailor to another, to Admiral 
Nomura, the Japanese ambassador, in a conver- 
sation at the former’s residence, on July 20, 
1941. Morgenstern mentions Admiral Turner in 
other connections but does not find space to 
quote such a document as this" (although he 
quotes at length the opinion™ of E. Stanley 
Jones, ‘‘a widely known missionary of long 
experience in the Orient who served as an 
unofficial mediator between the Japanese and 
the White House’’). 


12. I pointed out that, speaking from the stand- 
point of self defense, the greatest danger to the 
United States in the future lies in the continued 
military success of Germany. The United States has 
been able to live in peace because powerful military 
nations in Europe have checked each other and pre- 
vented a military penetration by any of them in the 
Western Hemisphere. If Great Britain were to col- 
lapse, German military power might very well be 
directed against South America, and such moves 
would cause great difficulties for the United States. 
So long as the United Kingdom continues to exist 
as a military and naval power, the problems of the 
United States as regards its security will not be 
very great. Therefore, aside from racial and social 
ideals, it is decidedly against the military interests 
of the United States to permit the United Kingdom 
to be overcome by Germany. For this reason any 
action which the United States could take against 
Germany is necessarily one of self defense and could 
never be considered as aggression. Furthermore, 
anything that affects the future security of the 
United Kingdom, in any part of the world, also is 
of interest to the United States from the defensive 
viewpoint. 

13. The occupation of Indo-China by Japan is 


No. 1983) (Washington, 1943); and Papers relating 
to the foreign relations of the United States, Japan: 
1931-1941 (“Department of state publications,” 
Nos. 2008 and 2016) (Washington, 1943) (hereafter 
cited as “Japan :1931-1941"’). See also Ten years in 
Japan: a contemporary record drawn from the diaries 
and private and official papers of Joseph C. Grew, 
United States ambassador to Japan, 1932-1942 
(New York, 1944). 


3 Japan: 1931-1941, II, 519. 


™4 MORGENSTERN, pp. 100-102. 
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particularly important for the defense of the United 
States since it might threaten the British position in 
Singapore and the Dutch position in the Nether- 
lands East Indies. Were they to pass out of their 
present control, a very severe blow would be struck 
at the integrity of the defense of the British Isles, 
and these Isles might well then be overcome by the 
Germans. It can thus be seen what a very close 
interest, from a military viewpoint, the United 
States has in sustaining the status quo in the south- 
ern portion of the Far East. 


There are many other documents of the same 
kind to use, if there were a desire to use them 
rather than to exclude them, but this document 
describes, perhaps best of all, the global prob- 
lem of American defense that lay back of Pearl 
Harbor. 

Morgenstern answers the great historical 
question above indicated, the most staggering 
one the United States has ever had to answer 
in the history of its foreign policy, by say- 
ing that the president, notwithstanding his 
campaign assurances and his party’s plat- 
form pledges of 1940, really contrived to 
lead the American people deceptively into 
the European war by the “back door,” by 
getting them attacked by Japan; and he seems 
to imply, by quoting Albert Jay Nock,™ in 
footnotes at the bottom of the page (most of the 
other documentation is relegated inconspicu- 
ously to the end of the book), that Roosevelt 
welcomed war in order to divert public opinion 
from the flock of uncouth economic chickens 
coming home from the New Deal to roost in the 
White House and in order to strengthen his 
malign grasp upon the country’s political and 


% Memoirs of a superfluous man (New York: 
1943), p. 248; and MORGENSTERN, pp. 282n. and 
286 n. 


economic machinery. First, concludes Morgen- 
stern, came ‘“‘Roosevelt’s conspiracy to fight an 
unacknowledged and unconstitutional war in 
the Atlantic,” next, his ‘‘secret war alliance with 
the British and Dutch in the Pacific,” then 
Pearl Harbor. This, in the author’s mind, is 
“the story of the secret war.” 

This revisionist attempt to fasten war guilt 
upon President Roosevelt in this year 1947 is 
serious, unfortunate, and, I suggest, deplor- 
able. Unfriendly critics will pick sentences 
from this book, both in and out of context, 
to hurt Morgenstern’s own country, our still 
free Republic. While indicting Mr. Roose- 
velt heavily for his “secret war” the author 
passes lightly by the vast and murderous 
plot and attempted conquest, the real con- 
spiracy, of Hitler and his allies against the 
independence of peaceful nations like the 
United States and against the rights and dignitv 
of men in a free society. This reviewer never 
voted for Mr. Roosevelt upon any of the nu- 
merous occasions when he was invited to do so, 
but he shudders to think what would have hap- 
pened had we stood by with folded arms and 
let Hitler and Japan establish their “new or- 
ders” in Europe and Asia and then close in on 
the New World and the United States. To 
prevent this, it was necessary to defend the 
British Empire in the Pacific as well as in the 
Atlantic. 

After winning the second World War will 
the new revision help to lose the second peace 
as the first revision helped to lose the first 
peace? It is “inconceivable,” to use a favorite 
word of Morgenstern, that history should be 
so quickly forgotten. 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
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History and the reader. By G. M. TREVELYAN. 
Cambridge: University Press; New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1946. Pp. 27. $0.90. 


This is the third annual lecture of the Na- 
tional Book League, delivered on May 30, 1945. 
It has raised quite a controversy in the cor- 
respondence columns of the London Times 
Literary Supplement, largely because Professor 
Trevelyan began by taking issue with Professor 
J. B. Bury. Bury, in an address delivered in 
1903, stated that history is ‘‘a science, no more 
and no less.” Trevelyan contends that history is 
both an art and a science. 

It is highly unlikely that such a contention 
would have excited as much attention in this 
country as it has in England—partly, the re- 
viewer believes, because most historians here 
are already persuaded of Trevelyan’s point of 
view, even if we are far from successful in 
carrying it out. Something, however, disturbs 
Trevelyan even more than the question whether 
history is art or science. He is afraid that the 
reading and the writing of history are steadily 
losing ground, and his plea for greater attention 
to history as a literary art is motivated by the 
hope that the better writing of history will help 
historians to reach a wider audience. The plea 
would be more effective if it could be proved 
beyond shadow of doubt that there is a direct 
correlation between good writing and wider 
audiences. A cursory glance at some of the cur- 
rent best sellers should raise considerable doubt 
on that score. 

Trevelyan’s concern leads him to contend 
that the study of history has great educational 
value. It helps the reader to understand litera- 
ture, painting, architecture, and the monuments 
of the past. It explains how men once lived. It 
tells how the present evolved out of the past. 
These are convincing arguments for reading 
more history to those already convinced. But, 
unfortunately, the unredeemed, even when they 
are ready to concede these points, continue to 
remain highly indifferent to the past and to pre- 
fer the timely and the journalistic. No matter 
how indignant historians may become over 
everyman’s lack of disinterested intellectual 
curiosity about the past and his indifference to 
the historical background of his current atti- 


tudes, he will persist in his present shortcomings 
unless some appeal even greater than that to his 
literary taste can touch him. 

The historian should, of course, strive to im- 
prove the aesthetic qualities of his writing. His- 
tory that is merely “‘scientific” runs the risk, 
since life is subjective, imaginative, and in- 
tensely personal, of being unhistorical as well as 
unread. But everyman, when he is not in pursuit 
of entertainment, wants from his reading some 
help in finding solutions to his daily problems 
and assurances regarding his eternal aspirations; 
and the historian who forgets this want will not 
reach a great public no matter how well he 
writes and no matter how masterly his historical 
method. Historia gratis historiae is a noble slo- 
gan, and some historians, at least, should con- 
tinue to uphold it. But, translated into practical 
terms, it means that historians must be content 
to take in one another’s washing, for it is not 
mere history—even well-written history—that 
the general reader wants. It is either entertain- 
ment or interpretation; and interpretation 
means, at a high level, philosophy of history and, 
at a lower one, some relevance to contemporary 
affairs. 

Louis GOTTSCHALK 
University of Chicago 


Tran. By WriuraM S. Haas. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1946. Pp. 273. $3.50. 
The turn of the century saw a thin stream of 

literary output by authors of various professions 

and interests on many of the Middle and Near 

Eastern countries. These latter—European, 

African, and Asiatic—had become little more 

than pawns in the highly skilled and keenly con- 

tested game of modern imperialism as played by 
the great powers. The greater stakes were stra- 
tegic control of this tricontinental bridge land, 
its natural resources of which oil is but the most 
publicized, and the sheer thrill of victory and of 
power. The earlier works on the countries of the 

Moslem Near East were written largely from 

the point of view and in the interest of one or the 

other of the powers to whom these countries 
were either actual or potential “colonies,” 
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“spheres of influence,” or “enemies.” In con- 
trast with this approach, some books of more re- 
cent decades have tended to introduce the stu- 
dent and general reader to the national problems 
and aspirations of these countries themselves. 
The book under review is definitely of this latter 
type, with Iran (Persia) for its object. The au- 
thor, gifted with keen insight and a sense of fair 
play and privileged to have lived in Iran from 
1935 to 1940 as adviser to the ministry of edu- 
cation, writes both on the authority of books 
and from knowledge gained by experience. 

The work is arranged topically, beginning 
with a brief survey of Iran’s long history. The 
country and its people, religion, society, and 
government and Persian psychology are dis- 
cussed in successive chapters. Riza Khan and 
his reforms receive judicious treatment. The 
cultural and economic situations are next 
brought into focus. A concluding chapter gives a 
reasonably optimistic outlook for the country’s 
future, looking toward a fuller life within and 
one of less strain and stress without. Appendixes 
supply statistics on irrigation, production, and 
finances as well as the text of two diplomatic 
instruments of 1942 and 1943 bearing on Iran’s 
treaty relations with the United States, Great 
Britain, and Soviet Russia. Eleven illustrations 
of places and people add to the interest of the 
book, while an exhaustive index insures its 
greater usability. 

The book, however, lacks a bibliography of 
any kind. This is all the more regrettable as the 
text itself is rarely documented. A selected bib- 
liography, in the interest of the young student 
and of the general reader, would have been a 
valuable addition. The absence of any system 
of transliteration will hardly be missed by the 
layman, but it may irk some of the orientalists. 

A considerable number of errors of fact have 
crept into the text. There is, for instance, the 
confusion as to the dates of the Samanids and 
that dynasty’s political status within the Abbas- 
side Empire (pp. 23, 82, and 116). It seems diffi- 
cult to kill the sinister but colorful phrase “‘con- 
version or death” in the interest of the more 
humane and historic one of “conversion or sub- 
ject status,” which is what the Moslem Arabs 
offered conquered peoples (p. 76). It was not the 
Seljuks (p. 81) but the Mongols, led by Hulagu, 
who in 1256 destroyed the Assassins and their 
stronghold of Alamut. Again, it was not the 
last of the Fatimid caliphs of Egypt (p. 112) but 
the last of the Abbassides who, in 1517, con- 
ferred—if indeed any such conferring took place 


at all—the caliphate on the conquering Otto- 
man Sultan Selim I. 

Errors of fact such as the foregoing leave the 
impression that the author is not sufficiently at 
home in the wider movements of international 
Islamic history. Some of his interpretive state- 
ments suggest a similar uneasiness in relation to 
the history of Islamic religious and philosophic 
thought. His generalized views on Shiism and 
Sufism leave something to be desired. His de- 
lineations, on the other hand, of the current re- 
ligious situation, of the position of Iran’s reli- 
gious and racial minorities, and of its modern 
educational philosophy and reform are both 
specific and enlightening, coming as they do 
from direct and responsible personal knowledge. 

The author’s generally interpretive approach 
avoiding the dulness of the purely factual his- 
torian and giving spirit to the form, has much 
to recommend it. His comparisons of East and 
West are, for the most part, basically sound, 
though here and there he yields to rather sweep- 
ing generalizations, such as, ‘‘Persian function- 
aries, like those of all other Asiatic countries, 
lacked professional training” (p. 113). His criti- 
cisms of the evils of Western imperialism and of 
Eastern shortcomings—the sins of commission 
and omission as one might call these, respective- 
ly—are well taken. Here, as throughout the 
work, there is evidence of an earnest and sym- 
pathetic mind seeking workable and equitable 
solutions to some very intricate and significant 
problems. 

The book is timely in these days when the 
“Tranian question,” semidormant for the mo- 
ment, is likely to demand international atten- 
tion in the near future. 

N. ABBOTT 
University of Chicago 


A short history of Eritrea. By STEPHEN H. 
LoNGRIGG, chief administrator of Eritrea, 
1942-44. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1945. Pp. 
vi+188. $3.50. 

The name “Eritrea” immediately brings to 
mind the picture of Italian colonialism, which 
is as it should be; for “‘the modern territory of 
Eritrea is the creation of the Italian occupa- 
tion” (p. 132). Asa political entity, Eritrea is an 
artificial creation, wholly lacking in any kind of 
unity, whether geographical, racial, social, or 
other. Its status, past and present, and its his- 
tory are therefore inseparable from those of the 
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adjacent territories—the Sudan, Arabia across 
the Red Sea, and, most of all, Ethiopia. 

Quite rightly, therefore, after a brief sketch 
of the territory and its remote history, the au- 
thor deals in some detail with the development 
of Ethiopia, starting in the fourteenth century. 
The unity of that larger area and the mainte- 
nance of a central power were largely due to the 
weakness of its component parts, a weakness re- 
sulting from the limitations of local conscious- 
ness. But the central power proved unable to 
integrate the territory into a real national unit; 
unlike the countries of Europe, Ethiopia failed 
to emerge from the medieval stage of develop- 
ment, which has continued to our day. 

With the dawn of the modern era, the early 
sixteenth century, the impact of influences from 
remote quarters began to make itself felt. The 
Portuguese, having found the way to India, and 
the rapidly expanding Turks both appeared in 
the realm of Prester John and collided in the 
Red Sea. The former and the Spanish, tolerated 
and even welcomed at first, were soon shut out 
owing to the influence of the jealous and power- 
ful Coptic clergy. The Turks did not secure a 
lodgment beyond the coast. The result was a 
greater-than-ever isolation of Ethiopia, subject- 
ed in the meantime to an influx of Galla inva- 
sions from the hinterland. The continuing strug- 
gle with the Moslem power left a deep mark on 
Eritrea, where conditions which have existed 
since took shape during this period. 

European visitors appeared again with the 
eighteenth century, and in the next century 
there was increasing contact with an aggressive 
Egypt which, pushing beyond the Sudan along 
the Red Sea coast, superseded the decadent 
Turkish power. The middle of the nineteenth 
century also witnessed a revival of European 
imperialism. In the meantime, as a result of 
continued internecine rivalries, the imperial 
crown passed to the Tigrai chiefs whose territory 
overlapped in the Ethiopian and Eritrean high- 
lands. John IV, crowned at Axum in 1872, was 
the first of the new line. By this time, the French 
were already established at Djibouti, and the 
Italians had made their modest beginnings at 
Assab. The British, through the Sudan, were 
soon to take an active interest in the region. Of 
these three European powers, Italy entertained 
most consistently the dream of a large East 
African empire. But Italian imperialism was a 
halfhearted affair, inexperienced and unwilling 
to provide its agents with means commensurate 
to the ends envisaged. That was the main reason 
for its record of failure, ending in the climax of 


1896, the familiar story of which is told once 
more in this volume. In the course of surveying 
the Italian efforts, the strained Italian attempt 
to twist the significance of the much-debated 
Treaty of Uccialli into Ethiopian acceptance of 
an Italian protectorate is adequately punctured, 
This attempt was on a par with the endeavors 
of Italian colonialists during the first World 
War, and more recently of Fascist writers, to 
find historic bases for a revival of Italian de- 
signs, 

With the period of Italian control the author 
deals very briefly, confining himself in the main 
to an analysis and appraisal of the Italian ad- 
ministration. On this administration he passes 
a dispassionate and fair judgment, pointing out 
the high quality of its technical services com- 
bined with the shortcomings of its native policy, 
The abortive realization by fascism of the East 
African empire deserves little attention, but the 
events since 1935 might, in Brigadier Longrigg’s 
view, serve to break the artificiality of the Eri- 
trean creation; he concludes by suggesting a di- 
vision of it along more natural lines of geography 
and economics, attaching part of it to the 
Sudan, and the rest (the Danakil country) to 
Ethiopia. He is not blind, however, to the defi- 
ciencies and backwardness of Ethiopian ad- 
ministration. This would seem a sensible ar- 
rangement, but sensible solutions are not the 
necessary aftermath of war; the power politics 
that dominate the present are likely to prove 
more decisive. 

Of these politics, past and present, the au- 
thor has little to say, his treatment being 
strictly limited in scope. Within his chosen 
limits he has acquitted himself well. Less con- 
densation of the wealth of detail and informa- 
tion which he has packed into this little book 
might have been an added asset, but it will in 
any case constitute an adequate and useful 
guide to any solution of the problems associated 
with Ethiopia and the whole east-central region 
of Africa. 

RENE ALBRECHT-CARRIE 
Barnard College 


A history of Unitarianism: Socinianism and is 
antecedents. By EArt Morse WILBUR. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1945. Pp. xiii+617. $6.00. 


For years President Wilbur has been known 
to be engaged in research of extraordinary 
range and thoroughness on the history of Uni- 
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tarianism. The footnotes of this first of two vol- 
umes show that he has used ‘“‘a working knowl- 
edge of some thirteen different languages” (p. 
vii), including Polish and Hungarian. He has 
traveled widely, consulting ‘‘remote libraries” 
and visiting many places where the events 
which he records took place. His reading in con- 
temporary sources and subsequent writings, on 
subjects directly in his field and on associated 
subjects as well, is very great. The results of all 
this are presented in historical composition of 
high merit, clearly organized, cautious and fair 
in judgments, discerning in interpretation, and 
written in classic English. A marked attraction 
and strength come from the masterly biographi- 
cal sketches of many persons who figure in the 
history. 

Although his title would suggest this, what 
Wilbur plans and here begins is not primarily a 
history of a certain form of doctrine. Rather, he 
aims to present a particular movement within 
Christianity “characterized by .... devotion 
to freedom, reason, tolerance,” and “far more 
concerned with the underlying spirit of Chris- 
tianity in its application to... . practical life 
than with intellectual formulations of Christian 
thought” (p. 5). While the author holds to this 
purpose, it must be said that his material does 
not wholly support him, for he is forced often to 
use “antitrinitarianism”’ as an identifying mark 
of “the movement.” Two groups of “fore- 
runners” are described. One was certain Ana- 
baptists in Germany, Switzerland, and Holland, 
in whom the author sees much expression of 
freedom in religion and tolerance but not of the 
use of reason, for they were strictly scriptural. 
The other group, a little later, about the middle 
of the sixteenth century, consisted of Italian 
humanists who were led by intellectual process 
to dissent from the dogma of the Roman 
church, the best-known being the friar Ochino. 
Among these, it is said, are to be found “the 
first springs of the Socinian-Unitarian move- 
ment, regarded ....as a system of religious 
belief” (p. 77). Their “especial contribution” 
was “‘the recognition of the importance of rea- 
son in religion” (p. 78). They were driven from 
Italy by the Inquisition, but their ideas worked 
widely, particularly on several Italian pastors of 
Protestant churches in the Grisons, “anti- 
trinitarian pioneers,’ whose thought affected 
later events in Poland. 

Before going on to the full development of 
the movement there, Wilbur devotes a hundred 
and seventy pages to Servetus. This, based on 
fresh exhaustive research, is far and away the 


best piece of writing in English on the subject. 
It follows in vivid detail Servetus’ wandering, 
harassed life, depicts impressively his great in- 
tellectual powers, and expounds his teaching 
against a full theological background. The ac- 
count of his trial and execution and of Calvin’s 
part in it supersedes all others for exact infor- 
mation and fair-minded understanding. The au- 
thor thinks that Servetus’ chief contribution to 
theology was that, though “a Trinitarian of a 
sort,....by his criticism of the traditional 
doctrine of the Trinity he led many to recon- 
sider the foundations of this doctrine” and thus 
“started an influential number... .on a path 
that was to issue first in Socinianism, and even- 
tually in Unitarianism”; and that he had “a 
vastly more important influence,” by his death, 
‘‘in stimulating the rise of religious toleration as 
a general policy and the spread of tolerance in 
religious thought as an attitude of individual 
minds” (pp. 209-10). This influence appeared 
at once in Sebastian Castellio, of whom it is 


said that ‘‘he is entitled to be considered .... 
the first real founder of liberal Christianity .... 
the first in Protestant history to... . place on 


firm and enduring foundations the principle of 
tolerance” (p. 208). Servetus’ theological views 
affected several gifted Italian humanist refugees 
in Switzerland who were important in the later 
stages of the movement under consideration. 
Here we find Ochino and also Laelius Socinus, 
whose thought molded the teaching of his 
greater nephew, Faustus, in Poland. 

Nothing exists approaching Wilbur’s long 
and intensely interesting record of the fortunes 
of this movement in Poland. Antitrinitarianism 
arose, from connections with persons before 
described, among the Reformed of Poland and 
issued in schism and in the formation of the 
Minor Reformed church. The author regards a 
synod of this body, which was held in 1565, as 
“the historical beginning of organized Uni- 
tarianism” (p. 331). The Minor Reformed 
church, however, was excluded from the union 
which was attempted about this time and which 
was to consist of the then vigorous Polish 
Protestant groups—Reformed, Lutheran, and 
Bohemian Brethren. The ineffectiveness of this 
union in the face of Roman Catholic reaction 
exemplified in petto the long tragedy of Protes- 
tant division. Yet the Minor church grew and 
established a center with a school and press at 
Rakéw. In 1580 it received from Italy its forma- 
tive leader, Faustus Socinus, under whose in- 
spiration and discipline it came to maturity. 
The teaching which he gave it, which came to 
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be known as Socinianism, appeared in the 
Racovian catechism of 1605. Devoting a chapter 
to this system, Wilbur thinks the explanations 
offered of its origin “unconvincing.” In particu- 
lar, he rejects the view of some high authorities 
in historical theology that Socinianism was an 
outgrowth of Scotism and nominalism, on the 
ground that Socinus disclaimed knowledge of 
scholastic philosophy. His “characteristic 
views” are regarded as ‘‘a lay scholar’s interpre- 
tation of the scripture text, merely on the back- 
ground of Italian humanism.” The ‘ultimate 
stress” of the catechism is said to fall “‘upon the 
moral life of the Christian, conceived as obedi- 


ence to the revealed will of God, ... . a neces- 
sary condition of attaining... . eternal life” 
(p. 416). 


In the early seventeenth century the Socini- 
an church had a brief period of prosperity, dur- 
ing which it carried on the active publication 
and missionary work which diffused its teach- 
ings widely in Europe. But already Roman 
Catholic hostility was rising, and persecution 
had a triumph in 1638 in the destruction of 
Rakéw. Then came, after more calamities, the 
banishment of the Socinians from Poland in 
1660 and their life as exiles in Transylvania, 
East Prussia, and Holland. All the time, heroi- 
cally meeting enmity and oppression, they pub- 
lished as they could, controverting constant 
opposition. Thus their thought spread, while, 
also, in new environments their doctrinal and 
social views underwent changes. In Holland 
among Remonstrants, Mennonites, and Col- 
legiants, they and their religious position found 
tolerance, and this country became their center 
of effective propaganda. All this and much more 
Wilbur recites with all manner of fascinating 
detail. He ends this part of his history with the 
Socinians in Holland in the late seventeenth 
century, ‘‘at the point where Socinianism as a 
distinct movement has run its course, where its 
surviving adherents have been happily as- 
similated to the freer religious bodies about 
them, and where its intellectual tendencies are 
being absorbed in the broader current of the 
Rationalism of the eighteenth century” (p. 
585). From Holland streams of influence reach- 
ing England were to give Socinianism a new 
chapter of life. 

It should be said that Wilbur’s research has 
another result besides this book—the most 
comprehensive collection of Unitariana in the 
world in the library of the Starr King School for 
the Ministry at Berkeley. Here are copious 


notes of his enormous reading and photostats, 
in many cases the only remaining witnesses to 
books and records destroyed in the ravages of 
war over the central European countries where 
he studied. 

RoBERT HAsTINGs NICHOLS 


Union Theological Seminary 


Government assistance in the eighteenth-century 
France. By SHELBY T. McCLoy, professor of 
history, University of Kentucky. Durham, 
N.C.: Duke University Press, 1946. Pp. 406. 
$6.00. 


This volume is a veritable encyclopedia of 
information about the plight of, and the help 
rendered by the French government to, unfor- 
tunates of all types during the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Nowhere else is this material available in 
English, and no French volume is so inclusive. 
The author was prevented, by the outbreak of 
war in 1939, from making a thorough investiga- 
tion of French archives, but he assembled a 
mass of material, during a limited time spent in 
France, from archival inventories and from 
monographs and periodicals. The historian 
would have welcomed a chapter on bibliography 
with an analysis of sources and comment on the 
comprehensive list of secondary works. The 
type of document used is seldom clear, yet such 
knowledge is needed to assess the reliability of 
the information cited. Bibliographical comment 
in the footnotes is more or less hidden but inval- 
uable for anyone wishing to pursue further any 
phase of this subject. 

To this reviewer, the chief value of the book 
lies in its descriptive material, with its wealth of 
illustrative detail and statistical information. 
Factual material in the text is frequently sup- 
plemented in the approximately two thousand 
footnotes. Chapters cover assistance given in 
time of famine, floods, fire, epizodtics, plagues, 
epidemics, and illness; the work of hospitals, 
asylums, and institutions for foundling children; 
aid to the handicapped, refugees, captives, and 
war sufferers; pensions; and education. Since 
McCloy does not limit himself to education for 
the needy, the last topic hardly belongs in this 
volume. Some features of this chapter illustrate 
the weaknesses of the book. The thirty-seven 
pages devoted to various aspects of education 
convey a very incomplete picture of that activ- 
ity. Standard authorities have sometimes been 
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overlooked, as, for example, Allain and Hippeau 
on education, Champion on the cahiers, and 
Labrousse on prices and on bread. Why does 
McCloy describe the work of Valentin Hauy for 
the blind in the chapter on education rather 
than with other material on the blind? The in- 
dex is too brief to be helpful for this and for 
many other items. The chapters read like sepa- 
rate treatises without due appreciation of the 
interrelationship of all relief problems. 

The reviewer regrets the absence of an intro- 
duction and a conclusion. One is plunged sud- 
denly into the famine of 1709 without political 
social, or economic orientation. Although chap- 
ters are divided into two periods, before and 
after 1789, illustrations are sometimes given 
without sufficient attention to chronological 
sequence. Is it irrelevant to government aid 
that the War of the Spanish Succession is being 
fought and that Louis XIV is aging? Does it 
matter whether Louis XV or Louis XVI is 
reigning? Do the moderate Revolution, the 
Terror, and the Directory all enact similar 
measures of government aid? 

While an introductory chapter would have 
set the stage for the manifold topics treated, a 
summary chapter is an even more regrettable 
omission. The final chapter, “Government aid 
in relation to church and private charities,” con- 
tains a description of the administrative or- 
ganization of government assistance, but no 
clarification is given of the relationship an- 
nounced in the title, which is basic to the entire 
volume. The statement made on page 458, 
“Down to the time of the Revolution it was the 
policy in France that so far as possible the prob- 
lems of relief should be handled locally,” has 
not been proved. In fact, the volume gives the 
impression that the central government had no 
policy. 

Exigencies of publication may have imposed 
restrictions. The reviewer would have preferred 
that McCloy limit himself in this volume to the 
period prior to 1789, to which the bulk of his 
original research contributes. The Revolution- 
ary era offers a field for a far more extensive 
study of the whole subject than the author has 
given. The reviewer would further prefer sacri- 
fice of some detail and inclusion of a discussion 
of the relationship of philosophy and principle 
togovernment aid. Ambiguity in the relationship 
of government, church, and private aid ob- 
scures the whole subject of secular aid both for 
the period of the eighteenth century and for that 
of the Revolution. One misses any analysis of 


mercantilism versus laissez faire and of the rela- 
tion of economic need to changing agricultural 
and industrial conditions. Humanitarianism is 
ignored. Must we revise our belief in the impor- 
tance of the influence of the Enlightenment? 
What was the relationship of the egalitarianism 
of the Revolutionaries to welfare problems? The 
over four hundred pages of this volume would be 
more satisfactory had they included such dis- 
cussion and would have contributed fresh inter- 
pretation to the eighteenth century and to the 
Revolutionary era. 

As the volume stands, it will be useful for all 
kinds of detail—wages, taxes, revenues, ex- 
penditures—to say nothing of fascinating items 
about famine, flood, medicine, social morality, 
and innumerable other subjects. Its omissions 
should lead to continued research and subse- 
quent volumes. McCloy has only begun work on 
a field of interest not only to the historian but 
also to the economist and the sociologist. He 
should be congratulated for this impressive be- 
ginning and urged to carry on. 


BEATRICE F. Hystop 
Hunter College 


Principio to Wheeling, 1716-1945: a pageant of 
iron and steel. By EARL CHAPIN May. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1945. Pp. 335. $3.00. 


With a nimble pen Mr. May has sketched a 
readable history of one of the little giants of the 
American steel industry. The particular com- 
pany of which he writes did not emerge until 
well into the twentieth century. Nevertheless, a 
certain pardonable pride has tempted the au- 
thor to enhance the status of his company and 
city by endowing them with an extended his- 
tory. If his genealogical operations are at times 
tenuous, they may, however, serve those whose 
historical interest is more general in nature. 
Thus, one can perceive, in the gases of these 
colonial blast furnaces, the passing genii of 
eighteenth-century mercantilism. 

Students of this philosophy will recall that 
Adam Smith once postulated: “every individual 
endeavours to employ his capital as near at 
home as he can, and consequently as much as he 
can in the support of domestic industry.” Why, 
then, did Joseph Farmer, English ironmaster, 
sail to the New World in 1715 to inquire about 
iron deposits in the American colonies? For the 
very good reason, suggests the author, that the 
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depletion of its forests made it impossible 
for England to supply domestically all its de- 
mands for iron. Moreover, its relations with 
Sweden, the chief source of foreign iron, 
fluctuated to such an extent as to give pause to 
domestic iron-processors. 

Could American colonists be persuaded to 
serve an imperial purpose? Some iron was al- 
ready being smelted in British America, but, on 
the whole, the colonists were agriculturally 
minded. It took Joseph Farmer and his British 
backers ten years of patient effort to complete 
Principio furnace on Chesapeake Bay. Capital, 
management, and labor (indentured and slave) 
had to be imported. These obstacles finally over- 
come, Principio began to flourish. Its records for 
August 1727 showed that forty tons of pig iron 
had been refined at an operating cost of less than 
£5 per ton. Since this was valued on the spot at 
twice that sum, it suggests an additional answer 
to the question raised by Adam Smith. Principio 
therefore prospered, and like all successful 
operations, it looked to the future. 

By 1767 the output of this Maryland ven- 
ture amounted to more than a tenth of that of 
the mother-country, according to May’s figures. 
To protect its position, Principio acquired the 
mineral rights to some eight thousand acres of 
ore lands from Augustine Washington, father of 
George, at the Washington ancestral holdings 
on Pope’s Creek, hard by the broad waters 
of the Potomac. Indeed, the Washingtons be- 
came a fractional partner in the enterprise. All 
in all, Principio had amassed more than fifteen 
thousand acres of land and in excess of a hun- 
dred Negro slaves by the time of the American 
Revolution. When confiscated from its British 
owners by the new state of Maryland, the 
properties were valued at £90,050. 

As long as political relations between mother- 
country and colony were amicable, the venture 
fitted well into the mercantilist plan. Principio 
supplied Britain with much pig iron and some 
malleable iron bar. Incidentally, it demon- 
strated that slave labor could be employed satis- 
factorily in the simpler industrial undertakings. 
It should be understood, however, that the iron 
of Principio was not always high in quality or 
uniform in character. Finally, it may be noted 
that British mercantilism permitted colonial 
ore-smelters to integrate their own sources of 
supply. It does not appear from May’s report 
that vertical integration was extended to such a 
degree as to bring down upon the company the 
wrath of the mother-country. 


It was revolution and independence that 
altered the course of Principio’s history. Its fur- 
naces cast cannon for the American Army in 
both the War of Independence and the War of 
1812. On both occasions its stacks were leveled 
by the invader. Thus did mercantilism destroy 
its creature. As a consequence of the second of 
these wars, the United States turned away from 
the Old World to seek economic independence in 
its own western empire. At the same time, 
American ironmasters also declared their inde- 
pendence of Europe and moved west, to found 
at Pittsburgh and Wheeling, in the Ohio Valley, 
iron furnaces that were to be a part of the new 
American economy. 

At this generalized level, students of Euro- 
pean history may profit from a volume that was 
intended primarily for the people of Wheeling, 
West Virginia, and the friends and employees 
of the leading steel-manufacturing concern of 
that city. For the lay reader the work will suf- 
fice in its present form. Many scholars will de- 
sire to know, in addition, whether there are in 
the company archives further sources that 
might some day be employed to shed a brighter 
light on the colonial aspects of mercantilism 
and empire. 

BERNARD DRELL 


University of Chicago 


A prince in their midst: the adventurous life of 
Achille Murat on the American frontier. By 
A. J. Hanna. Norman, Okla.: University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1946. Pp. xi+275. $3.00. 


Prominent among the galaxy of European 
notables to find temporary or permanent exile 
in America during the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century was Crown Prince Achille Murat 
of Naples. A restless, nervous figure, he tried to 
forget on the Florida frontier the luxuries of the 
palace at Caserta and to substitute land specu- 
lation, law, and politics for a throne in Naples. 
A. J. Hanna, professor of history in Rollins Col- 
lege, provides a frothy account of Murat’s life in 
this volume. The writer’s purpose, as he says in 
the preface, is ‘‘to relate the story of a unique 
refugee to the United States, to record his re- 
sponse to American life, to extend the Bona- 
parte saga, and to reconstruct a picture of the 
Southern frontier.” To this end Hanna has as- 
sembled a careful listing of Murat’s writings and 
a bibliography including materials from Euro- 
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pean archives. Except for the Beauharnais doc- 
uments at Princeton University Library, the 
correspondence of Napoleon, the official news- 
papers of the grand duchy of Berg and the 
kingdom of Naples, most of the standard refer- 
ences seem to have been consulted. That the 
cover blurb is not mistaken when, among other 
things, it denominates Hanna “a writer of popu- 
lar appeal” is self-evident. He writes smoothly, 
with something of the antiquarian and the ex- 
poser in his style. The book is in no sense a 
definitive biography; it is a partial portrait. 
More a Belloc than a Boswell, Hanna exhausts 
neither his sources nor his readers. 

The weakest parts of the study are the sec- 
ond and third chapters dealing with Murat’s 
youth. Little is said of Italy, less of Germany. 
Here and there small errors of treatment occur 
which reveal the biographer’s malaise in han- 
dling the Napoleonic epoch. The proportions of 
the book leave something to be desired. Murat’s 
childhood is dismissed in twenty pages, includ- 
ing pictures. His education is mentioned only in 
a single paragraph. The Austrian period, 1815 
to 1822, receives less than ten pages. Likewise, 
the prince’s last years receive scant attention. 

The author does have several qualities to 
recommend his work. He is utterly objective, 
treats Achille dispassionately, and, unlike 
many experimenters with biography, does not 
fall in love with his subject. Hanna is as at home 
in Floridiana as he is abroad in Napoleonana; 
the chapters devoted to the Florida territory in 
the 1820’s are the best in the book. The Euro- 
pean historian will find interesting the relations 
of Murat with the Bonapartes of Baltimore and 
ex-King Joseph of Spain, also the largess of the 
European relatives to Achille and later of Louis 
Napoleon to Murat’s wife, who was a great 
grand-niece of George Washington. 

The volume is a pleasant piece of historical 
journalism which will find its way into outside 
reading lists for both American and European 
history survey courses. In addition, Hanna is 
the first to reveal on any scale the highlights in 
the career of this highborn Florida pioneer. 


- 


DUANE KOENIG 
University of Miami 


Doctors east, doctors west: an American physi- 
cian’s life in China. By Epwarp H. Hume, 
M.D. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 
1946. Pp. 278. $3.00. 


The Norton medical award for 1946 was pre- 
sented to Dr. Hume for this interesting, infor- 
mative, and humorous autobiographical sketch 
of twenty-five years of pioneering in modern 
medicine in China. It is the story of the found- 
ing of Yale-in-China or Yali at Changsha in 
Hunan Province in 1905 and of its growth from 
a small experimental clinic and hospital in the 
friendly old Central Inn in the city to the Hsian- 
gya medical center and hospital on a beautiful 
campus outside the walls, a gift of a Yale class- 
mate, Edward S. Harkness. To wear down the 
prejudice and opposition of the Changsha gen- 
try to foreigners and Western medicine took 
much tact, patience, and perseverence. The 
common people had a certain confidence in the 
clinic because they had spent many a night in 
the old Central Inn when it had been a hostelry. 

The author comes from an American family 
of missionaries that had already given two gen- 
erations to the Bombay region of India. Gradu- 
ating from Johns Hopkins, where he had studied 
under Osler and Welch, Dr. Hume returned to 
Bombay, but within a year he was called by Dr. 
Harlan Beach to establish a medical center in 
central China. Gaining a knowledge of the 
Changsha dialect, he became a good friend of 
his neighbors at the Central Inn, the black- 
smith and the grain merchant, and he could 
converse freely with his Chinese patients. Later, 
the welcoming of Dr. Yen, a young Chinese 
doctor who had studied at Yale and at the 
school of tropical diseases in London, as a col- 
league in the hospital and medical school at 
Changsha showed a faith in Chinese medical 
skill on the part of Dr. Hume. Mr. Harkness also 
made it a provision in his gift of the new build- 
ings that the school and hospital were to be a 
co-operative enterprise, supported by a local 
board with Chinese members. The institution 
received an annual appropriation from the gov- 
ernors of Hunan Province. At the time of the 
nationalist revolution in 1928, Dr. Hume felt 
that he was no longer needed because his Chi- 
nese colleagues had been trained to carry on the 
work, so he returned to the United States. 

Vivid tales about interesting patients from 
coolies to the gentry are interspersed with the 
drama of various revolutionary movements, 
rice riots, raids of rival war lords seeking con- 
trol of the “Bread Basket” region of Hunan, the 
fertile rice-growing area around Changsha. A 
humorous part of the book discusses the medical 
rivals of the author, the chanting priests with 
their charms and blackplasters; the fortune- 
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tellers; the pilgrimages winding their way 
through Changsha toward Nan Ya, the south- 
ern sacred peak, for cures for various relatives; 
and “The Red-haired General,” an ancient 
Dutch cannon on the walls of the city, to which 
was attributed many recoveries by the common 
people. Dr. Hume is also interested in the meth- 
ods and medicines used by the native Chinese 
doctors. 

An epilogue briefly summarizes the invasion 
of the Changsha region by the Japanese in the 
last war and the trek of the Hsiangya medical 
students to Kweiyang, where the school was 
maintained with much difficulty and personal 
hardship in a Buddhist temple fora time. The 
book is a personal record by a keen, sym- 
pathetic, but objective observer of the impact 
of Western medical practice and ideas of public 
health on ancient Chinese practices of healing 
and hygiene. It is a contribution to social 
history. 

FLORENCE JANSON SHERIFF 
Wesleyan College 
Macon, Georgia 


Suitors and suppliants: the little nations at Ver- 
sailles. By STEPHEN BoNnSAL. With an intro- 
duction by ArTHUR Krockx. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1946. Pp. 301. $3.50. 


This is a sequel to Unfinished business (Jour- 
nal, XVI [1944], 318-19), a series of excerpts 
from the diary kept by Colonel (then Major) 
Bonsal when attached to the American Com- 
mission To Negotiate Peace in 1919. A kind of 
“man Friday” to Edward M. House, he had 
access to the innermost secrets of the Paris 
Peace Conference, was used by House on various 
confidential missions, and was visited by all 
sorts and conditions of men who were well 
aware of his unofficial but important position. 
The first volume was concerned primarily with 
the creation of the League of Nations and the 
work of the Council of Four. Suitors and sup- 
pliants, as its subtitle indicates, deals chiefly 
with the smaller nations among the Allied and 
Associated Powers, who had to obtain the ap- 
proval of the “Big Four” for their political and 
territorial claims. 

So Colonel Bonsal recounts his conversations 
with Boris Savinkov, the implacable enemy of 
the Bolsheviks; Emir Faisal, T. E. Lawrence, 
and Gertrude Bell; King Nicholas of Mon- 
tenegro and Essad Pasha (who hated each other 
so thoroughly that they would not be brought 


together even by their American friend); 
Paderewski and Pilsudski; a group of Ukraini- 
ans; Father Hlinka, Octavian Goga, Venizelos; 
the Armenian, Nubar Pasha; the Korean Kim; 
Prince Saionji and other Japanese; and those 
still-active Chinese, Alfred Sze and Wellington 
Koo. Old in the ways of diplomacy, Colonel 
Bonsal listened patiently to their stories, re- 
corded sympathetically what they had said— 
and committed himself to nothing. What was 
worth while was filtered through to House and 
perhaps to Wilson, but it is not clear that much 
of it influenced the decisions of the Conference. 

The United States, says the Colonel, did not 
intend to right wrongs that went further back 
than the Treaty of Westphalia! Wilson, com- 
plained Clemenceau, tried to solve all problems 
with “kilos of statistics,’”’ whereas the Italians 
looked on the Fourteen Points as “literature.” 
Colonel Bonsal thought that Clemenceau had a 
more practical approach to the problems of 
peace than the American president; he notes 
that House was willing to satisfy the French 
about the Rhine. Considerable stress is laid on 
Wilson’s “mysterious” illness after his return to 
Paris in March. Actually, Bonsal saw little of 
Wilson after the Covenant had been drafted 
but heard a good deal from House. 

In view of the present troubles, it is interest- 
ing to have Colonel Bonsal’s categorical state- 
ment that A. J. Balfour ‘came out for a Jewish 
Home in Palestine in so far as it could be estab- 
lished without infringing on the rights of the 
Arab communities, nomad as well as seden- 
tary” (p. 61). 

Occasionally interpolations in the diary 
are clearly indicated. At other times, the text 
seems to have been modified, for such phrases 
as “power politics,” “publicity hound,” “‘hold- 
ing the bag,” “big bad wolf,” “right up your 
alley,” have surely come into use since 19109. 
Colonel Bonsal was none too clear about Rus- 
sian officialdom, for he refers to Izvolsky as 
“twice foreign minister of the tsar,” to Prince 
Lvov as “president of the deposed and fugitive 
Kerensky government,” and to Zinoviev as 
“Soviet foreign minister,” while the onetime 
ambassador in London is called ‘‘Benkersdorff.” 
Such slips are not important per se, but they do 
suggest the desirability of using this diary with 
caution, even though the general picture it con- 
veys is undoubtedly correct and illuminating. 


BERNADOTTE E. SCHMITT 


Alexandria, Virginia 
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The Carthaginian peace—or the economic conse- 
quences of Mr. Keynes. By EtteNNE MAN- 
toux. With an introduction by R. C. K. 
Ensor and a foreword by PAuL MANnTovux. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1946. 
Pp. 210. $4.50. 

This is an extremely searching criticism of 
the writings of Maynard Keynes on the German 
reparations problem after the first World War. 
It was written by a young French economist, 
who had already given promise of affording 
much-needed leadership to French economics 
in his doctor’s thesis on “forced saving” but who 
died in action in Germany in the service of his 
country before he could get this second book to 
press. It was first published in England only a 
few weeks after the death of Lord Keynes. There 
is a tragic note about this book, written by a 
passionately patriotic young Frenchman soon 
to die in the war against Hitler, in criticism of 
the earlier economic and political views of a 
patriotic Englishman who had given all his great 
intellectual resources and more of his physical 
resources than he could spare in statesman-like 
contribution to the same cause. 

The book consists, for the most part, of a 
detailed critique of the economics of Keynes’s 
Economic consequences of the peace (London, 
1919). Keynes’s book met with a succés fou 
among the English and the American lay read- 
ing public when it first came out, and Mantoux 
may not exaggerate when he attributes great 
importance to it in determining English and 
American attitudes toward Germany, repara- 


_ tions, and the Treaty of Versailles from 1919 to 


the advent of Hitler. It is rather remarkable 
that so important a book should have had to 
wait for a quarter of a century before it was 
subjected to a full-scale, competent economic 
scrutiny from any quarter. As I recall it, econo- 
mists at the time regarded its economics as un- 
distinguished in general and technically defec- 
tive at some crucial points, especially in its 
treatment of the alleged difficulties of “‘trans- 
fer” of reparations. But the political views 
which Keynes expounded with great force of 
exposition were those which Anglo-Saxon 
liberals of the 1920’s, including the economists, 
shared almost to a man, and I suppose there 
then seemed little point in exposing technical 
flaws in an economic argument which had the 
virtue of leading to the desired political conclu- 
sions. My own record may be pertinent here. On 
several occasions I expressed complete disagree- 
ment with Keynes’s argument on the economic 


impossibility of levy and transfer of large Ger- 
man reparations. But I shared Keynes’s skepti- 
cism of the political possibility of levy and trans- 
fer, since this would depend on the will of the 
German government and people to pay and, if 
such will were lacking, on the will of the Allies to 
apply the necessary coercion. And I am ashamed 
to say that I shared to the full Keynes’s sym- 
pathy with the plight of the Germans if they did 
pay and his impatience with the French in- 
sistence that their own economic and political 
plight in the event that Germany were let off 
lightly had even greater claims to sympathy. 
Such a position proved unintelligible to some of 
the American liberals of the time—notably to 
the New republic editors—who could not see 
how anyone who held the “‘right” doctrine that 
Germany should not be forced to pay heavily 
could at the same time insist that Germany 
was economically capable of making—and 
transferring—heavy payments. With the hind- 
sight available when he wrote, Mantoux was 
able to show that Keynes’s political views were 
unsound. He apparently shows also that there 
were serious errors of bias and inconsistency in 
Keynes’s financial arithmetic, which, I fear, 
most of us then took on faith. 

Like the later Keynes, the early Keynes was 
a brilliant expositor and dialectician. But the 
early Keynes—and the Keynes also of his 
second great period, the period of the Great 
Depression—was intellectually arrogant, un- 
scrupulous in debates, and addicted to argu- 
ment ad hominem; and, as a rule, he over- 
whelmed and even humiliated his less nimble 
opponents in public debate. Mantoux in his own 
well-mannered and restrained way now de- 
livers a less favorable but sadly belated verdict. 
But the guilt complex toward Germany and 
toward the Treaty of Versailles, which Keynes 
helped to establish in England and America; 
the grossly unfair caricature of the personality, 
the character, and the intellect of Woodrow 
Wilson, which is the most widely remembered 
part of his book on the Peace; his exaggerated 
account of the greed and intransigence of the 
French and of their obsession with a security 
bogy—these had long before contributed their 
weight to easing the path to world hegemony 
for a resurgent and reparations-free Nazi 
Germany. 

On one point, at least, however, Mantoux 
fails to do full justice to the case against Ger- 
man reparations. The Treaty of Versailles, when 
requiring Germany to pay heavy reparations 
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should also have required the Allies to refrain 
from commercial policies which would make 
such payment difficult and could even make 
it impossible economically. Instead, the treaty 
freed the Allies from all obligations of nondis- 
crimination against German exports, and for a 
time most of the Allies, including France and the 
British Dominions, levied specially high duties 
on imports from Germany. It is only fair to the 
memory of Lord Keynes to add also that in the 
third phase of his career, from Munich to his 
death, he rose to the highest levels of maturity, 
balance of judgment, and responsible and world- 
oriented statesmanship. If there is a successful 
outcome of the present effort of the great West- 
ern democracies to find a common platform 
from which to promote a postwar world in 
which peace, freedom, and plenty can all pre- 
vail, to Keynes will be due a significant fraction 
of the credit. Had both Keynes and Mantoux 
lived and gotten to know each other, I feel sure 
that they would now be working together on 
this great project, in perfect harmony and in 
mutual respect and affection. 

JAcoB VINER 


Princeton University 


Great Britain and the world economy. By ALFRED 
E. Kann. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1946. Pp. 314. $4.00. 

Rival partners: America and Britain in the post- 
war world. By Keita HuTcHIson. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1946. Pp. 262. $2.00. 

The United States and Britain. By CRANE BRIN- 
TON, professor of history, Harvard Univer- 
sity. Maps prepared under the cartographic 
direction of ArTtHUR H. Rosrnson. (“The 
American foreign policy library,’”’ SUMNER 
WELLES, editor, DonaLp C. McKay, asso- 
ciate editor.) Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1945. Pp. 305. $2.50. 

Britain: partner for peace. By PERcy ELwoop 
CorBETT, research associate, Institute of In- 
ternational Studies and professor of govern- 
ment and jurisprudence, Yale University. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1946. 
Pp. 177. $2.00. 

Three of these works are designed primarily 
to advocate the continuation of Anglo-Saxon 
collaboration in world politics (Brinton is a 
Rhodes Scholar, Corbett is a Canadian, and 
Hutchison is an Englishman). The fourth is a 


doctoral dissertation on Great Britain’s eco- 
nomic position, a subject touched upon by the 
other two. 

Kahn’s volume is so theoretical and, in some 
respects, so general that few except trained 
economists will be able to understand it. The 
author’s main conclusion is that British income 
from foreign trade and investments has revealed 
a tendency to decline since the first World War 
and that a reversal of the trend will prove most 
difficult. He does not, however, point out the 
significance of this in the world power-balance. 

Hutchison dwells upon the rivalries of the 
United States and Great Britain in foreign 
trade, foreign investment, and international 
transport. He does not frankly advocate that 
the United States refrain from pressing Britain 
too hard; but there is little doubt that he favors 
that course, which would mean a lowering of 
tariffs on the part of the United States, a de- 
cided reduction in the size of its merchant ma- 
rine and commercial air force,and a relaxation of 
pressure on foreign markets for commodities 
and capital. He also favors a large loan to Brit- 
ain, and that already has been granted. 

Brinton describes sympathetically the Brit- 
ish people, their government and politics, their 
economy, and their religion and culture; sur- 
veys briefly the history of Anglo-American re- 
lations; discusses at some length the problems 
that confront the two in their present and fu- 
ture relationships; and urges that they stand to- 
gether in world policies, but (1) without striking 
“a holier-than-thou attitude” and (2) without 
acting ‘‘as one” while working together. How 
the two can collaborate effectively without act- 
ing as one is difficult for this reviewer to com- 
prehend. 

Corbett first presents to readers in the United 
States a clear analysis of the organization of the 
British Empire and its current political prob- 
lems and gives some attention to trade and in- 
vestments. He then discusses the relations be- 
tween the United States and the United King- 
dom as well as the relations between the United 
States and the dominions and colonies and con- 
cludes with a consideration of the British-Amer- 
ican partnership. The most interesting thesis of 
the last two sections, set forth by implication 
rather than by direct advocacy, is that if the 
United Kingdom and the Commonwealth and 
the Empire are to be accepted as a partner for 
peace and security, then the United States 
should wish the whole to be strong. Whatever 
contributes to the strength of the ally should be 
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supported by the United States; whatever tends 
to weaken it should be opposed. This would sig- 
nify that the United States should not hastily 
press for the release of any part of the allied ag- 
gregation and that no part of it should be given 
up unless its relinquishment seemed to strength- 
en British power. It would also suggest that, 
until world organization had been perfected, 
the United States should support Britain’s tra- 
ditional balance-of-power tactics in Europe and 
the Near East. 

It is likely that this is the policy that the 
Washington government is now following and 
has pursued from time to time since 1898. It 
may be, however, that, in view of technological 
developments and trends in trade and invest- 
ment, Britain’s power will continue to decline 
regardless of whatever policy the United States 
may adopt—even if the United States should 
reduce its tariffs, continue to extend credit, and 
refrain from pressing trade, transport, and in- 
vestment advantages in competition with the 
British. Hutchison, Brinton, and Corbett would 
probably counter that it is not a question of an 
ideal partner but rather of the best available 
partner; and perhaps few in the United States 
would contend that it might be better to with- 
draw and stand alone or else to join the Empire 
and the Commonwealth outright. But who can 
say that world government may not ultimately 
be achieved by the latter course? 


J. Frep Rippy 
University of Chicago 


I chose freedom: the personal and political life of 
a Soviet official, By VicToR KRAVCHENKO. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1946. 
Pp. 496. $3.50. 


Victor Kravchenko’s book has been pub- 
lished at the right moment. It appeared just as 
the disappointment over the postwar policies 
of the Soviets started to affect wide sectors of 
American public opinion. The memoirs of the 
former Soviet official and member of the Com- 
munist party seem to justify distrust and dislike 
of the Soviet Union, a totalitarian empire under 
control of ruthless men who terrorize their own 
people and aspire to world revolution. 

It is not easy to evaluate Kravchenko’s 
stories. He obviously does not write as a trained 
historian; he quotes word for word many con- 
versations which he cannot claim have taken 


place exactly in the form reported by him. Some 
stories sound rather unlikely ; the young student 
becomes the intimate of the wife of one of the 
leading Ukrainian Communists and gains the 
confidence of Ordschonikidse, the almighty com- 
missar of heavy industry, member of the Polit- 
buro, and Stalin’s personal friend. Ordschoni- 
kidse receives the young unknown engineer in 
a long night session in Moscow at which Bu- 
kharin is present. And there is an episode which 
is manifestly at variance with facts: Krav- 
chenko says that he joined the party after Ra- 
kovsky gave a speech in 1929— but Rakovsky 
could not have delivered this speech, for he had 
been expelled from the party in 1927 and was 
then exiled to Saratov and Astrakhan. A minor 
error? Perhaps, but it must be emphasized that 
in the U.S.S.R. the day of acceptance into the 
party is an unforgettable and most important 
day, and it is, therefore, somewhat surprising 
that Kravchenko connected his entry into the 
party with an event which could not have taken 
place. 

The general political views of Kravchenko 
are not very original. He is opposed to the to- 
talitarian Soviet regime which enslaves the 
Russian people. He hopes that the Soviet 
masses will one day enjoy freedom; that would 
be possible only after the destruction of the 
Soviet regime. The death of Stalin alone would 
not help, for the system would continue. Krav- 
chenko, although a Ukrainian, is a Russian pa- 
triot, as illustrated by his criticism of some pro- 
Ukrainian policies of the Soviet regime in the 
past and his emphasis upon the patriotism of 
the Russian people during the second World 
War. He notes repeatedly that the Russian 
masses prevented a defeat by Germany; the 
Soviet leadership had not prepared for war and 
had given to Germany after the nonaggression 
pact of 1939 most valuable materials. 

Nevertheless, even those who will not be 
unduly impressed by many details offered by 
Kravchenko about his private adventures or 
by his surely sincere indignation over Soviet 
spying and brutality must regard his book as 
an important contribution to our knowledge of 
daily life in the U.S.S.R. Kravchenko manifest- 
ly belongs to the generation of those who, grow- 
ing up after 1917, put their hopes on the oppor- 
tunities presented by industrialization. He 
joined the party in 1929, although his father, 
whom he pictures as an idealistic, humanitarian 
revolutionary without specific political ideas, 
was not very enthusiastic about this step. But 
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he soon became disappointed. He experienced 
the horrors of the collectivization (1930-31), 
which he describes in an impressive manner. 
His communistic beliefs were definitely de- 
stroyed by the methods which the secret police 
used against engineers and specialists even if 
they were members of the party. He continued 
to conform to the regime, however, realizing 
that any other attitude would mean his de- 
struction. He waited for the day when he could 
quit, and this day came only in April 1944, after 
he had spent seven months as member of a Sovi- 
et mission in the United States. He was sent to 
this country because he had passed successfully 
through all purges. A conviction by a lower 
court was annulled by the decision of a higher 
court. He worked in the Ukraine, in the Ural 
region, and in Siberia. He was an officer in the 
Red Army when the Germans approached Mos- 
cow in 1941. He was an official in the sovnarkom 
of the Russian Socialist Federative Republic 
with an office in the Kremlin. 

It is very difficult to decide whether all his 
stories correspond to facts; but, beyond doubt, 
Kravchenko knows how to characterize the gen- 
eral atmosphere of Soviet life. No other book 
has been published which analyzes so well the 
mentality of the average Russian Communist. 
Particularly impressive is the description of the 
insecurity which threatened members of the 
party. They are confronted with purges, de- 
nunciations, loss of their party membership, 
etc. They pay a high price for privileges and 
special favors. Kravchenko’s remarks on the 
higher party leadership are much less enlighten- 
ing; his statements about Stalin do not add 
much to the knowledge of the Soviet general- 
issimo. The attempts to picture Ordschoni- 
kidse, his patron, almost as a kindhearted hu- 
manitarian are in strict contradition to all 
known facts about the ruthless exterminator of 
all anti-Soviet groups in Georgia. 

Kravchenko states that he wrote his memoirs 
himself in Russian, although “the English text 
[was] edited from an American vantage point 
before publication in English” (p. 481). Krav- 
chenko’s book is the most successful of all books 
written by former Soviet officials who became 
enemies of the Soviet regime. Neither the books 
of the former leading Tsche-Ka leader Agabekov 
nor of the diplomats Bessedovsky and Barmine 
succeeded in gaining such a wide interest as the 
story of this unknown Soviet expert. It seems 
that Kravchenko is preparing another volume 
deveted to the “complex political, administra- 


tive and police forms... . of the Soviet state” 
(ibid.). His first book must be regarded as a 
personal story, destined for the general public 
and not aiming at a description of Soviet insti- 
tutions and Soviet policies. 


WALDEMAR GURIAN 
University of Notre Dame 


The education of a correspondent. By HERBERT 
L. MattHEws. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., 1946. Pp. 550. $4.00. 


Herbert L. Matthews has paused in mid- 
stream to reflect upon his twenty-three years as 
a journalist. He writes of each of his major as- 
signments for the New York Times as a “‘course” 
in his education and of each phase as a “‘lesson.”’ 
In this way he reviews the Abyssinian war 
briefly from the Italian side; the Spanish civil 
war more fully from the Loyalist side; the three 
critical years in Italy from 1939 to 1942, ending 
for him behind bars as an enemy alien; his 
eleven months in India, including a side trip to 
Afghanistan, 1942-43; and the campaigns in 
Sicily, Italy, and the French Riviera, 1943-44, 
which he followed with the American army. 

In an introductory chapter, Matthews sets 
the keynote of his book. He writes that his 
career as a correspondent has been a liberal edu- 
cation, “for it has impelled me from an ivory 
tower of political ignorance and cynicism 
toward a conviction that the only way of life 
worthy of a moral, thinking man is in liberal- 
ism” (p. 9). A little further along he asserts 
that “knowledge gained through living in and 
with events and pondering upon their meaning 
is the only knowledge that has any value, and 
it is inherent in the process that one’s attitude 
should be subject to change under the impact of 
those events” (p. 11). This statement is as near 
as he comes to a definition of “‘liberalism,”’ which 
seems to mean to him the maintenance of an 
open mind in the pursuit of liberty. This is per- 
haps good enough for a man who reveals him- 
self to be primarily interested in seeing how 
politics, both national and international, work 
out in practice rather than in learning what 
men think about them. 

There is little factual knowledge that is new 
here. Matthews himself has covered the Abys- 
sinian, Spanish, and Italian stories in previous 
books. Most valuable, both for content and in- 
terpretation, are the chapters on India, in 
which he brings together the substance of his 
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noteworthy dispatches to the New York Times 
and ably underscores the lessons that he learned 
and that many other Americans, who glibly 
settle the Indian problem from their armchairs, 
should learn. While Matthews concludes his 
book with a final “examination” on his educa- 
tion, it seems to this reviewer that his interpre- 
tation of the Indian situation proved that by 
the time he had reached India he deserved 
graduation cum laude. 

The lessons concerning the journalist’s job 
that Matthews professed to have learned in his 
career are strikingly similar to those every fledg- 
ling historian is asked to heed: The aim is 
truth; the method should be a critical examina- 
tion and evaluation of sources; and the end 
product a frank and fearless exposition. Though 
Matthews at first may have been as naive 
about men and affairs as he professes, his claim 
ever to have sought the truth and expressed it 
as he saw it rings true. At the end, he has not 
drawn up any profound conclusions concerning 
life and the world; his is not an Education of 
Henry Adams. He still fails to see certain in- 
consistencies among his observations and to an- 
swer some questions involved in his liberalism, 
but he has come the way his fellow-Americans 
have trod in the last fifteen years and has gone 
far ahead of most of them. 

Therefore, quite apart from the major value 
of the book in revealing the objectives and 
methods of a conscientious and able journalist— 
and, incidentally, of a thoughtful newspaper 
reader as well—this is a document of the 
times. Here are past mistakes, and here are pres- 
ent moods and viewpoints as they have been 
hammered out in the stresses and strains of the 
war. Befitting the educational theme, these 
memoirs are not sentimental, nor passionate, 
nor dramatic, like some recent self-revelations, 
nor are they by any means dull; but because of 
their honesty, sobriety, and good sense they are 
convincing and thought-provoking. 


Dwicut E. LEE 
Clark University 


Poland in the British parliament, 1939-1045. 
Vol. I, British guarantees to Poland to the At- 
lantic Charter (March 1939—August 1941). 
(“Document series,’ No. 1.) Compiled and 
edited by WAcCLAW JEDRZEJEWICZ, director 
Josef Pilsudski Institute of America, with 
the assistance of PAULINE C. RAMSEY. New 


York: Josef Pilsudski Institute of America for 
Research in the Modern History of Poland, 
1946. Pp. 495. $5.00. 


No mention is made on the title-page of this 
volume on Anglo-Polish relations of the fact that 
its editor served as minister of religion and edu- 
cation in the cabinets of Janusz Jedrzejewicz 
and of Colonel Walery Slawek in the era 
which Malbone Graham has called “‘the period 
of pure pretorianism,” a period in which the is- 
sue between parliamentary government and the 
effort of Marshal Pilsudski to snuff out opposi- 
tion and dictate through a clique of his own 
aides was clearly drawn. That one of such back- 
ground should look with detachment upon par- 
liamentary discussion of his government is hard- 
ly to be expected. 


The preface urges the book upon readers as 
important for two chief reasons: first, this is the 
story of Britain’s acceptance of responsibility to 
lead the moral fight against aggression; second, 
Poland, “guilty only of loyalty to Western 
ideals,’ was Western Europe’s outpost against 
communism and German fascism. In urging the 
first reason, nothing, of course, is said of Brit- 
ain’s refusal to accept the responsibility to lead 
the fight against aggression in Abyssinia, in 
Spain, or in Czechoslovakia. But, with those 
several refusals in mind, the reader cannot be 
expected to accept Chamberlain’s sudden con- 
cern for an undemocratic Poland as so dramatic 
and so principled as Jedrzejewicz insists it was. 
As for the second reason, Poland was guilty on 
many counts in the eyes of seeing Westerners, 
as the debates themselves amply reveal. 


The dreary picture of Chamberlain’s inepti- 
tude is brought out once again in this publica- 
tion of parliamentary debates, and therein lies 
the book’s chief merit. The impatience of all 
parties, in greater or less degree, with his bun- 
gling wrung from the prime minister himself, in 
his speech to the house of commons on April 3, 
1939, an admission of his own confusion and 
shortsightedness and a confession that he was 
outwitted and misled at Munich. The govern- 
ment’s assumed surprise at the conclusion of 
the Russo-German pact of August 1939 is 
shown in the debates to be affected. A dispatch 
from the Times’s Berlin correspondent, dated 
March 15 and read in the house in mid-May, 
warned that the German army would press 
Hitler for an agreement with Russia if the dis- 
cussions between England and Russia did not 
produce an understanding (p. 84). The cabinet 
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had known as early as February 1939 that trade 
conversations, which were screening or might 
lead to political talks, were going on between 
Germany and the Soviet Union. Lord Snell re- 
minded the government of this when news of 
the Russo-German agreement broke in late 
August (p. 179). Excuses for dragging out the 
British-Russian staff talks during the summer of 
1939 did not satisfy even members of the prime 
minister’s own party. Late in June the British 
consul in Danzig reported in detail the military 
preparations the Germans were making for the 
seizure of Danzig. Yet these caused the cabinet 
no “undue concern” even six weeks after they 
were first reported (pp. 106-9 and 123). This 
prompted one member to ask the undersecre- 
tary of state for foreign affairs what it would 
take to cause ‘‘due concern.” The slowness with 
which the government moved, even in its deal- 
ings with Poland, brought caustic criticism. The 
cash credits which Poland had requested as 
early as June 15, 1939 were granted a week after 
the German invasion of Poland (pp. 103-4 and 
125). And the impatience of many members of 
all parties with Chamberlain’s hesitation to en- 
ter the war shows the suspicion in which the 
prime minister was held. 

The disagreement in the ranks of the Labor 
party and the continuing split in the Conserva- 
tive over the interpretation of the Russian in- 
vasion of Poland make lively reading. More im- 
portant, perhaps, is the confusion which devel- 
oped in parliament over Britain’s course after 
the partition of Poland. A surprising number 
clamored for peace, in spite of the prime min- 
ister’s insistence that England had gone to war 
not because of the invasion of Poland specifi- 
cally but to put an end to the perennial threat 
of aggression. 

The editor’s expansive discourses prefacing 
sections on the Russo-German agreement, the 
Russian invasion of Poland, the Russo-Finnish 
war, and Russia’s absorption of the Baltic 
States are strongly colored. They are in sharp 
contrast to the section on the German invasion 
of Russia, which he introduces without com- 
ment (p. 464). 

Jedrzejewicz refers (p. 345, n.), to the Curzon 
Line as “an euphemism for the partition of 
Poland” and promises to “give the facts and 
documents of its history” in the forthcoming 
second volume. His position and his proof will 
be interesting to follow. It may be noted that 
Lord Halifax, on October 26, 1930, defended 
Russia’s advance to the Line one month earlier 





and even showed relief that German expansion 
in some direction had at last been brought to a 
halt (p. 356). 

Part III of the volume includes the discus- 
sion in parliament of the Russian invasion of 
Poland in 1939, which the editor entitles “The 
stab in the back.” The use of the expression is 
still found in some circles, of course, but is in- 
dicative of the editor’s lack of objectivity. His 
inclusion of debates on the Russo-Finnish war 
and the absorption of the Baltic States by 
Russia provides interesting reading, although 
the debates seem to have no bearing whatever 
on the subject which he has undertaken to ex- 
amine, namely, Poland in the British parlia- 
ment. The only conclusion one may reach is 
that they are included in an attempt to present 
Russia in as unfavorable a light as possible. 
That seems to be the purpose of the book. 

Jedrzejewicz’s treatment of the Ukrainian 
minority problem is not above criticism. In a 
footnote (p. 17) the author denies the charge 
made in the house of commons that Poland in 
1920 sought to seize the Ukraine and cites the 
agreement of the Polish government with Pet- 
lura’s “Government of the Independent Re- 
public of the Ukraine’’ by which, after an inde- 
pendent Ukrainian government was organized, 
Polish forces would withdraw from that area. 
But note Pilsudski’s proclamation of April 20, 
1919 to the “‘People of the Grand Duchy of 
Lithuania,” which the editor does not mention, 
in which the marshal expressed a desire to unite 
Lithuania with Poland, White Russia, and the 
Ukraine. Technically speaking, there were be- 
fore the war 3,200,000 Ukrainians living in 
Poland and constituting 10.1 per cent of the to- 
tal population (p. 31). But, as Professor Roucek 
has pointed out, to this figure should be added, 
to be ethnically accurate, 1,219,600 Ruthenians. 
This brings the correct total of Ukrainians and 
Ruthenians in Poland to over 4,400,000, ap- 
proximately 14 per cent of Poland’s population. 
The statement that the Ukrainians were in a 
minority in two of the three voivodeships of 
Eastern Galicia is misleading (p. 31). In Eastern 
Galicia as a whole the Ukrainians were in a ma- 
jority, and only by gerrymandering could two 
of the three voivodeships be so organized as to 
show the Ukrainians in a minority. Jedrzejewicz 
makes no mention of the voidvodstvo of Wolyn, 
where the Ukrainians were definitely in a ma- 
jority. In his effort to whitewash Poland’s treat- 
ment of the Ukrainians, he of course makes no 
mention of the repressive measures taken by the 
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Polish government in Galicia and of the climax 
in 1930, when whole villages were subjected to 
systematic persecution by the army. On the 
other hand, he at least offers no defense against 
the allegations raised in parliament that Jews 
were discriminated against in the Polish army 
units formed in England and France (pp. 396, 
447-48, 452, and 453). 

The following are a few of the minor errors 
which more careful editing should have caught. 
In a work written in English, Molotov’s name 
should be correctly transliterated Vyacheslav, 
and not into the Polish, Vyacheslaw (p. 33). Sir 
Simon (pp. 38 and 40) should be Sir John Si- 
mon. Read Liberal for Liberty party (p. 168); 
Smigly-Rydz for Rydz-Smigly (p. 256). Lord 
Arnold’s speech on October 12, 1939 is obvious- 
ly out of place in being included in the commons 
debates for that date. 

Finally, the secret Russo-German agree- 
ments on August 23 and September 23, 1939 
(pp. 485-87) are not the key documents the 
editor would have us believe. They recognize 
German and Russian “interests” and “spheres 
of interest” in the Baltic area. The terms are 
quite harmless, when the distinction between 
“spheres of interest” and ‘‘spheres of influence” 
is remembered. As applied to China in the late 
nineteenth century, recognition of a “sphere of 
interest” meant simply that no power other 
than that whose ‘“‘sphere of interest’’ had been 
recognized in an area should have the right to 
acquire concessions or seek influence or control 
in the area. As applied here, the second of the 
two protocols simply closed all territory north 
and east of the southern border of Lithuania 
to German penetration. 

The parliamentary debates on Poland, 
brought together and published here for the 
first time, are of some value. The editorial notes 
which accompany them must be checked for 
accuracy in every detail. 

MELVIN C. WREN 


Montana State University 


Iron out of Calvary: an interpretative history of 
the second World War. By WALTER PHELPS 
HA.i, Ph.D., Dodge professor of history, 
Princeton University. Students’ ed. New 
York and London: D. Appleton—Century 
Co., Inc., 1946. Pp. 389. $3.00. 

Professor Hall has essayed the difficult and 

challenging task not only of compressing into a 


coherent brief narrative the events of the recent 
war but also of presenting the background and 
the underlying issues which gave to the war 
such meaning as it may have had. He has 
achieved a commendable degree of success; and 
where he has fallen short, it is the result in large 
measure of the inherent impossibility of cover- 
ing so vast a subject in the space of a single 
volume of this size. 

It is indicative of the problems confronting 
him that his treatment of the political and so- 
cial factors behind the conflict is in many ways 
the most satisfactory part of the book. His — 
analysis of the diverse currents and aspirations 
in the disturbed period between the wars, his 
summary of the disastrous diplomacy of the 
democracies during the thirties, his account of 
the great debate in the United States which was 
abruptly resolved by Pearl Harbor, are all ex- 
cellent. These are themes whose essentials are 
clear and established, and it is upon them that 
the book’s claim to be an “‘interpretative” his- 
tory must largely rest. The materials for a criti- 
cal and analytical treatment of the war itself 
are only gradually becoming available; and 
while its importance in bringing about a major 
shift in the balance of world power is in- 
escapable, even here the full significance can 
be assessed only in the light of events which 
have just begun to unfold. 

The basic pattern of military operations, in 
contrast, can still be only partially disentangled 
from the details of the far-flung and complex 
campaigns, and these details themselves are in- 
complete. Ail that one could hope to do at this 
stage is to present a clear narrative of the main 
lines; and to do this in a space of three hundred 
pages is a formidable task, in view of the scope 
and magnitude of the struggle. Hall has wisely 
adopted the method of sketching the various 
phases in broad strokes to bring out their basic 
essentials. Such a method calls for a high degree 
of selectivity, and inevitably there are times 
when his extremely condensed narrative is in- 
capable of conveying a complete understanding 
of the events it covers. 

This is particularly true of the latter phase of 
the war, with its massive operations in all major 
sectors. The Russian winter campaign during 
the first four months of 1945 is dealt with in a 
single paragraph. The operations on the Danube 
are summarized in one sentence. The advance 
beyond the Rhine is indicated rather than de- 
scribed. With such a degree of compression, it is 
difficult to bring out clearly the relations of the 
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various theaters in the pattern of global strat- 
egy, and there is an occasional tendency to miss 
the significance of certain crucial developments, 
such as the turning-point in the battle of 
Britain or the attainment of mastery over the 
German submarines in 1944. Even the account 
of the battle of Normandy omits all mention of 
the Falaise trap and gives a misleading impres- 
sion of a general and sweeping advance im- 
mediately after the break-through. Yet one 
must recognize that limitations of space make 
inevitable a certain blurring and perhaps even 
distortion of the picture and accept the flaws in 
what is otherwise a vigorous and, in so many 
respects, a balanced narrative of tremendous 
events which time alone can bring into full per- 
spective. 

EpGAR McInnis 
University of Toronto 


Ambassador on special mission. By the Rt. Hon. 
Str SAMUEL Hoarg, D.C.L., LL.D., D.Litt., 
ViscouNT TEMPLEWOOD. London: Collins, 
1946. Pp. 320. 16s. 


Lord Templewood’s account of his mission 
to Spain, 1940-45, should be read with Carlton 
J. H. Hayes’s Wartime mission in Spain 1942- 
1945 (New York, 1946) both for parallels and 
contrasts. Seldom is identity of interest more 
complete, and yet the approach is both national- 
ly and personally individual. Neither Hoare nor 
Hayes found in Franco a dependable opponent. 
Neither ambassador liked him, yet the an- 
tipathy of the Britisher was far more intense 
than that of his American colleague. Sir Samuel 
never ceased to regard Franco as his country’s 
sworn enemy. The American, less certain of 
Franco’s actual enmity, was more inclined to 
view Franco’s pro-German maneuvers as the 
necessities of Spanish politics, Nevertheless, the 
Spanish, German, and Italian correspondence 
appended to the present volume seems to con- 
firm the genuineness of Franco’s sympathy with 
Hitler, Mussolini, and the Caudillo’s brother-in- 
law, Serrano Suner. 

Hayes, the professional historian, gives a 
clearer picture of the economic conflict centering 
about petroleum and wolfram, whereas Sir 
Samuel, the career diplomat, well sustains his 
prefatory quotation from Horace Walpole: “I 
am no historian. I write casual memoirs. I draw 
characters. I preserve anecdotes.” A good ex- 
ample of the latter is Hoare’s explanation for an 


inadvertent handclasp with Mussolini’s am- 
bassador at Madrid. “‘I did not know,’ I 
answered, ‘that it was the Italian Ambassador, 
and if I had known, why should any one object? 
We do not regard the Italians as belligerents’ ” 
(p. 210). 

The Madrid post called for the services of a 
top-flight character, for Spain was a pivot of 
imperial strategy. Gibraltar, Tangier, the 
Straits, the gateway of the Mediterranean, 
were a veritable anchor for the Empire’s lifeline. 
Thus, Sir Samuel’s mission to hesitating Spain 
was as Critical as any in his country’s history. 
He contended against most discouraging ob- 
stacles, most of them personal, some of them 
climatic. Opposed at every point by the sinister 
Serrano Sufer, he eventually saw his enemy 
unseated. As unwearied in his activities as any 
general in the field, under his country’s social 
system a peerage is his well-earned reward—a 
reward in which Lady Templewood justly 
shares, for her husband pays frequent tribute to 
her invaluable assistance, humanitarian as well 
as social. 

Lord Templewood was a philosopher on mis- 
sion. A friendly man, he won true friends in 
Spain and became enamored of Spanish culture. 
He found in El criticén, the work of a seven- 
teenth-century Spanish Jesuit, a superb anti- 
dote to the materialism of Machiavelli. And 
Menéndez y Pelayo he esteemed as the foremost 
nineteenth-century interpreter of the unity of 
European culture. 

In the chaos that has superseded this one- 
time unity, Europe, the ambassador concludes, 
“needs the Spanish virtues, the faith that dis- 
covered and converted the new world, the physi- 
cal endurance that made the Spanish infantry 
the best in Europe, the dignity of life that the 
humblest in the land still retains, the belief in 
things more excellent than material satisfaction 
—these are the gifts that Spain can give to 
Europe, and these are the gifts that Europe has 
never so sorely needed” (pp. 297-08). 


Louts MARTIN SEARS 
Purdue University 


Report of the delegation of the United States of 
America to the Inter-American Conference on 
Problems of War and Peace, Mexico City, 
Mexico, February 21—March 8, 1945. (“Pub- 
lication of the department of state.’’) Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1946. 
Pp. 372. 
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The actual report of the American delegation 
occupies only thirty-eight pages, or about one- 
tenth of the entire volume. The paper is com- 
posed almost wholly of brief and unenlightening 
accounts of the questions considered by the 
many committees and subcommittees within 
the conference. Two appendixes, which fill the 
rest of the volume, contain the text of the Final 
Act of the Inter-American Conference and most 
of the draft resolutions submitted by the 
various delegations. These resolutions are likely 
to interest scholars more than the other two 
sections of the book, inasmuch as they contain 
material hitherto unavailable. 


The student of Latin-American affairs will 
observe at once the delicate persistence with 
which Latin-American delegates have reas- 
serted their time-honored case against foreign 
intervention—from the north as well as from 
Europe. A Cuban resolution specifically re- 
quires aliens to comply with the laws of the 
country in which they reside and to refrain from 
interfering in that country’s politics (p. 144). 
Although recognizing the need for freer inter- 
national trade, the Colombian delegates reserve 
the right of agricultural nations to protect their 
infant industries with tariffs (pp. 216-17), and 
Mexico proscribes “dumping” (p. 222). Foreign 
influence is not completely abhorrent to the 
Latin-Americans, however, for the Cuban and 
Brazilian representatives seek to encourage cap- 
ital investments, most of which could come only 
from the United States (pp. 315-16 and 325- 
26). 

Partly because of Latin-American sensi- 
tivity on the subject of sovereignty, the draft 
resolutions offer two different solutions to inter- 
national problems: new international bodies and 
individual action. Cuba proposes a new two- 
headed world court, with one part meeting at 
the Hague to settle Old World disputes and 
another meeting at Havana to do the same for 
the New World. Under this plan ad hoc bodies 
would have jurisdiction over matters involving 
both hemispheres (pp. 149-55). Mexico recom- 
mends the co-ordination of economic resources 
by means of an inter-American finance com- 
pany and other agencies as well as the organiza- 
tion of a permanent military body (pp. 218-24 
and 231). Although unwilling to approve the 


permanent military body (p. 10), the United 
States delegation supports the retention of the 
Inter-American Defense Board (p. 345), the 
expansion of the Pan-American Union and the 
existing system of consultation, as well as the 
creation of new inter-American economic and 
cultural councils (pp. 194-98). On the other 
hand, much is left to the legislators of each na- 
tion. Mexico suggests: that they incorporate 
international law into their own constitutions 
(pp. 167-71). Uruguay recommends that each 
state enact criminal laws forbidding warlike ac- 
tivity, espionage, or even financial aid against 
an American nation (pp. 181-85). 


The language of the draft resolutions reflects 
again and again the idea of natural law, a con- 
cept at which some readers are likely to scoff. 
Thus, the Mexico delegation remarks that “‘the 
history of the New World shows that the guar- 
antee of Essential Human Rights has been one 
of the chief concerns of all the Republics of the 
Continent since they won their independence” 
(p. 157). Representatives of Cuba invoke ‘“‘the 
juridical conscience of the civilized world” and, 
also, more specifically, the United States con- 
stitution, especially the fourteenth amendment, 
the French constitution, and the constitution 
of the Weimar Republic (pp. 141-42). Refer- 
ences to Latin-American precedents, even to the 
great Bolivar, are surprisingly few in number, 
but the Atlantic Charter is obviously at the 
back of nearly every mind. Thus, for example, 
the Uruguayan delegation declares the following 
“essential rights of man: useful and creative 
work during his productive age, .... decent 
wages in exchange for his labor or his ideas, 
....food, clothing, a place on the land and 
medical care, .... security, freedom from fear 
during old age, involuntary unemployment or 
illness,” and many others (pp. 258-59). In the 
future, if the Chapultepec conference is remem- 
bered for any other reason than its futile at- 
tempt to solve the Argentine problem, it may 
furnish the prime example of the incompatibil- 
ity of natural law and sovereignty, of the best 
wishes of man and his unfortunate habits. 


Davin M. PLETCHER 


Knox College 
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New York: Knopf, 1946. Pp. 363. $4.00. 
An account of the westward expeditions to the 
Pacific of Balboa, Mackenzie, and Lewis and Clark. 


1848: the revolution of the intellectuals. By L. B. 
NAMIER. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1946. Pp. 124. $2.50. 


The Congress of Vienna: a study in allied unity, 1812- 
1822. By Harotp Nicotson. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 1946. Pp. 312. $4.00. 

This popularization will not interest anyone who 
is seriously concerned with the Congress of Vienna. 
Tn the introduction the author makes “no claimto 
original research.” His account is drawn chiefly from 
memoirs, and it almost entirely ignores the impor- 
tant modern works based on archival study, works 
which have deeply modified our knowledge. The 
bibliography mentions C. K. Webster’s study of the 
“Foreign policy of Castlereagh” (London, 1925) and 
also Webster’s short Congress of Vienna (London, 
1919), which is still the best short account of the 
subject, but the author has apparently never heard 
of the second edition of W. A. Philips, The confedera- 
tion of Europe (1920) or of any of the following: C. K. 
Webster, The European alliance 1815-1825 (Calcut- 
ta, 1929); H. von Srbik, Metternich (2 vols.; Munich, 
1925); C. Dupuis, Le ministére de Talleyrand (2 vols.; 
Paris, 1919-20); E. J. Knapton, Julie de Kriidener 
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(New York, 1939); and H. Schrader, Die dritte Koali- 
tion und die Heilige Allianz (Kénigsberg, 1934); to 
mention only a few of the best-known recent studies. 
The result is a chatty, old-fashioned, gaslit ac- 
count. Even the style furnishes occasional patches 
of Victorian red plush like the following, speaking of 
Alexander I of Russia: “(He imagined that the rocks 
of national interest could in some way be melted by 
the alchemy of his twisted smile or be dissolved by 
the unguents of his volatile benignity” (p. 102). The 
subtitle, A study in allied unity, 1812-1822, is rather 
a misnomer, because for the years after 1815 we get 
only the most cursory account of the conference 
system from the meetings of Aix-la-Chapelle through 
those of Troppau and Laibach to the Congress of 
Verona. Nicholson’s earlier studies on the peacemak- 
ing of 1919 to 1925 are admirable; this book, though 
a “best seller,” contains little of interest for the stu- 

dent of history. 
FREDERICK B. ARTZ 


Mirror of the past: a history of secret diplomacy. By 
Kopne ZILLIAcuS. With an introduction by Max 
LERNER. New York: Current Books, 1946. Pp. 
382. $3.75. 


DIPLOMATIC AND MILITARY AFFAIRS 
SINCE 1933 


The Army, British and Allied, from July, 1943, to 
September, 1944: a complete record in text and pic- 
tures. London: Hutchinson, 1946. Pp. 320. 21s. 


Task for Coastal Command: the story of the battle of 
the south-west approaches. By HECTOR BoLitTHO. 
London: Hutchinson, 1946. Pp. 141. 12s. 6d. 


Documents on international affairs, 1938. Edited by 
Monica CurtTIs. 2 vols. Issued under the aus- 
pices of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1942 and 1943. Pp. 518+365. $17.50. 

Through inadvertence, these two volumes, which 
were published only some years after the events 
with which they are concerned, have escaped review 
in the Journal for almost as many more years. This 
is not, however, altogether without advantage, for 
they enable a reader, now that the war is over, to 
recover the atmosphere of “appeasement” that pre- 
vailed in the year of crisis which was 1938. Volume II 
is devoted exclusively to German policy as manifest- 
ed by the annexation of Austria and the dismember- 
ment of Czechoslovakia, while Volume I is concerned 
with all other international affairs. Particular pains 
have been taken to make the German story as com- 
plete as possible, so that many documents from 
German, Austrian, Czechoslovak, and Hungarian 
sources are made available for the first time in Eng- 
lish; one—the so-called “Fourth Plan,” that is, the 
final offer of the Czechoslovak government to the 
Sudeten Germans—is published in full for the first 
time. 

The most striking feature of the collection is that 
the “documents” are not documents in the ordinary 


sense of the word. Documents on international 
affairs commonly consist of exchanges between gov- 
ernments, that is, diplomatic correspondence or 
treaties, conventions, and similar agreements. Fully 
go per cent of the papers collected in these volumes 
are speeches and statements by politicians and com- 
muniqués issued by governments. The compilers, to 
be sure, had no other choice; for few blue books, 
white papers, etc., were issued, and, of course, 
archives had not yet been opened. History, however, 
cannot be written primarily from speeches and 
statements, for these, as a rule, are argumentative 
and explanatory rather than narrative. 

In view of the position of the Soviet Union in the 
postwar world, it is not easy to remember for how 
little it counted in 1938. Volume I contains six state- 
ments by Soviet spokesmen, 10 pages out of 518; 
Volume II, three statements, 3 pages out of 365. 
Some thirty statements by the United States are 
given. 

In spite of their shortcomings, these volumes will 
be of the greatest assistance to future historians who 
will also have archives and memoirs at their dis- 
posal. 


The United Nations: a handbook on the new world or- 
ganization. By Louis Dotivet. With a preface 
by TrYGVE Lie. New York: Farrar, Straus, 1946. 
Pp. 152. $1.75. 

Soldier’s album: the SHAEF pictorial history of the 
war in Europe. By COLONEL R. ERNEST Dupuy 
and LIEUTENANT COLONEL HERBERT BREGSTEIN. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1946. $5.00. 


Post-war governments of Europe. Edited by Davip 
FELLMAN. Gainesville, Fla.: Kallman, 1946. Pp. 
404. $1.50. 

Thunderbolts. By MAJOR-GENERAL J. F. C. FULLER. 
London: Skeffington, 1946. Pp. 139. 12s. 6d. 


A volume of essays devoted to various aspects of 
warfare. 


The twenty-third quarter, April 1, 1945—June 30, 
1945. By Puiurp P. Graves. London: Hutchin- 
son, 1946. Pp. 422. 12s. 6d. 


Salt mines and castles: the discovery and restitution of 
looted European art. By THOMAS CARR HoweE, JR. 
Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1946. Pp.334. $3.50. 


Persistent international issues. Edited by GEorGE B. 
DE Huszar. New York: Harper, 1947. Pp. 262. 
$3.00. 


Lost treasures of Europe. Edited by HENRY LA FarRGE. 
New York: Pantheon, 1946. 32 pp. of text; and 
427 photographs. $5.00. 


The strategy of indirect approach. By B. H. LippEtt 
Hart. With a foreword by Bricaprer E. E. 
Dorman-SmitTa. London: Faber, 1946. Pp. 317. 
8s. 6d. 


A new edition of a work published in its present 
form and under this title in 1941 and now containing 
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a new preface and foreword by the deputy chief of 

the general staff, Middle East, in 1942, showing the 

application of the author’s strategy to operations in 
the western desert. 

The Daily Telegraph story of the war: January 1st— 
September oth, 1945. Edited by Davip MARLEY. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1946. Pp. 259. 
7s. 6d. 


Spheres of influence. By SYDNEY MorRRELL. New 
York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1946. Pp. 139. 
$3.50. 

An analysis of the emergence of the United 
States, Great Britain, and Russia as the “Big Three” 
and of the problems of postwar collaboration and 
planning. ' 

Two worlds, U.S.A.—U.S.S.R. By STEPHEN NEN- 
orF. Chicago: Midland, 1946. Pp. 320. $2.75. 


The crimes of the German Fascists in the Leningrad re- 
gion: materials and documents. By M. N. NIKITIN 
and P. I. Vacrn. London: Hutchinson, 1946. Pp. 
128. 21s. 


L’agression allemande contre la Pologne: une ambas- 
sade @ Varsovie. By LEON NOEL. Paris: Flam- 
marion, 1946. Fr. 195. 

Guide to public affairs organizations. By CHARLES R. 
Reap and SAMUEL MARBLE. Washington: Public 
Affairs, 1946. Pp. 129. $2.00. 


You and the peace. By G. B. Suirtaw and L. E. 
Jones. London: Macmillan, 1944. Pp. 176. 6s. 


Patterns of peacemaking. By Davip THOMSON and 
OrtHeErs. (“International library of sociology and 
social reconstruction.”) New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1946. Pp. 309. $6.00. 


United Nations documents, 1941-1945. New York: 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1946. 
Pp. 271. $3.00. 

United Nations: report of the secretary-general on the 
work of the organization. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1946. Pp. 66. $0.75. 

United States and Italy, 1936-1946: documentary rec- 
ord. (“Publications of the department of state,” 
No. 2669; “European series,” No. 17.) Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office, 1946. Pp. 236. 
$0.65. 

Where are we heading? By SUMNER WELLES. New 
York: Harper, 1946. Pp. 397. $3.00. 


WAR MEMOIRS 
The turn of the road. By BARTIMEUS. London: Chat- 
to & Windus, 1946. Pp. 123. 7s. 6d. 
The North African campaign. 
The Brereton diaries. By LIEUTENANT GENERAL 
Lewis H. BRERETON. New York: Morrow, 1946. 
Pp. 450. $4.00. 


Railroad of death. By JouN Coast. London: Commo- 
dore; distributed by Simpkin Marshall, 1946. Pp. 
256. 12s. 6d. 

The author’s account of his experiences as a pris- 
oner of the Japanese, following the fall of Singapore. 


Till better days. By Cu. B. Droste. London: Hurst & 
Blackett, 1946. Pp. 104. 16s. 


The war in Java. 


Under the Red Sea sun. By COMMANDER Epwarp 
ELLSBERG. New York: Dodd, Mead, 1946. Pp. 
500. $3.50. 


The steep Atlantick stream. By ROBERT HARLINc. 
Illustrated by JoHN WorsLEvy. London: Chatto & 
Windus, 1946. Pp. 231. 7s. 6d. 

An account of a group of men serving as tempo- 
rary officers in a small warship engaged in the battle 
of the Atlantic, presented under a title borrowed 
from Milton’s Comus. 


Red wins. By B. J. Kosportu. London: Macdonald, 

1946. Pp. 220. 8s. 6d. 

Narrative of the author’s adventures in north- 
eastern Germany after its occupation by the Red 
Army and of his own liberation from imprisonment 
by the Germans. 


The monastery. By Mayor F. MAJDALANY. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1946. Pp. 140. $2.00. 
An account of a British infantry battalion’s ac- 
tivities as part of a holding force in the siege of 
Monte Cassino. 


Boy from Nebraska. By Ratpu G. Martin. New 
York: Harper, 1946. Pp. 208. $2.50. 
The story of Nisei Ben Kuroki’s combat flying. 


Our share of night: a personal narrative of the war 
years. By DREW MIDDLETON. New York: Viking, 
1946. Pp. 380. $3.75. 

Under the red sun: a letter from Manila. By ForBrEs 
J. MonaGuan. New York: McMullen, 1946. Pp. 
279. $2.75. 

The story of the Jesuit mission in the Philippines 
during the Japanese occupation. 


Behind bamboo: an inside story of the Japanese prison 
camps. By Rowan D. Rivetrt. Sydney: Angus, 
1946. Pp. 400. 12s. 6d. 


Onward from D-Day. By H. Rowan-RoBrnson. 
London: Hutchinson, 1946. Pp. 175. 16s. 


Not so wild a dream. By Ertc SEVAREID. New York: 
Knopf, 1946. Pp. 516. $3.50. 
An autobiography of the war correspondent. 

The last passage. By J. E. Taytor. New York: Mac- 
millan—Cambridge University Press, 1946. Pp. 
137. $2.50. 
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Moon-drop to Gascony. By ANNE-MARIE WALTERS. 
London: Macmillan, 1946. Pp. 296. 8s. 6d. 
An account of the author’s experiences in war- 
time France. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


Oesterreichs historische Mission in Europa. By CLEM- 
ENS Branpis. New York: Heinman, 1946. Pp. 
234. $3.50. 

Histoire de l’Autriche. By Jacques Droz. (“ ‘Que 
sais-je?’? Le point des connaissances actuelles.’’) 
Paris: Presses universitaires, 1946. Pp. 126. 


Haydn: a creative life in music. By KARL GEIRINGER. 
New York: Norton, 1946. Pp. 342. $5.00. 


Austrian requiem. By KuRT VON SCHUSCHNIGG. New 
York: Putnam, 1946. Pp. 322. $3.50. 
A political testament and extracts from the au- 
thor’s diary. 


FRANCE 


Louis XIV and the greatness of France. By MAURICE 
Asuiey. (“Teach yourself history library.’’) 
London: Hodder & Stoughton for the English 
Universities Press, 1946. Pp. 264. 4s. 6d. 


The tricolour flies again. By SVEN AuREN, Translated 
by EVELYN RaMSDEN. London: Hammond, 1946. 
Pp. 200. 12s. 6d. 


Description of the Parisian scene as witnessed by 
the author during the first year of the liberation. 


Pauline Bonaparte: a woman of affairs. By HARRISON 
BRENT. New York: Rinehart, 1946. Pp. 279. 
$3.50. 

France and the French. By E. A. Cuappocx. (“Char- 
ter for youth” series.) London: Nelson, 1946. Pp. 
133. 5S. 

La vie rurale en France: des origines a nos jours. By 
ALBERT Dauzar. (“ ‘Que sais-je?’? Le point des 
connaissances actuelles.”) Paris: Presses univer- 
sitaires, 1946. Pp. 134. 


Les constructeurs de la France d’outre-mer. By R. 
DELAVIGNETTE and CH.-ANDRE JULIEN. (‘Les 
grandes professions frangaises: collection d’an- 
thologies,” ed. CH. BRAIBANT.) Paris: Corréa, 
1946. Pp. 525. Fr. 186. 


La lutte de classes sous la premiére république: bour- 
geois et “bras nus” (1793-1797). By DANIEL 
GUERIN. 2 vols. (‘‘La suite des temps,” No. 16.) 
Paris: Gallimard, 1946. Pp. 511+472. Fr. 850. 


Péguy and les cahiers de la quinzaine. By DANIEL 
Hatévy. Translated by RuTH BETHELL. London: 
Dobson, 1946. Pp. 232. 12s. 6d. 


Clemenceau and the Third Republic. By J. HAMPDEN 
Jackson. (“Teach yourself history library.”) 
London: Hodder & Stoughton for the English 
Universities Press, 1946. Pp. 266. 4s. 6d. 


Stendhal: a biography. By MATTHEW JOSEPHSON. 
New York: Doubleday, 1946. Pp. 506. $4.00. 


Les Francais en Amérique pendant la premiére moitié 
du XVI° siécle: textes des voyages de Gonnville Ver- 
razano, J. Cartier et Roberval, avec deux cartes hors- 
texte. With an introduction by Cu.-A. JULIEN. 
Edited by Cu.-A. JULIEN, HERVAL, and Tu. 
BEAUCHESNE. (“Colonies et empires: collection 
internationale de documentation coloniale,”’ pub- 
lished under the direction of Cu.-A. JULIEN, 
2d ser.: “Classiques de la colonisation.”) Paris: 
Presses universitaires, 1946. Pp. 223. 


Chateaubriand as a critic of French literature. By Car- 
Los LyneEs, JR. (“Johns Hopkins studies in Ro- 
mance literatures and languages,”’ XLVI.) Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press, 1946. Pp. 109. $1.25. 


Entre deux guerres: souvenirs sur la Troisiéme Ré- 
publique. Vol. I, Les luttes républicaines, 1877- 
1918. By J. Paut-Boncour. New York: Bren- 
tano, 1946. Pp. 301. $2.00. 


The Turk in French history, thought, and literature 
(1520-1660). By CLARENCE DANA ROUILLARD. 
(“Etudes de littérature étrangére et comparée.’’) 
Paris: Boivin, 1940. Pp. 700. Fr. 400. 


The life of the heart: George Sand and her times. By 
FRANCES WINWAR. London: Hamish Hamilton, 
1946. Pp. 331. 12s. 6d. 


Balzac. By STEFAN ZWEIG. Translated by WILLIAM 
and Dorotuy Rose. New York: Viking, 1946. 
Pp. 404. $3.75. 


GERMANY 


Justice at Nuernberg: a pictorial record of the trial. 
By C. W. ALEXANDER and ANNE KEESHAN. Chi- 
cago: Pence James, 1946. Pp. 188. $5.00. 


German youth: bond or free. By HowarD BECKER. 
(“International library of sociology and social re- 
construction.”) London: Kegan Paul. 1946. Pp. 
286. 18s. 


Racketeers of hatred: Julius Streicher and the Jew 
baiters’ international. By Louts W. Bonny. Lon- 
don: Wolsey, 1946. Pp. 268. ros. 6d. 

Survey of organized anti-Semitic activities car- 
ried on by the Nazis inside and outside Germany. 


Jugendbewegung: the story of German youth, 1896- 
1933. By Fritz BoRINSKI and WERNER MILcu. 
(“German educational reconstruction” series, 
Nos. 3-4.) London: James Clarke, 1946. Pp. 46. 
2s. 6d. 


German diary. By FENNER Brockway. London: Gol- 
lancz, 1946. Pp. 148. 6s. 
Includes the results of the author’s investigation 
of the present Russian attitude toward the Social 
Democratic movement in Germany. 
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Field report on the French zone in Germany. (‘‘Foun- 
dation information pamphlet” No. 1.) Washing- 
ton: Foundation for Foreign Affairs, 1946. Pp. 
26. $0.25. 


The primrose path: a life of Ferdinand Lassalle. By 
Davin Footman. London: Cresset, 1946. Pp. 251. 
15s. 


Beethoven: master musician. By MADELEINE Goss. 
Illustrated by CARL ScHULTHEISS. (“Holt musi- 
cal biography” series.) New York: Holt, 1946. 
Pp. 364. $3.00. 


A little yes and a big no: the autobiography of George 
Grosz. New York: Dial, 1946. Pp. 343. $7.50. 


Germany: from defeat to conquest, 1913-1933. By 
W. M. KnicuT-PATTERSON. With a foreword by 
Lorp VANSITTART. New York: Macmillan, 1945. 


Pp. 622. $5.00. 


Albrecht Diirer: complete woodcuts. Edited by WILLI 
Kurta. New York: Crown, 1946. Pp. 42 of text; 
and 346 woodcuts. $3.50. 


Erlebtes, 1862-1901. By FRIEDRICH MEINECKE. 

Leipzig: Koehler/Amelang, 1941. Pp. 225. 

Very few German historians who had established 
a name for themselves before the advent of the Nazis 
seem to have survived the flood—Hermann Oncken 
died at Géttingen; Johannes Ziekursch, the liberal 
historian of the German Empire, died at Suelzhayn. 
It seems the more remarkable that the doyen of the 
historical corps, though high in his eighties, is back 
in his old home at Dahlem, which might well enable 
him to complete some of the work that has remained 
unpublished during the last fifteen years. Dr. Mei- 
necke has published only the present volume within 
recent years, a volume of memoirs which covers his 
first forty years; a second volume, also ready, will 
be published, as he states, after his death. 

The present volume is chiefly of interest to his 
friends—others might find it, in its first chapters on 
his ancestors and early youth, rather slight, even 
parochial. The author paints himself as a literary boy 
who led a very sheltered life characteristic of a Ger- 
man middle-class family. He speaks, in passing, of 
the “dark shadows of the Social Democratic move- 
ment” and of “glum looking strikers” whom, as a 
youth, he obviously failed to understand. He depicts 
Salzwedel, his home town, as well as Bonn, and his 
students’ association in Berlin; he then reaches the 
part of interest to a wider public—he speaks of 
Heinrich von Treitschke, whom he adored and whom 
he succeeded as editor of the Historische Zettschrift, 
the central organ of German historical research. 
Treitschke’s examination methods were remarkable: 
since he was practically deaf (which led to an un- 
controllably booming voice), answers to his ques- 
tions had to be written down on slips of paper. 
To, judge from Meinecke’s degree examination, 
they must have been of a severely factual kind. After 
Treitschke’s death, Meinecke remained, as in fact 


he had been since 1893, the real editor of the His- 
torische Zeitschrift. It was not until 1935 that he 
resigned—and by then the Historische Zeitschrift 
served other masters. 

There are some glimpses of Sybel and the work 
inside the state archives, where Meinecke had been 
given a post early in the nineties. But, on the whole, 
comment is sparse; perhaps the most promising 
words are inscribed on the first page of the book 
where Meinecke speaks of “Unbedingte Freiheit im 
Gewissen.”’ Let us hope that, with the destruction 
of the Hitler and Goebbels system, the author will 
feel free once again to speak his mind and follow this 
star, “unconditional freedom of conscience.” 


F. W. Pick 


The Nuremberg documents: some aspects of German 
war policy, 1939-1045. By PETER DE MENDELs- 
SOHN. London: Allen & Unwin, 1946. Pp. 291. 
12s. 6d. 


A German of the Resistance: the last letters of Count 
Helmuth James von Moltke. Oxford: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press; London: Cumberlege, 1946. Pp. 26. 
2s. 6d. 


Der neue Kampf um Freiheit: Briefe und Dokumente 
Berliner Sozialisten. New York: American Asso- 
ciation for a Democratic Germany, 1946. Pp. 78. 
The second pamphlet of the American Associa- 

tion for a Democratic Germany traces the history of 

this association and includes a number of letters 
from German Social Democrats written in 1945. It 
also contains speeches made by German Socialists 
in 1946 and other primary sources for the history of 
liberated Germany with special emphasis on the for- 
mation of the Sozialistische Einheitspartei in the 

Russian zone. 

An English translation of this material would be 

a valuable contribution to the study of these sub- 

jects. 

HeELMvuT Hrrscu 


The history of liberty in Germany. By RUDOLF OLDEN. 
With a foreword by GrLBERT Murray. Trans- 
lated by B. G. Stamper. London: Gollancz, 
1946. Pp. 176. 7s. 6d. 


Report of the United States Education Mission to Ger- 
many. (“Publications of the department of 
state,” No. 2664; “European series,” No. 16.) 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 1940. 


Pp. 149. $0.15. 


Soviet government statements on Nazi atrocities. Lon- 
don: Hutchinson, 1946. Pp. 320. 10s. 6d. 


European witness. By STEPHEN SPENDER. London: 
Hamish Hamilton, 1946. Pp. 241. 10s. 6d. 
Journal of the author’s visit to Germany in 1945, 

the object of which was “to inquire into the lives and 

ideas of German intellectuals.” 
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United States economic policy toward Germany. 
(“Publications of the department of state,” No. 
2630; “European series,” No. 15.) Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1946. Pp. 149. $0.40. 

Germany: nation of no-man’s-land. By JAMEs P. 
WarBurRG. With an article by GEorGE N. Suus- 


ter. (“Headline series,’ No. 60.) New York: 
Foreign Policy Association, 1946. Pp. 62. $0.25. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


By RIcHARD ALDINGTON. 
Heinemann, 1946. Pp. 378. 18s. 


London: 


Bouverie Street to Bowling Green Lane: fifty-five years 
of specialized publishing. By ARTHUR C. ARM- 
sTRONG. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1946. Pp. 
224. 20S. 

A history of the Temple Press and its journals 
from its establishment in 1891 to the present time. 


The American Rhodes scholarships. By FRANK AYDE- 
LOTTE. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1946. Pp. 208. $2.00. 


Mission to Tashkent. By F. M. Bartey. London: 
Cape, 1946. Pp. 308. 15s. 


From classic to romantic: premises of taste in eight- 
eenth-century England. By WALTER J. BATE. 
Lowell Institute lectures, 1945. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1946. Pp. 197. 
$3.00. 


Must England fall? By H. BENNET?. London: Allen 
& Unwin, 1946. Pp. 244. 10s. 6d. 


Awakening to danger. By EILEEN BIGLAND. London: 
Nicolson & Watson, 1946. Pp. 220. 8s. 6d. 


Autobiography. 


Queen Mary of the iron road. By Frep C. BisHop. As 
told to M. C. D. Witson and A. S. L. Rosrnson. 
With a foreword by the MARQuEss oF DONE- 
GALL. London: Jarrolds, 1946. Pp. 150. 12s. 6d. 
An account of the many changes in railway his- 

tory that the author witnessed during his life on the 

railway. 


British ships and shipbuilders. By GEORGE BLAKE. 
(“Britain in pictures series.”) London: Collins, 
1946. Pp. 48. 4s. 6d. 


Shelley: a life story. By EpMuND BLUNDEN. New 
York: Viking, 1946. Pp. 388. $3.75. 


Pilgrims and pioneers. By StR HARRY BRITTAIN. 
London: Hutchinson, 1946. Pp. 285. 12s. 6d. 
Reminiscences. 


Theology of John Wesley: with special reference to the 
doctrine of justification. By WiLt1aM R. CANNON. 
Nashville, Tenn.: Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1946. 
Pp. 284. $2.50. 


Remains, historical and literary, connected with the 
palatine counties of Lancaster and Chester. By the 
CHETHAM Society. Voi. CIX. New ser. Manches- 
ter: Chetham Society, 1946. Pp. 73. 


Newton at the mint. By Str Joun Cratc. New York: 
Macmillan—Cambridge University Press, 1946. 
Pp. 123. $2.50. 


Roaring century, 1846-1946. By R. J. CRUIKSHANK. 
London: Hamish Hamilton, 1946. Pp. 280. 
12s. 6d. 


Surveys of the manors of Robertsbridge, Sussex and 
Michelmarsh, Hampshire, and of the demesne lands 
of Halden in Rplvenden, Kent, 1567-1570. Edited 
by R. H. D’ELBovx. (“Publications” series, Vol. 
XLVI.) Lewes, Sussex: Sussex Record Society, 
1946. Pp. 208. 21s. 


The history of the 17th Light Anti-aircraft Regiment, 
Royal Artillery, 1938-1945. By H. S. EELEs. 
With a foreword by CoLonet Sir FRANCIS 
H. C. D. WuiTmore. Turnbridge Wells: Courier, 
1946. Pp. 251. tos. 


Arthur Murphy: an eminent English dramatist of the 
eighteenth century. By JOHN PIKE Emery. Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania Press for 
Temple University Publications, 1946. Pp. 224. 
$3.50. 


Michael Verran of Callington and Thomas Carlyle. By 
Isaac Foot. London: Epworth, 1946. Pp. 74. 5s. 


Henry Morgan, pirate. By Rostta Torr Forses. II- 
lustrated by Henry Pitz. New York: Reynal & 
Hitchcock. Pp. 240. $2.50. 


Handlist of Lancashire enclosure acts and awards. By 
REGINALD S. FRANCE. (“Record publication,” 
No. 1.) Preston, Lancashire: Lancashire County 
Council, 1946. Pp. 40. 1s. 6d. 


Registers of estates of Lancashire papists, 1717-1788. 
Vol. I, 1717. Edited by REGINALD S. FRANCE. 
(“Publications,” Vol. XCVIII.) Preston, Lan- 
cashire: Record Society of Lancashire and Chesh- 
ire, 1946. Pp. 296. 


Pageant of the years: an autobiography. By SIR 
Puitre H. Gress. Toronto: Ryerson, 1946. Pp. 
530. $3.75. 

Furness railway: its rise and development, 1846-1923. 
By W. McGowan Grapon. Altrincham, Che- 
shire: The Author, 1946. Pp. 109. 15s. 6d. 


Andrew Lang: a critical biography, with a short title 
bibliography of the works of Andrew Lang. By 
ROGER LANCELYN GREEN. Leicester: Ward, 1946. 
15s. 


Milton and the Renaissance Ovid. By Davis P. Harp- 
ING. (“Illinois studies in language and literature,” 
Vol. XXX, No. 4.) Urbana: University of IIli- 
nois Press, 1946. Pp. 105. $1.50. 
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Peaceful invasion. By IAN Hay. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton, 1946. Pp. 238. 10s. 6d. 
A description of life in the colonies of war refugees 

in Britain. 

Martin Bucer and the English Reformation. By C. 
Hopr. New York: Salloch, 1946. Pp. 290. $7.50. 


Queen Adelaide. By Mary Hopxirk. London: Mur- 
ray, 1946. Pp. 218. 15s. 


Water transport: origins and early evolution. By JAMES 
HornELL. Cambridge: University Press, 1946. 
Pp. 307, Pls. 45. 30s. 


Democracy alive: a selection from recent speeches of Sir 
Stafford Cripps. Compiled by ALAN Jarvis. Lon- 
don: Sidgwick & Jackson, 1946. Pp. 130. 12s. 6d. 


The story of the engineers, 1800-1945. By JAMEs B. 
Jerrreys. London: Lawrence & Wishart for the 
Amalgamated Engineering Union, 1946. Pp. 301. 
ros. 6d. 


Port war. By Forp JENKINS. Lowestoft, Suffolk: 
Jenkins, 1946. Pp. 80. 10s. 6d. 


A record of wartime life in Lowestoft. 


Print and privilege at Oxford to the year 1700. By 
JOHN JOHNSON and STRICKLAND G1Bson. Oxford: 
Oxford University Press; London: Cumberlege, 
1946. Pp. 212. 42s. 

The early history of printing in Oxford, by the 
printer to the university and the late keeper of the 
university archives. 


I hold my aim: the story of how the Royal Air Force 
was armed for war. By CLAUDE HILTON KEITH. 
London: Allen & Unwin, 1946. Pp. 169. 1os. 6d. 


Church of England in the twentieth century. By ROGER 
B. Lioyp. London: Longmans, 1946. Pp. 260. 
15S. 

Low attack: the story of two Royal Air Force squadrons 
from May, 1940 to May, 1943. By J. DE L. Low. 
London: Sampson Low, 1946. Pp. 176. 15s. 


Richard Hakluyt and his successors. Edited by Ep- 
WARD Lynam. London: Hakluyt Society, 1946. 
Pp. 192. 18s. 6d. 


They went to Portugal. By Rose Macavtay. London: 
Cape, 1946. Pp. 443. 18s. 
An account of some of the English who have 
visited Portugal during the last eight centuries. 


Saint Paul’s Cathedral in wartime, 1939-1945. By 
W. R. Mattuews. London: Hutchinson, 1946. 
Pp. 104. ros. 6d. 


Mystic in motley: the life of St. Philip Neri. By THEo- 
DORE MAYNARD. Milwaukee: Bruce, 1946. Pp. 
250. $2.50. 

The Dickens student and collector: a list of writings 
relating to Charles Dickens and his works, 18 36- 

1945. Compiled by WILLIAM MILLER. Cam- 
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bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1946. 
Pp. 363. $7.50. 

The early history of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
By J. G. MILNE. Oxford: Blackwell, 1946. Pp. 72. 
8s. 6d. 


Nonconformity of Richard Baxter. By Irvonwy 
Morcan. London: Epworth, 1946. Pp. 266, 
12s. 6d. 


Fascism inside England. By FREDERIC MULLALLY, 
London: Morris, 1946. Pp. 100. 6s. 


Kaleidoscope: an old journalist’s snapshots. By Har- 
OLD Murray. Exeter: Chudley. Pp. 119. 3s. 6d. 


Diary. 

The L.M.S. at war. By GEORGE G. Nasu. London: 
London, Midland & Scottish Railway, 1946. Pp. 
87. 5S. 

The orchestra in England: a social history. By Rect- 


NALD NETTEL. London: Cape, 1946. Pp. 206. 
12s. 6d. 


A history of late nineteenth century drama, 1850-1900. 
By ALLARDYCE NICOLL. 2 vols. Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press, 1946. 15s.+ 25s. 


John Hilton: the story of his life. By Epna NrIxon. 
London: Allen & Unwin, 1946. Pp. 341. 15s. 


The muses’ darling: the life of Christopher Marlowe. 
By CHARLES NORMAN. New York: Rinehart, 
1946. Pp. 272. $4.00. 


The Scot in history: a study of the interplay of charac- 
ter and history. By WALLACE NOTESTEIN. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1946. Pp. 371. 
$4.00. 


Nelson. By CAROLA OMAN. Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday, 1946. Pp. 762. $5.00. 
Biography utilizing Nelson letters and other ma- 
terials newly made available. 


Hugh Peters: a study in Puritanism. By J. Max 
Patrick. (“University of Buffalo studies,” Vol. 
XVII, No. 4.) Buffalo: Published under the di- 
rection of the Committee on Publications on the 
Roswell Park Publication Fund, 1946. Pp. 70. 
$0.50. 


Henry Wheeler Robinson, scholar, teacher, principal: 
a memoir. By ErRNEsT A. Payne. London: Nis- 
bet, 1946. Pp. 212. 12s. 6d. 


Property in land in South Bedfordshire, 1750-1832. 
By Ernest Oscar Payne. (‘Publications of the 
Bedfordshire Historical Record Society,” Vol. 
XXIII.) Streatley, Bedfordshire: The Society. 
Pp. 108. 

The first half of this volume is concerned mainly 
with manuscripts left by Richard How of Aspley 
Guise, which shed light on conditions in the village 
during the eighteenth century. In the latter part, 
methods of land transfer during the same period are 
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studied with reference to particular Bedfordshire 

villages. 

A naturalist on Lindisfarne. By RICHARD PERRY. 
London: Drummond, 1946. Pp. 248. 15s. 
Includes a history of Holy Island and its people. 


George Canning. By Str CHARLES PETRIE. 2d ed. 
London: Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1946. Pp. 255. 
12s. 6d. 


Running commentary. By REGINALD Pounp. Lon- 
don: Rockliff, 1946. Pp. 163. ros. 6d. 
A personal diary from a few months before the 
outbreak of war to the attack on Pearl Harbor. 


The letters and private papers of William Makepeace 
Thackeray. Collected and edited by Gorpon N. 
Ray. 4 vols. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1946. Pp. 2656. $25. 


* Chatham and the British Empire. By StR CHARLES 


GRANT RoBERTSON. (‘“Teach yourself history li- 
brary.”) London: Hodder & Stoughton for the 
English Universities Press, 1946. Pp. 200. 4s. 6d. 


Cox the master: the life and art of David Cox, 1783- 
1859. By F. GorDON RoE. Leigh-on-Sea, Essex: 
Lewis, 1946. Pp. 121. £5. 5s. 


Keats’ reputation in America to 1848. By HyDER E. 
Rotirms. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1946. Pp. 147. $5.00. 


Caradoc Evans. By OLIVER SANDAYS. London: Hurst 
& Blackett, 1946. Pp. 167. 16s. 


Human dignity and the great Victorians. By BERNARD 
N. ScuHILiinc. New York: Columbia University 
Press for Grinnell College, 1946. Pp. 231. $3.00. 


William Blake: the politics of vision. By MARK 
ScHorER. New York: Holt, 1946. Pp. 524. $5.00. 


The battle of the narrow seas. By LIEUTENANT CoM- 
MANDER PETER Scott, R.N.V.R. New York: 
Scribner, 1946. Pp. 227. $7.50. 

History of British coastal forces in home waters 
during the whole span of the recent war. 


The road goes on: a literary and historical account of 
the highways, byways and bridges of Great Britain. 
By C. W. Scort-Grtes. London: Epworth, 1946. 
Pp. 236. 15s. 


Guttersnipe. By Sam SHAw. With a foreword by Sir 
BERNARD Watson. London: Sampson Low, 1946. 
Pp. 209. 12s. 6d. 

Autobiography. 


Fanfare for Elizabeth. By Evita SITwELL. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1946. Pp. 227. $2.50. 
This book is a highly imaginative account of life 

at the Tudor court from the christening of Eliza- 

beth to the execution of Seymour in 1549. The wives 
and courtiers of Henry VIII pass before us, and oc- 
casionally we catch glimpses of young Elizabeth 
against the backdrop of this “Sophoclean tragedy of 


passions, faiths, lusts, and ambition” (p. 34). In de- 
scribing the effect on Elizabeth of her mother’s exe- 
cution, Miss Sitwell writes: “The child of that ghost 
would never, in all her long life, speak the name of 
her who lay in the blood-stained grave... . . Yet 
through all the life of that child, until she was an 
old woman, the unnamed ghost, and the phantom of 
supposed sin, would rise from its grave and come, in 
the warmth of the sun and the fire of the full moon, 
bringing the chill of its death and the real or im- 
agined fever of lust that not even death could as- 
suage, to stand between Elizabeth and happiness, 
or to add its own horror toa later horror” (p. 103). 
This is not history, nor does the author claim that it 
is; Miss Sitwell is describing what she conceives to be 
a tragedy which “had grown slowly and inevitably 
from the character of the time, and of the actors, 
from the change in the mind of mankind, from an 
imaginary incest, superstitious fear, the King’s over- 
whelming infatuation, his lust for power, his need 
for a son who would save his kingdom from the 
danger of civil war” (p. 34). Although not many 
historians would agree with the author’s interpreta- 
tion or accept as authentic the atmosphere which 
she creates, few would deny the brilliancy of her 
style, and her erudition, as well as her irresponsibili- 
ty. She has presented a somewhat terrifying if un- 
realistic drama in nineteen chapters of vivid prose. 


A history of local government. By K. B. SMELLIE. 
(“New town and county hall series,” No. 2.) 
London: Allen & Unwin, 1946. Pp. ror. 7s. 6d. 


Land for the small man: English and Welsh experience 
with publicly-supplied small holdings, 1860-1937. 
By NEWLIN RussELL Smitu. New York: King’s 
Crown, 1946. Pp. 287. $3.50. 


A Victorian album. By Lucy PoATE STEBBINS. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1946. Pp. 226. 
$2.50. 


Sir Simon Archer, 1581-1662: “a lover of antiquity 
and of the lovers thereof.”” By Putte STYLEs. 
(‘Dugdale Society occasional papers,” No. 6.) 
London: The Society, 1946. Pp. 51. 


Tour of duty. By Str Stewart Symes. London: 
Collins, 1946. Pp. 272. 12s. 6d. 


Autobiography. 


A hand-list of Buckinghamshire enclosure acts and 
awards. By W. E. Tate. Aylesbury, Bucking- 
hamshire: Clerk of the Bucks County Council, 
1946. Pp. 46. 2s. 6d. 


The parish chest: a study of the records of parochial ad- 
ministration in England. By W. E. Tate. Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1946. Pp. 346. 21s. 


Bibliographies of studies in Victorian literature for the 
thirteen years 1932-1944. Edited by W1Lttam D. 
TEMPLEMAN. Compiled by SAMUEL P. CHEW and 
OTHERS. Urbana: University of Illinois, 1945. 
Pp. 450. $5.00. 
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Autobiography: 1891-1941. By GILBERT THOMAS. 
London: Chapman & Hall, 1946. Pp. 267. 12s. 6d. 


H.M.S. Rodney at war: being an account of the part 
played in the war by H.M.S. Rodney from 1939 to 
1945. By KENNETH THOMPSON. London: Hollis & 
Carter, 1946. Pp. 180. 1os. 6d. 


Ursa major: a study of Dr. Johnson and his friends. 
By C. E. Vuttramy, London: Michael Joseph, 


1946. Pp. 340. 15s. 


Counter defensive: being the story of a bank in baitle. 
By JoHN WapswortH. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton, 1946. Pp. 106. 12s. 6d. 


The story of the Midland Bank in wartime. 


I talk of dreams: an experiment in autobiography. By 
KENNETH WALKER. London: Cape, 1946. Pp. 
219. 10s. 6d. 


James Beaitie’s London diary, 1773. Edited by 
Ratpo S. WALKER. (“Aberdeen University 
studies,” No. 122.) Aberdeen: University Press, 
1946. Pp. 145. 12s. 6d. 


Edmund Campion: Jesuit and martyr in the reign of 
Elizabeth. By EVELYN Waucna. Boston: Little, 
Brown, 1946. Pp. 239. $2.75. 

“All Ihave sought to do,” states the author in the 
preface, “is to select the incidents which strike a 
novelist as important and put them into a narrative 
which I hope may prove readable.” The volume, first 
published in England in 1935, was not intended to be 
an unbiased and scholarly account but rather a story 
of “heroism and holiness” for the encouragement of the 
faithful in our time. As history it would be greatly 
improved by amore generous recognition of the polit- 
ical realities confronting the Elizabethan govern- 
ment. Campion was not involved in political in- 
trigue, but his church was and he could not dissociate 
himself from its policy. At the very time he was 
crossing to England, the pope was sending Nicholas 
Sanders to aid and abet an Irish rebellion. For years 
prior to this the pope had been encouraging Spain to 
take armed action against England, and when the 
northern revolt broke out in 1569 he ordered prayers 
for its success and requested the Spanish king to give 
all possible aid to the rebels. Shortly thereafter 
Elizabeth was excommunicated and her subjects 
were told that they “were no longer bound by an 
oath of loyalty to her, and under pain of excommuni- 
cation could no longer yield her obedience.” Cam- 
pion, to be sure, secured a modification of the final 
clause, to the effect that it should not bind Catholics 
“while things remain as they are.” This concession, 
however, meant little more than that the Roman 
Catholics were not to act until the proper opportu- 
nity presented itself for successful revolt. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the Elizabethan authori- 
ties regarded all Catholic activities as subversive 
and potentially seditious. 

WintHrop S. HupsoN 


Hardy in America: a study of Thomas Hardy and his 
American readers. By CARL JEFFERSON WEBER. 
Waterville, Me.: Colby College Press, 1946. Pp. 
321. $5.00. 


Saints and strangers: being the lives of the Pilgrim 
fathers and their families, with their friends and 
foes; and an account of their posthumous wander- 
ings in limbo, their final resurrection and rise to 
glory, and the strange pilgrimages of Plymouth 
Rock. Ey GEORGE F. WILLtson. London: Heine- 
mann, 1946. Pp. 446. 15s. 


Prince Henry and English literature. By ELKIN Cat- 
HOUN WILSON. Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
1946. Pp. 187. $3.00. 

Mr. Wilson seeks to show the impress made by 
Henry, eldest son of James I, on the intellectual life 
of his day, especially on its literature. In doing this 
he provides us with a biography of the Stuart prince, 
interwoven with extracts from the literature written 
about him or dedicated to him. In contrast to his 
father, Prince Henry was immensely popular with 
several groups in the southern kingdom, many of 
whom hoped that he would restore Elizabethan 
days; and for a few years he won the nation’s affec- 
tion much as the great queen had done. His “serious- 
ness and rectitude ....evoked ardent Protestant 
affection,” and his behavior “suggested godliness, 
not priggishness, to the many who were justly 
shocked by the license and extravagance of James’s 
court” (p. 42). Moreover, the court of the Prince of 
Wales provided a “‘school of taste and manners” and 
served as “a stimulus to literary men” (p. 53). 

Henry’s interest in martial sports and his desire 
for information regarding military matters made him 
popular; his devotion to the navy appealed to a true 
British sentiment, while his concern with foreign 
affairs and his consistently Protestant policy in that 
connection corresponded to prevalent public opin- 
ion. His patronage of the Virginia colony not only 
identified him with colonial enterprise but increased 
his sympathy with the greatest surviving Elizabe- 
than sailor, Sir Walter Raleigh. Their friendship be- 
gan in 1608 and grew out of their common interest 
in the navy. Raleigh wrote a great deal for the 
prince on naval affairs, and in the preface to his 
History of the world he says: ‘For it was for the serv- 
ice of that estimable prince Henry, the successive 
hope, and one of the greatest of the Christian world, 
that I undertook this work. It pleased him to peruse 
some part thereof, and to pardon what was amiss. It 
is now left to the world without a master” (quoted 
on p. 143). Henry’s excellent library, which together 
with the acquisitions of other collectors later formed 
the nucleus of the British Museum, and his patron- 
age of men of letters made him popular among hu- 
manists of the English Renaissance, one of whom 
wrote to the prince in the affectionate dedication to 
his Masque of queens: “By the most trew admirer of 
yor Highnesse Vertues, And most hearty celebrater 
of them. Ben: Jonson” (quoted on p. 71). Although 
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Francis Bacon’s dedication of the 1612 edition of the 
Essays betrayed no affection, it expressed “marked 
regard” for the prince (p. 116). 

When Henry died in 1612, there were great out- 
pourings of elegiac verse, which Wilson thinks 
“helped keep supple the English genius” for that 
form of literary art, and, he adds, “I think they were 
not wasted on the imagination that reached a ‘high- 
water mark’ in Lycidas” (p. 150). Although the 
prince’s career was short and the value of his life 
seems small, yet “his character enriched the imagi- 
nation of poets who are a precious part of the civil- 
ized heritage we now strive to preserve. And his 
knowing at the age of eighteen the need of arms and 
ships for a nation loving peace and wishing security 
reads a lesson to some of our older statesmen” (pp. 
175-76). 

The book is scholarly and well written. But for 
those more interested in the political and social than 
in the literary history of the early Stuart period it 
will express no new viewpoints, though it provides 
material in support of those generally held. When 
the first Stuart failed to offer the leadership and in- 
spiration to which the Tudors had long accustomed 
them, Englishmen turned hopefully to the rising sun 
as once they had looked to Holyrood during the twi- 
light of the long Elizabethan afternoon. Perhaps it 
was the supreme tragedy of the Stuarts that it was 
Charles who ascended the throne in 1625, for Henry 
promised to be a leader of men and had identified 
himself with some of the projects dear to the most 
active of his fellow-countrymen. On the other 
hand, of course, we cannot know what Henry’s 
attitude would have been on such matters as the 
aspirations of the middle classes, the relations of the 
crown and parliament and those of the crown and the 
common-law courts had those issues arisen, although 
there may be some reason to believe that they would 
not have resulted in conflict under a king whose 
sympathies in some essential matters such as reli- 
gion, colonization, and sea power promised to con- 
form to those of the most vigorous classes of his sub- 
jects. If the topics most familiar to the student of the 
political history of the seventeenth century are omit- 
ted, it would seem that this is due to the absence of 
information regarding them in the extant material 
relating to Prince Henry. Furthermore, the death of 
the prince at the early age of eighteen, in 1612, be- 
fore these political issues became as serious as they 
were after the death of Cecil, may explain the omis- 
sion. 


The newspaper in Scotland: a study of its first expan- 
sion, 1815-1860. By R. M. W. Cowan. Glasgow: 
Outram, 1946. Pp. 432. 17s. 6d. 


IRELAND 


Irish dramatic movement. By UNA M. ELLts-FERMOR. 
London: Methuen, 1945. Pp. 232. 12s. 6d. 


J.B. Yeats: letters to his son, W.B. Yeats, and others, 
1869-1922. Edited by JosepH H NE. New York: 
Dutton, 1946. Pp. 304. 


Ireland her own: an outline history of the Irish struggle 
for national freedom and independence. By T. A. 
Jackson. London: Cobbett, 1946. Pp. 443. 18s. 


Eamon de Valera. By J. J. McManus. Chicago: Ziff- 
Davis, 1946. Pp. 310. $3.00. 


Ireland’s stand: being a selection of speeches during 
the war, 1939-45. By EAMON DE VALERA. Dublin: 
Gill, 1946. Pp. 102. 2s. 6d. 


Selected works: with twelve unpublished letters. By 
OscaR WILDE. Edited and with an introduction 
by RicHarp ALpINGTON. London: Heinemann, 
1946. Pp. 553. 158. 


ITALY 


Labor movement in Italy. By H. L. GuALTrERI. New 
York: Vanni, 1946. Pp. 350. $5.00. 


Keeper of the keys: a life of Pope Pius XII. By THom- 
AS McDermott. New York: Bruce, 1946. Pp. 
267. $2.50. 


St. Camillus. By C. C. MARTINDALE. New York: 
Sheed & Ward, 1946. Pp. 181. $2.50. 


Education in Fascist Italy. By L. Mrnt0o-PALUELLO. 
With a foreword by Sir W. D. Ross. Issued un- 
der the auspices of the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs. Oxford: University Press; Lon- 
don: Cumberlege, 1946. Pp. 236. 15s. 


Titian the magnificent, and the Venice of his day. By 
ArtuuR S. Riccs. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 
1946. Pp. 390. $5.00. 

The history of the Jews of Italy. By Cectt Rota. 
Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society of 
America, 1946. Pp. 575. $3.00. 


Finances of European liberation, with special refer- 
ence to Italy. By FRANK A. SOUTHARD. New York: 
King’s Crown Press for the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, 1946. Pp. 206. $3.00. 


A symposium on the life and work of Pope Pius X. 
Washington: Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine, 1946. Pp. 304. $2.50. 


Dante Alighieri: citizen of Christendom. By GERALD 
G. WatsH. Milwaukee: Bruce, 1946. Pp. 183. 
$3.00. 


LOW COUNTRIES 


Spinoza: portrait of a spiritual hero. By RuDOLPH 
Kayser. With an introduction by ALBERT EIN- 
STEIN. Translated by Amy ALLEN and Maxm 
Newark. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1946. Pp. 326. $3.75. 

The criterion of Dutch nationhood: an inaugural lec- 
ture delivered at University College, London, on 
June 4, 1945. By G. J. Renter. London: Allen & 
Unwin, 1946. Pp. 22. 2s. 6d. 


Erflaters van Onze Beschaving: Nederlandse Gestalten 
uit zes Eeuwen. Vol. I, r4e—16e Eeuw. Vol. Ul, 
17e Eeuw. Vol. III, Van de 17e tot de 19e Eeuw. 
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Vol. IV, r9e Eeuw. By JAN and ANNIE ROMEIN. 
Amsterdam: Querido, 1946. Pp. 284+321+284+ 
344- 
SPAIN AND PORTUGUAL 

The forging of a rebel: an autobiography. By ARTURO 
BarEA. Translated by Itsa BargEa. New York: 
Reynal & Hitchcock, 1946. Pp. 739. $5.00. 
Spanish civil war. 


A bibliography: books, essays, articles, and other 
studies on the life of Cervantes, his works, and his 
imitators. By RAYMOND L. GrIsMER. New York: 
Wilson, 1946. Pp. 183. $4.50. 

Spain and the Jews. By SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA. 
London: Jewish Historical Society of England, 
1946. Pp. 31. Is. 

The Lucien Wolf memorial lecture, 1946. 


Vidas de los espamioles célebres. Vol. II, El gran capi- 
tin, Vasco Nunez de Balboa. By MANUEL José 
QuiInTANA. Madrid: Espasa-Calpe, 1946. Pp. 
188. Pes. 2.50. 


The spirit of Catalonia. By J. TRuETA. Oxford: Ox- 
ford University Press; London: Cumberlege, 
1946. Pp. 198. 8s. 6d. 


Tales of Xavier. By JAMES E. Watsu. New York: 
Sheed & Ward, 1946. Pp. 184. $2.50. 


POLAND AND THE BALTIC 


A alma duma Rainha. By Mrs. TrypHosa BATES 
BATCHELLER. New York: Brentano, 1946. Pp. 
263. $1.50. 

Life of Louise Marie de Gonzaga, seventeenth- 
century queen of Poland. 


Conducted tour. By ADA HALPERN. With a foreword 
by ELEANOR F. RATHBONE, M.P. New York: 
Sheed & Ward, 1946. Pp. 145. $2.00. 

The author’s experiences and observations during 
the Russian invasion of Warsaw in 1939 and follow- 
ing her deportation into eastern Russia. 


Russia’s neighbour—the new Poland. By BERNARD 
NeEwMAN. London: Gollancz, 1946. Pp. 256. 
12s. 6d. 

The story of Lithuania. By THomas G. CHASE. With 


a foreword by WiLt1AM HENRY CHAMBERLIN. 
New York: Stratford House, 1946. Pp. 405. $3.50. 


RUSSIA 
History of the civil war in the U.S.S.R. By G. F. 
ALEKSANDROV and OTHERS. 2 vols. New York: 
Universal, 1946. $2.75 each. 
Co-operation in the Soviet Union. By N. Barov. Lon- 
don: Gollancz, 1946. Pp. 123. 6s. 
A study prepared for the Fabian Society. 
Blueprint for world conquest: the official Communist 


plan. With an introduction by W. H. CHAMBER- 
LIN. Washington: Human Events, 1946. $3.50. 


A presentation through official documents of the 
theses and programs of the second and sixth world 
congresses of the Communist International held in 
Moscow in 1920 and 1928. 


Life of a chemist: memoirs of Vladimir Nikolaevich 
Ipat'ev. Edited by XENIA JoUKOFF EvDIN and 
OrHeErs. Translated by VLADIMIR HAENSEL and 
Mrs. RAtpH H. LusuHer. (“Hoover Library on 
War, Revolution, and Peace publication,” No. 
21.) Stanford University: Stanford University 
Press, 1946 Pp. 658. $6.00. 


M yaskovsky: his life and work. By ALEXEI A. Ikon- 
nIKOV. New York: Philosophical Library, 1946. 
Pp. 162. $2.75. 


Population of the Soviet Union: history and prospects. 
By FRANK Lorimer. (‘‘League of Nations publi- 
cation,” 1946, II1.A.3.) New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1946. Pp. 289. $4.00. 

A guide to the Soviet Union. By WILLIAM MANDEL 
New York: Dial, 1946. Pp. 511. $5.00. 

Behind the iron curtain. By GEORGE Moorap. 
Philadelphia: Fireside, 1946. Pp. 309. $3.00. 


How Russia transformed her colonial empire: Russian 
colonial policy as compared to that of Britain. By 
GEORGE PapmMorE. London: Dobson, 1946. Pp. 
208. 7s. 6d. 

Forty-two days in the Soviet Union. By JOHN PARKER. 
London: Wells Gardner, 1946. Pp. 75. 5s. 

Diary of a member of the Parliamentary Good- 
will Mission which visited the Soviet Union in Janu- 
ary 1945. 

The great conspiracy against Russia. By MICHAEL 
SAYERS and ALBERT E. Kaun. With an introduc- 
tion by CLAUDE PEPPER. New ed. New York: 
Boni & Gaer, 1946. Pp. 154. $1.00. 


Leo Tolstoy. By ERNEST J. Stmmons. Boston: Little, 
Brown-Atlantic, 1946. Pp. 852. $5.00. 

A writer remembers: reminiscences. By N. TELESHOV. 
Translated by LIONEL ERSKINE Britton. Lon- 
don: Hutchinson, 1946. Pp. 173. 18s. 

Firebrand: the life of Dostoevsky. By HENRY TROYAT. 
Translated by NORBERT GUTERMAN. New York: 
Roy, 1946. Pp. 438. $3.75. 

The year of Stalingrad: an historical record and a study 
of Russian mentality, methods and policies. By 
ALEXANDER WERTH. London: Hamish Hamilton, 
1946. Pp. 478. 15s. 


SCANDINAVIA 
Renaissance in the north: from Ibsen to Undset. By 
W. Gore ALLEN. New York: Sheed & Ward, 
1946. Pp. 143. $2.50. 
Social Denmark: a survey of the Danish social legisla- 
tion. Translated by W. E. Catvert. London: 
Allen & Unwin, 1946. Pp. 475. 21s. 
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Little troll. By KARIN MICHAELIS, with LENORE 
SorsBy. New York: Creative Age, 1946. Pp. 310. 
$3.00. 

Autobiography of Karin Michaelis. 


Norway. By NETTIE SLETTEN. New York: Paebar, 
1946. Pp. 138. $2.00. 


A people who loved peace: the Norwegian struggle 
against fascism. By Roy WALKER. London: Gol- 
lancz, 1946. Pp. 111. 3s. 6d. 


NEAR EAST 


Greece, the whole story. By FRANCIS NOEL-BAKER. 
London: Hutchinson, 1946. 3s. 6d. 


Climax in Crete. By THEODORE, STEPHANIDES. Lon- 
don: Faber, 1946. Pp. 166. 8s. 6d. 


A personal diary of the Cretan campaign and the 
evacuation to Alexandria. 


Ally betrayed: the uncensored story of Tito and Mthai- 
lovich. By DAviD MarTIN. With a foreword by 
ReBeccA WEsT. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1946. Pp. 372. $3.50. 

It is rather unusual to get a book which, although 
dealing with contemporary affairs, is also able to cor- 
rect several mistakes which have crept into the se- 
quence of historical events. Martin’s handling of the 
episodes leading up to the trial and execution of 
General Mihailovitch on July 17, 1946 will remain, 
for a long time, the ablest and calmest handling of 
one of the most bitterly fought issues of the second 
World War. In the background is the refusal of 
Tito’s government to allow the request of the United 
States state department to let American fliers res- 
cued by Mihailovitch testify at his trial. As was pre- 
dicted before the trial took place, it was Tito’s aim 
to indict the British and American governments— 
and evidence was excluded that would spoil the in- 
dictment. 

Martin must also be credited with his courage in 
exposing the activities of Louis Adamic and his 
“fellow-traveler” friends in America. Because of 
Adamic’s ability to exploit America’s tendency to 
support his thesis that the “new” immigrant has 
been, historically, a very mistreated man because of 
the dominant pro-Anglo-Saxon ideology, he has been 
very successful in utilizing his popularity on behalf of 
Mihailovitch’s opponents who, in short, have been 
directed in their attack by Soviet Russia. Martin 
tells, step by step, what has been done in this respect 
and by whom and then turns on a slow fire under 
Adamic and his group. He adds scarcely a taste of 
the salt of satire and only the tiniest pinch of the 
pepper of comment. 

Obviously, the book represents a considerable 
amount of research. More important, it is proof of a 
real understanding of one of the most tragic and mis- 
represented periods of contemporary history. Al- 
though the style is popular, accuracy is nowhere 
sacrificed for effect. In short, the book is a penetrat- 


ing work of political, international, and historical 
significance, which provides an illuminating prelude 
to any study of present-day events abroad or to any 
examination of the causes and events which have 
brought Europe to the geopolitical status it has 
today. 

JosEerH S. Roucek 


Economic reconstruction in Yugoslavia. By G. RADIN. 
New York: King’s Crown, 1946. $2.50. 


Life in modern Turkey. By E. W. F. Tomutn. Lon- 
don: Nelson, 1946. Pp. 94. 5s. 


Syria: an historical appreciation. By RoBERT FED- 
DEN. Illustrated by A. Costa. London: Hale, 
1946. Pp. 287. 21s. 


Syria and Lebanon: a political essay. By A. H. 
Hourant. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1946. Pp. 402. $5.00. 


Palestine through the fog of propaganda. By J. F. 
ABcARIuS. With an introduction by Mayjor- 
GENERAL Sir E. L. Spears. London: Hutchin- 
son, 1946. Pp. 240. 12s. 6d. 


Nist dominus: a survey of the Palestine controversy. By 
NEVILL BARBouR. London: Harrap, 1946. Pp. 
248. 8s. 6d. 

A study of the origins of “political Zionism” and 
the history of the Arab-Zionist conflict in Palestine. 


Lifeline to a promised land. By IRA A. HtRSCHMANN. 
New York: Vanguard, 1946. Pp. 214. $2.75. 
The story of the author’s mission to Ankara 

where he served as a special attaché of the Ameri- 

can state department, charged with carrying out 
the orders of the War Refugee Board in Turkey 
and the Middle East. 


Underground to Palestine. By I. F. STONE. New York: 
Boni & Gaer, 1946. Pp. 240. $2.50. 


The Palestine problem. By RicHARD WILLIAMS- 
Tuompson. London: Melrose, 1946. 12s. 6d. 


The rape of Palestine. By Witi1aM B. Zirr. New 
York: Argus, 1946. Pp. 118. $1.00. 


The Arab awakening. By GEORGE ANTONIUS. New 
York: Putnam, 1946. Pp. 458. $4.50. 


Panarabism (the Arabs, a world factor). By JEAN 
Lucot. Cairo: The Author, 1946. Pp. 304. 16s. 


Saudi Arabia: with an account of the development of its 
natural resources. By K. S. TWITCHELL. With the 
collaboration of Epwarp J. Juryji. Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1947. Pp. 192. 
$2.50. 

BRITISH EMPIRE 


Land law and custom in the colonies. By C. K. MEEK. 
With an introduction by Lorp Harey. Oxford: 
Oxford University Press; London: Cumberlege, 
1946. Pp. 337. 21s. 
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Catholic pioneers in Upper Canada. By Brotuer ” Botha, Smuts and South Africa. By BASIL WILLIAMs, 


ALFRED. Toronto: Macmillan, 1946. $2.75. 


Journal of John Work, January to October, 1835. 
With an introduction and notes by HENRY 
Drummond DEE. (“Archives of British Colum- 
bia memoirs” series, No. 10.) Victoria, B.C.: 
Provincial Archives, 1945. Pp. 98. $2.50. 


Lutherans in Canada. By VALDIMAR J. EyLANDs. 
With an introduction by FRANKLIN CLARK Fry. 
Winnipeg: Icelandic Evangelical Lutheran Synod 
in N.A., 1945. Pp. 326. $3.00. 


Histoire du Canada. By Marcet Grraup. (“ ‘Que 
sais-je?’ Le point des connaissances actuelles.’’) 
Paris: Presses universitaires, 1946. Pp. 134. 


* Newfoundland: economic, diplomatic, and strategic 
studies. Edited by R. A. Mackay. With a fore- 
word by Str CAMPBELL STuART. Oxford: Oxford 
University Press; London: Cumberlege, 1946. 
30S. 


Journal of a political exile in Australia. By LEANDRE 
DucHARME. Edited by GEORGE MACKANESsS. 
(“Australian historical monographs,” No. 9.) 
Sydney: The Editor, 1944. Pp. 79. 15s. 


Van Diemen’s land warriors: with an essay on Mat- 
thew Brady. By GEORGE MACKANEsS. (‘‘Austral- 
ian historical monographs.”) Sydney: The Au- 
thor, 1944. Pp. 32. 15s. 


Two steps to Tokyo: a story of the R.A.A.F. in the 
Trobriand and Admiralty islands. By GoRDON G. 
PowELL. Melbourne: Oxford University Press, 


1945. Pp. 222. 12s. 6d. 


New horizons: a study of Australian-Indian relation- 
ships. By StR BERTRAM STEVENS. Published un- 
der the auspices of the Australian Institute of In- 
ternational Affairs. Sydney: Houston, 1946. Pp. 
201. 10s. 6d. 


* New Zealand at war. By KENNETH R. HANCOCK. 
Dunedin, New Zealand: Reed, 1946. Pp. 351. 
27s. 6d. 


Introduction to New Zealand. By MEMBERS OF THE 
HISTORICAL BRANCH OF THE DEPARTMENT OF IN- 
TERNAL AFFAIRS. Washington: New Zealand Le- 
gation, 1946. Distributed by Baker & Taylor, 
New York. Pp. 271. $3.00. 


Jan Smuts: a biography. By F. S. CRAFFoRD. Lon- 
don: Allen & Unwin, 1946. Pp. 378. 21s. 


With the 6th division: an account of the activities of the 
6th South African Armoured Division in World 
War II. By W. L. Fretpinc. London: James 
Clarke, 1946. Pp. 191. tos. 6d. 


General J. B. M. Hertzog. By C. M. VAN DEN HEE- 
VER. Johannesburg: A.P.B. Bookstore, 1946. 
26s. 6d. 


(“Teach yourself history library.”) London: 
Hodder & Stoughton for the English Universities 
Press, 1946. Pp. 216. 4s. 6d. 


FAR EAST AND THE PACIFIC ISLANDS 


La question d’ Extréme-Orient, 1840-1940. By PIERRE 
RENovvin. Paris: Librairie Hachette, 1946. Pp. 
439. Paper, Fr. 250. 

China moulded by Confucius: the Chinese way in 
Western light. By CHENG TIEN-HsI. Published 
under the auspices of the London Institute of 
World Affairs. London: Stevens, 1946. Pp. 264. 
18s. 


Chiang Kai-shek: collected wartime messages, 1937- 
1945. Compiled by the CHINESE MINISTRY OF 
INFORMATION. Edited by GEORGE KAo. 2 vols. 
New York: Day, 1946. Pp. 450+451. $7.50. 


China cycle. By R. P. Dopson. New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1946. Pp. 217. $2.75. 
A review of the author’s experiences in China, 
where he spent a period of years as a member of a 
British business firm. 


China and educational autonomy: the changing role of 
the Protestant educational missionary in China, 
1807-1937. By Avice H. Grecc. Syracuse, N.Y. 
Syracuse University Press, 1946. Pp. 285. 


Chinese family and society. By OLGA LANG. New Ha- 
ven: Yale University Press. Pp. 395. $4.00. 


China. Edited by HARLEY FARNSWORTH MACNAarr. 
(“United Nations series,” ROBERT J. KERNER, 
general ed.) Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1946. Pp. 612. $6.50. 


Surgeon in wartime China. By LYLE S. PowELL. 
Lawrence, Kan.: University of Kansas Press, 
1946. Pp. 233. $2.50. 

The chrysanthemum and the sword: patterns of Japa- 
nese culture. By RUTH BENEDICT. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin, 1946. Pp. 314. $3.00. 

The lost war. By Masvo Kato. New York: Knopf, 
1946. Pp. 264. $2.75. 

A brother is a stranger. By Toru Matsumoto and 
Marion C. LERRIGO. New York: Day-Asia Press, 
1946. Pp. 313. $3.50. 

A picture of life in Japan presented through the 
autobiography of Toru Matsumoto, a Christian 

Japanese. 


Occupation of Japan: policy and progress. (‘“Publi- 
cations of the department of state,” No. 267; 
“Far Eastern series,” No. 17.) Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1946. Pp. 173. $0.35. 

Japan’s destiny from the Perry expedition of 1852, 
1853, 1854. By F. A. PARKER. New York: The 
Author, 1945. Pp. 48. $1.00. 
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Japan: past and present. By EDWIN O. REISCHAUER. 
With a foreword by Str GEorGE Sansom. New 
York: Knopf, 1947. Pp. 192. $2.00. 


Report of the Mission on Japanese Combines. Part I, 


Analytical and technical data: a report to the de- ' 


partment of state and the war department, March, 
1946. (“Publications of the department of state,” 
No. 2628; ‘Far Eastern series,” No. 14.) Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1946. Pp. 
230. $0.75. 


Report of the United States Education Mission to 
Japan: submitted to the Supreme Commander for 
the Allied Powers, Tokyo, March 30, 1946. (““Pub- 
lications of the department of state,” No. 2579; 
“Far Eastern series,” No. 11.) Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1946. Pp. 62. 


Short history of Japan. By ARTHUR L. SADLER. Syd- 
ney: Angus, 1946. Pp. 378. 21s. 


The Textile Mission to Japan: report to the war de- 
partment and to the department of state, January- 
March, 1946. (“Publications of the department 
of state,” No. 2619; “Far Eastern series,” No. 
13.) Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1946. Pp. 39. $0.15. 

Trial of Japanese war criminals. (‘Publications of 
the department of state,” No. 2613; “Far Eastern 
series,” No. 12. Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1946. Pp. 104. $0.20. 


Pacific horizons: the exploration of the Pacific before 
Captain Cook. By CHRISTOPHER LLoyp. London: 
G. Allen, 1946. Pp. 188. tos. 6d. 


Cook and the opening of the Pacific. By J. A. WILLIAM- 
son. (““Teach yourself history library.”) London: 
Hodder & Stoughton for the English Universities 
Press, 1946. Pp. 251. 4s. 6d. 


The evolution of the Netherlands Indies economy. By 
J. H. Borxe. New York: Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations, 1946. Pp. 180. $2.00. 


Betrayal in the Philippines. By HERNANDO ABAYA. 
New York: Wyn, 1946. Pp. 272. $3.00. 


Cross-currents in the Philippines. By LAURENCE E. 
SALISBURY and BERNARD SEEMAN. (“Far Eastern 
and Pacific studies” series, No. 23.) New York: 
American Institute of Pacific Relations, 1947. 
Pp. 63. $0.25. 


ASIA 
Portrait of the Dalai Lama. By Str CHARLES BELL. 
London: Collins, 1946. Pp. 414. 21s. 


Important speeches and writings of Subhas Bose. By 
Jacat S. Bricut. Lahore: Indian Printing 
Works, 1946. Pp. 336. Rs. 6, As. 8. 


Life of Jawahar Lal Nehru in words and pictures. By 
Jacat S. Bricut. Lahore: Indian Printing 
Works, 1946. Pp. 300. Rs. 7, As. 8. 


India: a restatement. By Str REGINALD COUPLAND. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1946. Pp. 
311. $4.50. 

Bengal journey: a story of the part played by women in 
the province, 1939-1045. By RumEeR GODDEN. 
London: Longmans, 1946. Pp. 133. tos. 6d. 


Introduction to India. By F. R. MorarEs and ROBERT 
Stimson. Illustrated by C. H. G. Moornouse. 
6th ed. Oxford: Oxford University Press; Lon- 
don: Cumberlege, 1946. Pp. 158. 4s. 


India today: an introduction to Indian politics. By 
RALEIGH ParKIN. New York: Day, 1946. Pp. 
387. $3.75. 

India between the two wars. By Htra Lat Set. La- 
hore: Indian Printing Works, 1946. Pp. 156. 
Rs. 3. 


Americans in Persia. By ARTHUR C. MILLSPAUGH. 
Washington: Brookings Institute, 1946. Pp. 293. 
$3.00. 


AFRICA 


Liberia: a century of survival, 1847-1947. By Ray- 
MOND LESLIE BUELL. (“African handbooks,” 
series, No. 7, ed. H. A. WrESCHHOFF.) Philadel- 
phia: University of Pennsylvania Press, Univer- 
sity Museum, 1947. Pp. 140. $1.50. 


Calabar: the Church of Scotland mission, 1846-1946. 
By Donatp M. McFartan. London: Nelson, 
1946. Pp. 183. 6s. 


THE AMERICAS IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


With firmness in the right: American diplomatic ac- 
tion affecting the Jews, 1840-1945. By Cyrus 
ADLER and AARON M. MArGALitTu. New York: 
American Jewish Committee, 1946. Pp. 489. 
$4.00. 


The United States Navy: a history. By CARROLL 
Storrs ALDEN and ALLAN Westcott. London: 
Hale, 1946. 


Abraham Lincoln: his speeches and writings. Edited 
by Roy P. BAsLer. With a preface by CARL 
SANDBURG. New York: World Pub. Co., 1946. 
Pp. 843. $3.75. 

Of the over seven hundred pages of selections 
from Abraham Lincoln’s writings and speeches 
which make up this anthology, only seven are de- 
voted to matters pertaining to the foreign affairs of 
the United States. All of these have been published 
previously in well-known collections. 


SHIRLEY A. BILL 


Scientists against time. By JAMES PHINNEY BAXTER 
III. Boston: Little, Brown—Atlantic, 1946. Pp. 
473. $5.00. 

An account of the work of the Office of Scientific 

Research and Development. 
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Henry Adams and his friends: a collection of his un- 
published letters. Compiled with a biographical in- 
troduction by Harotp DEAN Carter. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1947. Pp. 797. $7.50. 


Anna Zenger. By KENT Cooper. New York: Farrar, 
Straus, 1946. Pp. 345. $3.75. 


James Monroe. By WiL.tAM P. Cresson. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1946. 


Pp. 577. $5.00. 


Experiment in rebellion. By CirrrorD DowpeEy. 
New York: Doubleday, 1946. Pp. 455. $3.75. 

A study of various phases of the Civil War, with 
some attention to the foreign policy of the Confed- 
eracy. 

The Randolphs: the story of a Virginia family. By 
H. J. Eckenrope. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 
1946. Pp. 310. $3.50. 

Seen from E.A.: three international episodes. By HER- 
BERT Frets. New York: Knopf, 1947. Pp. 313. 
$2.75. 

Cuba. By Erna Fercusson. New York: Knopf, 
1946. Pp. 308. $3.75. 


Torpedoes away, sir! our submarine navy in the Pa- 
cific. By MAXWELL Hawkins. New York: Holt, 
1946. Pp. 268. $2.00. 

The first eighteen months of our war against Ja- 
pan from the viewpoint of submarine fighters. 


Lincoln’s war cabinet. By BuRTON J. HENDRICK. An 
Atlantic Monthly Press book. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co., 1946. Pp. 482. $5.00. 

This volume is a collective biography of that 
“ministry of all the talents” which constituted the 
Civil War cabinet. Following a more or less chrono- 
logical outline, the author elaborates the sketch of 
each cabinet member in turn as the affairs of his de- 
partment assume paramount importance. W. H.Sew- 
ard, the “prime minister,” receives very full treat- 
ment partly because diplomatic affairs are important 
throughout but also because of the significance of the 
secretary of state as a personality in domestic poli- 
tics. Hendrick’s interpretation of Civil War diplo- 
macy is in agreement with that found in the recent 
standard histories. Although he adds little to the in- 
formation available, he gives us a highly interesting 
account of important personalities and events. Per- 
haps students of modern history would like to read 
Hendrick’s account of the Civil War in its world 
setting, but it is doubtful that in this volume he 
could give more attention to the European situation 
without distorting the picture he set out to draw of 
individuals whose outlook was essentially that of 
men trained in, and primarily concerned with, 
American domestic politics. 


Netherlands America: the Dutch territories in the west. 
By Pxriurp Hanson Hiss. London: Hale, 1946. 


Pp. 225. 18s. 


History of the Second Engineer Special Brigade, U.S, 
Army, World War II. Harrisburg, Pa.: Tele- 
graph Press, 1946. Pp. 269. $5.00. 


The Texas Republic: a social and economic history. By 
WILi1AM Ransom Hocan. Norman, Okla.: Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, 1946. $3.00. 


The evolution of modern Latin America. By R. A. 
Humpnreys. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1946. Pp. 176. $3.00. 

Selected letters of William Allen White, 1899-1943. 
Edited with an introduction by WALTER Joun- 
son. New York: Holt, 1947. Pp. 460. $3.75. 

Our fighting planes: the story of U.S. military aircraft 
of World War II. By Reep C. KInert. New 
York: Macmillan, 1946. Pp. 160. $3.75. 

The selected writings of John and John Quincy Adams. 
Edited with an introduction by ADRIENNE 
Kocu and WILLIAM PEDEN. New York: Knopf, 
1946. Pp. 413. $4.50. 

Weapon of silence. By THEODORE F. Koop. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1946. Pp. 304. $3.50. 
An account of the work of the Office of Censor- 

ship. 

Hawaii’s Japanese: an experiment in democracy. By 
ANDREW W. Linp. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1946. Pp. 264. $3.00. 

White House physician. By VicE-ADMIRAL Ross T. 
McIntTIRE and GEORGE CREEL. New York: Put- 
nam, 1946. Pp. 422. $3.00. 

Pearl Harbor: the story of a secret war. By GEORGE 
MORGENSTERN. New York: Devin-Adair, 1947. 
Pp. 425. $3.00. 

The Roosevelt I knew. By FRANCES PERKINS. New 
York: Viking, 1946. Pp. 408. $3.75. 

As he saw it. By Ettiott ROosEvVELT. With a fore- 
word by ELEANOR RoosEVELT. New York: Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce, 1946. Pp. 270. $3.00. 


Sons of gunboats. By COMMANDER FREDERICK L. 
SAwYER, U.S.N., retired. Annapolis, Md.: United 
States Naval Institute, 1946. Pp. 153. $2.50. 
Informal account of the Spanish gunboats ac- 

quired at the close of the Spanish American War. 


Battle diary: the story of the 243d Field Artillery Bat- 
talion in combat. By FRANK Smitu. New York: 
Hobson, 1946. Pp. 214. 

The stricken land: the story of Puerto Rico. By Rrx- 
FORD G. TUGWELL. New York: Doubleday, 1946. 
Pp. 704. $4.50. 

Lake Champlain and Lake George. By FREDERIC F. 
VAN DE WatEeR. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 
1946. Pp. 381. $3.50. 

Princeton, 1746-1896. By THOMAS JEFFERSON WER- 
TENBAKER. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1946. Pp. 424. $3.75. 
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Inter-American affairs, 1945. Edited by ARTHUR P. 
WaitTakER. (“An annual survey,” No. 5.) New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1946. Pp. 328. 
$3.75. 

Secret missions. By ELuis M. ZAcuaARIAS. New York: 
Putnam, 1946. Pp. 433. $3.75. 

A critical account of the intelligence service of the 

United States Navy. 


Nothing to fear: the selected addresses of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, 1932-1945. Edited with an in- 
troduction and historical notes by B. D. ZEvIN. 
With a foreword by Harry L. Hopkins. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1946. Pp. 470. $3.75. 
Cleveland’s dynamic and socially minded pub- 

lisher, B. D. Zevin, whose large-scale reprints have 

made numerous classics available inexpensively, has 
turned his varied talents to the task of editing a vol- 
ume of Franklin D. Roosevelt’s presidential ad- 
dresses. Although this has been apparently a labor 
of love, the editor has remained reasonably objective 
as well as informative in his notes. While historians 
may object to the absence of source acknowledg- 
ments and footnote commentary, the volume as it 
stands is a highly useful one for the unspecialized 
reader and serves a worth-while social purpose. His- 
torians and other scholars will, of course, continue to 
rely on Judge Samuel I. Rosenman’s expertly edited 
and annotated nine-volume edition of The public pa- 
pers and addresses of Franklin D. Roosevelt (New 

York, 1938 >. 

As the historian re-reads these now familiar and 
significant speeches, so simply and effectively 
phrased, he may observe how completely Roose- 
velt saturated his reform crusade in a wealth of his- 
torical analogies, not merely the usual apostrophe to 
the honored dead, but a persistent identification of 
New Deal measures with specific situations in our 
history, thus removing the element of radical novel- 
ty from his proposals. Besides, it is apparent, the 
president enjoyed American history, and no “ghost- 
writing” theory will explain this stylistic and organi- 
zational trait of his speeches covering so many years. 

The outbreak of war in Europe found him ex- 
pressing his Wilsonian foreign policy in the language 
of history: “I seek reenactment of the historic and 
traditional American policy, which, except for the 
disastrous interlude of the Embargo and Non-Inter- 
course Acts, has served us well from the very begin- 
ning of our Constitutional existence.” The early dis- 
appointments and setbacks of the second World 
War reminded him not only of Washington’s trials 
during the American Revolution but of the inspiring 
prose of Tom Paine: “These are the times that try 
men’s souls.” His last address, which was to have 
been delivered at the Jefferson Day dinner of April 
13, 1945—he died the preceding day—contains 
praise of Jefferson’s cosmopolitan scientific spirit 
and his hope for an international “science of human 





relationships” to help mankind avert disaster. ‘“To- 
day we can no more escape the consequence of Ger- 
man and Japanese aggression than could we avoid 
the consequences of attacks by the Barbary corsairs 
a century and a half before.” Thus, he saw a parallel 
between Jefferson’s naval war against the Mediter- 
ranean pirates and the later struggle against the 
pirates of fascism on the high seas. 

Mr. Zevin’s title, Nothing to fear, is taken from 
the first inaugural: “So first of all, let me assert my 
firm belief that the only thing we have to fear is fear 
itself.” As the editor points out, a similar thought 
appears in the undelivered Jefferson Day speech of 
1945: “‘The only limit to our realization of tomorrow 
will be our doubts of today. Let us move forward 
with strong and active faith.” Here is indeed the 
half-forgotten optimistic tone of the Progressive 
crusade of Wilson’s day, based on the confident be- 
lief of a beneficent destiny that awaits a courageous 
and socially intelligent people. This was the chief 
message of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Harvey WISH 


HISTORIANS AND HISTORIOGRAPHY 


J. R. Green. By W. G. Apptson. London: S.P.C.K., 
1946. Pp. 96. 6s. 


The art of writing history. By ARTHUR BRYANT. Ox- 
ford: Oxford University Press, 1946. Pp. 15. 2s. 


The English Association presidential address. 


The Norman conquest and British historians: being the 
thirteenth lecture on the David Murray Founda- 
tion in the University of Glasgow, delivered Feb- 
ruary 20, 1946. By Davip Douctas. (“Glasgow 
University publications,” No. LX VII.) Glasgow: 
Jackson, 1946. Pp. 40. Paper, 3s. 


A guide to historical method. By GILBERT J. GARRA- 
GHAN. New York: Fordham University Press, 
1946. Pp. 482. $4.50. 


James Harvey Robinson: teacher of history. By 
LuTHER V. HEeNpRIcKs. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1946. Pp. 120. $2.00. 


Essays on historiography. By James C. MALIN. 
Lawrence, Kan.: The Author, 1946. Pp. 188. 
$2.50. 


Memories of four score years. By JOHN MARRIOTT. 
London: Blackie, 1946. Pp. 252. 12s. 6d. 


James Tait, 1863-1944. By F. M. Powtcke. London: 
Cumberlege, 1946. Pp. 32. 4s. 6d. 


Short journey. By E. L. WoopwaArp. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1946. Pp. 243. $3.00. 
An account of the author’s experiences as a stu- 
dent of history and his philosophy of its meaning 
and value. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS 


MEETING OF THE MODERN EUROPEAN HIS- 
TORY SECTION OF THE AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The Modern European History Section of 
the American Historical Association held its an- 
nual luncheon conference on December 28, 1946, 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania in New York. The 
conference was well attended, which seemed, 
after the interruptions of the war, a happy au- 
gury for the future. Dean C. W. de Kiewiet 
presided at the meeting in the absence of the 
chairman, Waldemar Westergaard. D. H. Will- 
son, the secretary of the section, reported for 
the executive committee that, according to its 
function, it had elected three new members 
(Shepard B. Clough, Harry R. Rudin, and Gar- 
rett Mattingly) to the advisory board of editors 
of the Journal of modern history. A nominating 
committee (William B. Willcox, chairman, 
Beatrice F. Hyslop, and Ralph Turner) offered 
a slate of new officers for the section: Louis 
Gottschalk for chairman and Robert R. Palmer 
for secretary. The section approved these nomi- 
nations. Dean de Kiewiet then introduced the 
speaker of the occasion, Professor Oscar 
Halecki, of Fordham University, who discussed 
“New interpretations of modern European 
history.”’ His address was an able and eloquent 
plea for closer attention to the history of the 
countries of eastern Europe and to the cultural 
contributions of that area. He urged that east- 
ern Europe be studied, not as an appendage to 
German or to Russian history, but as an entity 
in itself. He further suggested that clarification 
of thought would result from regarding the his- 
tory of Europe from the Renaissance to the 
world wars of our own day as a historical era 
which has now come to a close. 


Davin HARRIS WILLSON 
Secretary in 1946 


THE JAMES HAZEN HYDE PRIZE 


The James Hazen Hyde Prize of $1,000 is to 
be awarded for the first time in 1948 for an ac- 
ceptable work (either manuscript or book) upon 
any phase of Franco-American relations or 
French political history in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The chairman of the committee to award 
the prize is Professor Carlton J. H. Hayes. 


THE “MIDDLE EAST JOURNAL” 


The first issue of the Middle East journal, a 
quarterly published by the Middle East Insti- 
tute and edited by Harvey P. Hall, appeared in 
January. The journal will publish articles 
dealing in an objective manner with the po- 
litical, economic, and cultural aspects of life in 
the Middle East, as well as reviews of books in 
the field, documents, and a bibliography pre- 
pared under the direction of the Near East 
Section of the Library of Congress. The first 
number contained the following articles: Walter 
B. Cline, ‘Nationalism in Morocco’’; Harry N. 
Howard, “‘The United States and the problem of 
the Turkish Straits: a reference article” ; George 
Lenczowski, “The Communist movement in 
Iran”’; Afif I. Tannous, ‘The Arab tribal com- 
munity in a nationalist state”; and Ahmet 
Emin Yalman, “The struggle for multi-party 
government in Turkey.” Inquiries may be 
addressed to G. A. Delhomme, Jr., Executive 
Secretary, Middle East Institute, 1906 Florida 
Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


THE INSTITUTE OF STUDIES OF COMPARATIVE 
GOVERNMENT AND EDUCATION 


The Institute of Studies of Comparative 
Government and Education, just organized at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, by Dean 
William F. Russell, is sponsored by an inter- 
national body of scholars and is under the direc- 
tion of Professor Boris Mirkine-Guetzévitch. 
The Institute will study modern democracy 
and the political forms opposed to it. Special 
historical seminars on the political and social 
evolution of the nations of America and Europe 
from the nineteenth century to the present day 
and lectures on the aims of the United Nations 
will be held during the coming months at Teach- 
ers College. 

The Institute plans to publish a number of 
monographs as well as a quarterly review. The 
first issue of the review will be a composite work 
concerned with the political, social, and educa- 
tional ideas of the French Revolution, and the 
list of contributors includes: Jean-Albert Bédé, 
Jean Bénoit-Lévy, Léon Brillouin, Gilbert 
Chinard, Amé Leroy, Alfredo Mendizabal, 
Henri Peyre, Raymond de Saussure, Paul 
Schrecker, George Vernadsky, Georges Wilden- 
stein, and the director, Boris Mirkine-Guetzé- 
vitch. 





